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THE PLACE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN GERMANY TODAY 


LEOPOLD VON WIESE’ 


ABSTRACT 


Sociology, considered in the light of its individual problem is not history of philosophy, jurisprudence, 
national economy, or social politics; it is rather an empirical and independent science. When it develops 
its specific characteristics as a knowledge of the social processes, it can become at the same time the basis 
of the focal point of all other social sciences. And these social sciences, considered from this point of view, 


then appear as special fields of social action, that is to say, human interaction. 


The great number of current investiga- 
tions in the comparative study of social sci- 
ence in Germany today is closely connected 


(‘The Place of Social Science in Germany To- 
day” was originally prepared by Professor Leopold 
von Wiese as one of the contributions to a symposi- 
um, ‘‘Germany Faces the Future,” in which German 
specialists examine social and political trends in 
Germany today. By special arrangement, the author 
has agreed to the publication of his article in the 
American Journal of Sociology. A contemporary of 
Ferdinand Ténnies, Georg Simmel, and Max We- 
ber, Leopold von Wiese has contributed more to em- 
pirical sociology than any other German scholar in 
this field. Now in his seventy-fifth year, he has re- 
linquished his chair of sociology at the University of 
Cologne. However, he still continues to direct the 
Soziologische Abteilung des Forschungsinstitutes 
fiir Sozial- und Verwaltungswissenschaften (Socio- 
logical Department of Research Institute for Social 
and Administrative Sciences). Von Wiese’s lifetime 
emphasis, clearly stated in his present article, is that 
sociology is an independent science whose main func- 
tion is to investigate social process. In this connec- 
tion he has consistently and constantly urged the de- 
velopment of social research methods. In contradis- 
tinction to most of the German sociologists who con- 
cern themselves with the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of history, Von Wiese holds that the real ob- 
jectives of sociology are to clarify the actual relation- 
ships between human beings.—RALPH LEwIs, trans- 
lator.] 


with the political condition of the present 
time. Because the war years prevented in- 
tellectual communication among the na- 
tions, one has the feeling that what is being 
done in other lands is not sufficiently well 
known. This results in the wish to form a 
peaceful international link between all peo- 
ples and to increase the degree of give-and- 
take inside the circle of American-European 
culture. This hope is particularly strong 
among social scientists. Especially desirable 
are collected works or series of lectures which 
would summarize the development of the so- 
cial sciences in the individual countries, 
such, for example, as the ‘“Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sociology” series of writings by G. 
Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore. 

But this strong tendency to divide the so- 
cial sciences—at best an agglomeration diffi- 
cult to understand—into national sections 
and to deal with each section individually, 
as if each, arising from a separate national 
source, had developed independently, can on 
no account be accepted without reserva- 
tions. A closer study of the question reveals 
certain similarities among countries. How- 
ever, there are not only differences in the de- 
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velopment among the different nations, so 
that one can distinguish an American, a 
German, a British, and a French sociology; 
but there are also trends and differences of 
opinion among the various schools of 
thought developing at different times with- 
in each individual nation. Simultaneous de- 
velopment does exist here and there but nev- 
er for all countries at the same time. Al- 
though it is not possible to prove this in de- 
tail in this short article, it is important to 
point out, it seems to me, the urgent need 
of supplementing the present study of so- 
ciety by different countries with a scientific 
treatment that goes beyond all national 
boundaries. Consistent with the aim of the 
book Germany Faces the Future, my task is 
not to speciaiize but to give a general pic- 
ture of the present-day situation of the so- 
cial sciences in Germany, considering it as an 
individual part of the whole cultural and 
political complexion of the country. 

If the various component elements of the 
social sciences are ignored, my task becomes 
difficult, because it must first be made com- 
pletely clear how social science is to be cate- 
gorized. Most of the students in America 
would undoubtedly agree that sociology is 
tied with social psychology and cultural an- 
thropology. Inside the special field of soci- 
ology would also be included such elements 
as law, economics, and other sciences. 

In Germany about the turn of the cen- 
tury, however, what was understood as so- 
cial science was in reality social politics. It 
was at that time concerned with social prob- 
lems and was generally defined as a science 
for the solution of workers’ questions. Theo- 
retical sociology, however, was considered as 
a branch of philosophy, or something quite 
different—anthropology. Social politics was 
applied economics. But ever since Ténnies, 
Simmel, and Max Weber the situation was 
preparing itself gradually toward a basic so- 
ciology around which the other social sci- 
ences could gather. Up to the present this 
has not been completely achieved, although 
constant progress is being made. 

The difference in the development of Ger- 
man and American social science must be 


kept in mind if we are to prevent misunder- 
standings which usually creep in as soon as 
an explanation is attempted from the Ameri- 
can point of view and with American termi- 
nology. Robert Faris has shown in his ex- 
cellent outline of the American Development 
in Sociology how the presociological phase 
already existed in America in the eighteenth 
and in the greater part of the nineteenth 
centuries, during which time sociology be- 
longed to the field of moral philosophy. Eth- 
ics and social welfare were most frequently 
presented by the theologians. From the sev- 
enties on Herbert Spencer began to make his 
influence felt. A tendency toward synthesis 
and consequently toward a positive philoso- 
phy containing elements of natural science 
made its appearance. (In the interest of 
brevity the names of authors are omitted.) 
By the end of the century the point of view 
was developed that sociology was an empiri- 
cal individual science consisting of collective 
problems of society. It began to develop its 
own methods and its own techniques of ob- 
servation. 

Basically, however, the problems first be- 
came evident in the last two decades. They 
were considered in Germany as social ques- 
tions, the workers’ questions, ecology, the 
relationship of techniques and culture, the 
organization of industrial operations—in 
short, all practical questions which were 
formerly in the domain of politics and eco- 
nomics. However, even today one finds in 
the American literature very few interpreta- 
tions of the state and the different social 
classes; one finds there a great deal more 
about social change and cultural lag, region- 
alism, urban and rural problems, sociome- 
try—all of them problems of great signifi- 
cance for social culture which should also 
be given greater attention in Germany. It 
is not social politics or economics or law out 
of which these questions emerge, but rather 
psychology, demography, and social anthro- 
pology. 

In Germany it was different. Whereas in 
America, formerly at least, the aftereffects 
of Spencer were greatly felt, it was the influ- 
ence of Hegel and Marx that was clearly 
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noticeable in the early phase of German so- 
ciology. As a matter of fact, sociology in 
Germany was at first philosophy of history, 
and even today there are many authors rec- 
ognized as sociologists who are really histori- 
cal philosophers (e.g., Hans Freyer and 
Max Scheler). 

In Germany the social sciences may be di- 
vided into three parts. One part may be con- 
sidered as philosophy of history where the 
nature of the state and its relationship to the 
so-called “‘social society” receives the most 
emphasis; the second part of our literature— 
where the focal point of the problem is seen 
in a similar light by Marxistic and anti- 
Marxistic elements—is to be understood as 
the theory of the social classes, the point of 
view held by Marx himself; the third part 
may be considered as originating from the 
economic and legal sciences. 

Between 1870 and 1910 the social sciences 
and the workers’ questions were nearly iden- 
tical, owing to the establishment of the or- 
ganizations for social politics and the ap- 
pearance of the so-called “desk socialists.” 
This theory of social politics was strongly di- 
rected toward influencing the workers’ con- 
ditions through legislation and therefore 
through the state, but it operated, like 
Marxism, through the idea of the social 
classes. Although originally displaying a 
strong ethical point of view, it did not have 
deep roots in philosophy. Led by such men 
as Ténnies, Simmel, Max and Alfred Weber, 
Werner Sombart, etc., the feeling for broad 
fundamental questions of society increased 
in intensity at the same time that the histori- 
cal school began to lose some of its domi- 
nance. I myself knew at that time that soci- 
ology contained its own individual prob- 
lems. It must, I said to myself, develop a 
field in the knowledge of social processes by 
which it is clearly distinct from the terri- 
tories of the other neighboring sciences. So- 
ciology, considered in the light of its indi- 
vidual problems, is not history of philoso- 
phy, juris prudence, national economy, or 
social politics; it is, rather, an empirical and 
independent science. When it develops its 
specific character as a knowledge of the so- 


cial processes, it can become at the same 
time the basis and the focal point of all oth- 
er social sciences. And these social sciences, 
considered from this point of view, then ap- 
pear as special fields of social actions, that is 
to say, human interaction. 

Simmel had, in an intelligent way, already 
broadened the understanding for the par- 
ticularization of social subjects. But he had 
not made it systematic. In the 1920’s Ameri- 
can sociology by its own experience reached 
the same results, and the agreements which 
existed among Ross, Thomas, Park, Burgess, 
and others had a fruitful effect upon the 
work being carried out in Germany. 

Since that time an effort has been made 
by a fourth group of German sociologists to 
make sociology an independent and empiri- 
cal science, the center of all social sciences, 
as has been the case in America. This soci- 
ology will have the responsibility of distin- 
guishing between a general and a specialized 
science of social life. It must identify itself 
with the strictest possible systematic pro- 
cedure and must concern itself with practical 
problems. 

The work of this fourth group, which 
does not intend to oppose other movements, 
but wants only to obtain its place beside 
them, was nurtured through institutes, 
newspapers, discussion possibilities, and the 
extension of the universities. It made com- 
mendable progress until it was slowed down 
by National Socialism and the second World 
War. Since 1945, however, a process of re- 
vitalization has been taking place. Even if 
there is some disagreement, the number of 
students and teachers sympathetic to our 
point of view has been growing and contrib- 
uting to an effort to place the science of so- 
cial relations and processes near the other 
three groups. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that with regard to theory the combined 
fields of German sociology do not currently 
offer a sufficiently unified discipline. All 
possible channels flow into the main stream, 
and the argument over method, which fre- 
quently does more harm than good, keeps 
on reappearing. The resultant misunder- 
standings and lack of knowledge about the 
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aims of the others, and, above all, of their 
achievements, are regrettable. In many ways 
one is too steeped in popular prejudices and 
glib slogans for a thoughtful examination of 
other ideas. But this is all over the world and 
not worse in Germany than elsewhere. It is 
unfortunate that the progress so urgently 
needed today should be retarded. No one 
wants to hinder the development of the phi- 
losophy of history, of legal theory, of indi- 
vidual psychology, or economic theory, but 
there ought to be a happier relationship 
between these—and other disciplines of 
men—on the one hand, and sociology, on 
the other. 

The danger that sociology as a separate 
discipline will be overwhelmed by the older 
and better-known disciplines does not exist 
today in Germany in the same degree that 
it did thirty years ago, but it has not yet 
been entirely removed. On the other hand, 
another danger is present today, namely, 
that all possible techniques and mere re- 
search methods will completely crowd out 
theory and system; originating in America, 
this danger has been adopted and exagger- 
ated by the sociology of certain European 
countries. Germany, however, has not so 
much to fear from it, primarily because a 
greater outlay on personnel and equipment 
is required for research work than Germany 
can afford. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood on this score, as though I underesti- 
mated the importance of observations of so- 
cial reality. On the contrary, because Ger- 
man investigators are exhibiting a suscepti- 
bility to speculation, metaphysics, and de- 
duction, we should welcome the efforts to 
observe the realities of practical life through 
induction, sociometry, case studies, and oth- 
er methods. The Cologne School, as a matter 
of fact, is moving in this direction and is 
trying to learn as much as possible from 
America. But we will not support the over- 
emphasis on empiricism, which Robert Bier- 
stedt, among others, so incisively criticized 
in the October (1949) issue of the American 
Sociological Review. Research work which is 
unsystematic and poor in theory frequently 
results in much activity but, measured by 


the results achieved, costs too much in time, 
money, and effort. Many times the investi- 
gator in this kind of research gets results 
which are no different from those previously 
known. The present task for all countries is 
to find a harmonious balance of system and 
theory on the one side and research work on 
the other. 

With the emergence of an empiricism 
which is poor in theory comes another dan- 
ger to which German social science is sus- 
ceptible: the breaking-up of the independent 
basic science, sociology, into mere methods, 
some of which can be applied in other special 
sciences, for instance, economics, jurispru- 
dence, theology, and philology. Consequent- 
ly, the boundary lines for an individual field 
of study in sociology are restricted. Further- 
more, a method of operation should exist 
which would consider the fact that social re- 
lationships influence the observed phenome- 
na. People have a superficial attitude toward 
sociology. Therefore the adjective ‘socio- 
logical” is used by everyone in the world. It 
creates a situation where what is called “‘so- 
ciology” is like a tree with all branches and 
no trunk. This leads to great ambiguity. In- 
deed, it is said by some notable people in the 
field of sociology that the nature of sociology 
is indefinite; it shows a plurality of methods 
and a field of problems which change accord- 
ing to the circumstances. At the very mo- 
ment when sociology has built a firm struc- 
ture comes the disintegration, and this leads 
people to ask with a shrug of the shoulders: 
“What really is sociology?”’ This second 
danger also exists today for German social 
science. 

This leads me, after having sketched the 
situation regarding the theory of social sci- 
ence, to the second question, which may re- 
ceive even greater attention in some of the 
other relationships of our science to present 
political and cultural problems. What are 
the social sciences doing for the development 
of German practical life? What can they do? 
What should they do? 

In view of the political upheavals accom- 
panying the far-reaching changes in the so- 
cia] order, and in the general confusion 
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which is so widespread in Europe today, it is 
understandable that the questions are em- 
phatically raised: What do the sociologists 
have to say? What do they teach us? What 
kind of advice can they give us? We are very 
often told: “‘The age of sociology is now be- 
ginning; it can finally show us what it can 
do. The whole world is impatiently awaiting 
its knowledge.” Indeed, among the learned 
themselves the suggestion is frequently made 
that a kind of scientific jury be created which 
would make judgment and pass sentence just 
as the voice of conscience; after so many 
serious errors of the practical politicians the 
jury would take a position regarding every 
important decision of parliament, govern- 
ment, and administration. Sociologists to the 
front! Cinderella shall become a princess. 
Until now, however, sociologists have 
been called upon only to a very small extent. 
Economists and psychologists are still pre- 
ferred as advisers to various organizations. 
However, co-operation between politicians 
and theoreticians has already been going on 
for some time within the framework of the 
narrow field of social politics. While respect- 
able ministry people, administrators, and 
party officials have to an increasing degree 
been won over to academic work, university 
teachers are also to be found in increasing 
numbers participating in public life, as was 
the case before 1945. But sociologists, as far 
as I can see, are not among them. This fact 
is related to the complicated way in which 
our social science has developed up to now. 
Authoritative persons, in practical life, have 
only very vague ideas of what these theoreti- 
cal sociologists whom it is difficult to label 
can actually do. People whose lifework it is 
to study human interaction must, it is 
thought, be of more value now than they 
were before. But in each individual case one 
prefers the old, the accustomed, and the 
simply defined specialized thinking of the 
jurists, national economists, the medical 
people, and the psychologists. The eternal 
struggle over method and the eternal dispute 
among the learned in the field of sociology 
reap their just rewards. It is often thrown up 
to us: ‘When you yourself don’t know what 


your task is, how can you expect that we ask 
you to join us at our conference table?” 

In addition, the number of persons who 
may justifiably claim to be sociologists is 
small. Our science is still too much a part- 
time science; it is frequently considered as a 
supplementary and temporary discipline. 
We have many half- and even more quarter- 
sociologists. But it is necessary that certain 
living conditions be provided before an indi- 
vidual can be expected to concentrate on the 
main problems of social science. Between 
need and fulfilment of the need there is a 
great chasm. 

Is, however, the need for the application 
of social scientific knowledge really so great? 
I believe that it is very great and that the in- 
definite feeling and ambiguous desire to 
penetrate the whole field of practical experi- 
ences with sociological thinking and thereby 
to undertake an intensive education in soci- 
ology is not a fashionable whim but an ur- 
gent necessity for meeting the confusion and 
the senselessness of our present-day culture. 
What, however, is this sociological thinking? 
It consists in the knowledge that the life of 
human beings in all kinds of societies pos- 
sesses its own laws and its own determina- 
tion. Although this determination is not easy 
to understand by superficial observation, it 
agrees in part with the deviating rules of 
individual life. Since, however, the individ- 
uals have to live in collective groups and the 
fate of each individual is dependent upon 
these social groups, everyone would have the 
strongest interest in learning the relation- 
ships of persons with groups and the con- 
trasts between an individual and a group. 

The difference between the manner of 
judgment of sociologically oriented people 
and the great majority of the naive and un- 
informed is very great. This is somewhat the 
same as between physicists and nonphysi- 
cists, between engineers and those technical- 
ly uninformed, between musicians and un- 
musical people. But in these latter cases the 
difference between experts and lay people is 
factually justified and therefore harmless. 
For physics, engineering, and music are done 
by physicists, engineers, and musicians, but 
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the leadership of social life lies mostly in the 
hands of those who are ignorant of social 
facts. Sociologists are playing the role of 
Cassandra. 

I am by no means of the opinion that the 
task of practical state and social leadership 
shall be exclusively in the hands of the soci- 
ologists. The solution of practical problems 
is primarily a matter of will and not merely 
of knowledge and understanding. The scien- 
tific investigations in the highly complicated 
relationships of social life present us with so 
many contradictions, even riddles, that, 
when we sociologists are asked to predict 
what will actually happen, our answer must 
be, “We don’t know.” We see all too clearly 
that, when that which happens shows good 
results in one direction, it frequently leads 
to unfavorable consequences in another. So- 
cial life is not a mathematical problem for 
which there is only one solution; it is rather 
an ongoing problem which is never com- 
pletely solved. 

Practical people fear instinctively that, 
when problems are turned over to students 


of social science, the results will be twofold: 
(1) a constant controversy among the theo- 
reticians themselves, each of whom attempts 
to show that he knows better than the other 
and to prove that only he is right; and (2) 
that what was formerly a simple-appearing 
thing has been made into an insoluble riddle 
by the sociologists. 

However, these semivalid objections are 
of minor importance in comparison with the 
urgent need of recognizing that the ideas of 
the unselfish and tireless workers in social 
science should have a place in a world domi- 
nated by lust and stupidity. But even more 
important than the direct participation of 
the learned in practical social work is the 
deepening and broadening of the training, 
so that the number and quality of the teach- 
ers who will be in a position to influence 
their students on practical matters will be 
increased. In all Europe, and in Germany 
also, the teachers and the training institu- 
tions for social sciences are today far too few 
in numbers. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE 


JOHN BIESANZ' AND LUKE M. SMITH 


ABSTRACT 


Racial discrimination may be an expression of basic values of formalism and discipline. It is strengthened 
by whatever makes an occupational status into a generalized status, and it is weakened by an extension of 
market and political freedom for all groups in the society. It is also weakened by competition between 


societies for the loyalty of the lower race caste. 


The pattern of race relations in one region 
or country is sometimes compared with that 
in another, but the two territories are usual- 
ly so far apart that daily mass contact be- 
tween their populations is not possible.? On 
the Isthmus of Panama, however, in the 
same metropolitan area one side (the Canal 
Zone) is governed by the United States, the 
other side, just across the street, by the Re- 
public of Panama—countries with quite dif- 
ferent traditions in the treatment of Ne- 
groes. Moreover, a group of Negroes (not of 
American origin but of Panamanian ances- 
try, Catholic, and Spanish-speaking) is there 
brought under the influence of both patterns 
of race relations; some live and work on one 
side, some on the other side, while many live 
in the Republic and work in the Zone. Pana- 
manian Negroes tend to conform to dis- 
criminatory practices when they go to the 
Zone side of the street; white Americans 

t United States Visiting Professor at the National 
University in Panama in 1946-47. The present paper 


is based on Biesanz’s field study in Panama at that 
time and during the two following summers. 

2 E.g., Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriages in 
Hawaii (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), pp. 121 
ff., and Robert E. Park, ‘‘Introduction,” pp. vii-xiv; 
Clarence E. Glick, ‘‘The Position of Racial Groups 
in Occupational Structures,” Social Forces, XXVI 
(December, 1947), 206-11; Oscar I. Janowsky, 
Nationalities and National Minorities (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1945), pp. 3-5; Robert K. Merton, 
“Fact and Factitiousness in Ethnic Questionnaires,” 
American Sociological Review, V (1940), 13-28; 
Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil (Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 321-50; Frank 
Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1946), pp. 3-4, 42-127; Kimball Young, 
Social Psychology (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1947), PP- 272, 279. 


tend to accept equality when they go to the 
Panamanian side. 

Why does this pattern of race relations 
exist in the Zone, whereas it does not exist 
in the contiguous territory of the Republic? 
Very few American Negroes have ever lived 
in the Zone, so that it was not necessary to 
extend the American pattern to Panamanian 
Negroes simply in order to retain the tradi- 
tional caste relations between white and Ne- 
gro Americans in the Zone.’ The case of 
Panama and the Canal Zone directs atten- 
tion toward the needs of a society as a social 
system and toward the ways in which a pat- 
tern of race relations fulfils these needs. 
From a certain viewpoint, the needs of a so- 
cial system may be taken as: expressive 
(symbolic), adaptive (functional), and in- 
tegrative (structural) .4 

Thus the comparison of race relations in 
Panama and the Canal Zone will be ana- 
lyzed in three ways. First, by a comparison 
of these two societies with respect not only 


3 For studies which deal with the other major 
group of Negroes on the Isthmus—English-speaking, 
Protestant, West Indian immigrants and their chil- 
dren—see John Biesanz, ‘‘Cultural and Economic 
Factors in Panamanian Race Relations,” American 
Sociological Review, XIV (December, 1949), 772-79; 
and ‘‘Race Relations in the Canal Zone,” Phylon, XI 
(First Quarter, 1950), 23-30. 


4Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1950), chaps. ii and v; Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1949), esp. chap. i; Talcott Parsons, Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1949), esp. 
chaps. i-iii; F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939), chap. xxiv. 
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to race relations but also to other normative 
patterns. It must be seen to what extent a 
race relations pattern is symbolic behavior, 
expressive of basic values rather than merely 
ad hoc behavior. Second, by a functional 
analysis of the two societies. It must be 
shown to what extent any society, faced 
with the external situation of the Zone and 
operating with the same means and condi- 
tions, would tend to form a pattern of racial 
discrimination, regardless of basic values. 
Third, by an observation of the strains 
which occur in the social structure when 
there are changes in the external situation 
of the society. It must be shown whether 
racial discrimination in the Zone was func- 
tional at one time and later became nonfunc- 
tional or dysfunctional. 


FORMALISM AND DISCIPLINE IN RACE 
RELATIONS 


Panamanian society is relatively less for- 
mal and disciplined, Zone society relatively 
more so. Furthermore, the points at which 
these values are emphasized in Panamanian 
society differ from the places where they are 
emphasized in the Zone. A comparison of 
normative patterns is shown in Table 1.° 

A high degree of formalism and discipline 
is necessary for the chief function of the 
Zone society—operation of the Canal. Ra- 
cial discrimination, while not necessarily 
functional, is at least an expression of basic 
values from which there come normative 
patterns which are functional. Further evi- 
dence of the relation between these values 
and racial discrimination is seen in Pana- 
manian society. Here the point where for- 
malism and discipline are relatively high— 
in the upper-class kinship structure—is pre- 
cisely that point where racial discrimination 
is greatest. 


5 Cf. Merton, of. cit., pp. 50-51. 


6 These are relative differences only, even though 
for the sake of simplicity the statements are made as 
unqualified differences. This is not intended to be a 
complete description of the value systems of the two 
societies. For example, there are also important val- 
ues of equalitarianism and humanitarianism in 
American society which conflict with the racialism of 
this society. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Would any society, faced with the extex- 
nal situation of the Zone and operating with 
the same means and conditions, tend to form 
a pattern of racial discrimination, regardless 
of basic values? Some light can be thrown 
upon this question by comparing the Zone 
and the Republic with respect to technologi- 
cal, economic, political, and racial factors. 

Technological norms.—The very existence 
of the Zone society depends upon the opera- 
tion of the canal and of the railroad and 
sanitation—especially the control of yellow 
fever and malarial mosquitoes. These jobs 
require a high degree of skill and discipline: 
any society in the situation of the Zone, 
whether that society were homogeneous or 
heterogeneous racially, with or without ra- 
cial equality, would have to place a high val- 
ue upon formalism and discipline—unless 
the technology were to become greatly sim- 
plified. 

Economic norms.—The society must be 
organized in order to get the technical jobs 
done. There must be a technical division of 
labor, with jobs going to those persons who 
have the known skill and reliability to per- 
form them. It happens in the Zone that 
white Americans are known to have the 
necessary skill and reliability and that col- 
ored labor is by and large not qualified in 
these respects. 

There must also be a system of remunera- 
tion for the motivation of the workers. At 
this point the Zone is confronted by eco- 
nomic factors not related to the technologi- 
cal, namely, two diverse standards of liv- 
ing—the high American standard and the 
relatively low Panamanian one. The remu- 
neration pattern which is an adaptation to 
these economic norms is the division of em- 
ployees into “gold-roll” and “silver-roll” 
categories (now officially called “U.S. rate” 
and “local rate”). These categories make the 
double distinction between (1) the higher 
labor (administrative, professional, skilled, 
and semiskilled) and the unskilled labor and 
(2) the American and the Panamanian 
standards of living. Consequently, to the ex- 
tent that these economic norms exist, gold- 
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roll personnel must be both in the higher 
labor categories and American, and silver- 
roll personnel must be unskilled labor and 
Panamanian or some other group with a 
Panamanian living standard. The racial 
composition of the categories of remunera- 
tion is due largely to the racial composition 


in segregated districts, are permitted to 
trade in commissaries which carry a higher 
prestige line of goods, send their children to 
schools which have better teaching, equip- 
ment, and curriculum, have different wait- 
ing-rooms at the medical dispensaries, and 
have different churches, clubs, places of rec- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF NORMATIVE PATTERNS IN PANAMANIAN AND CANAL ZONE SOCIETY 


The Republic 

1. Low technological rationality. 

2. Poorly developed occupational roles; low ef- 
ficiency and poor job discipline are normal 
expectations. 

3. Low evaluation of the ethics of “earning 
one’s way’’; high evaluation of the ethics of 
“something for nothing.” 

4. Unstable government; little separation of the 
man from the office; administration for per- 
sonal, power ends is a normal expectation. 


5. Unstable family; frequent unions without 
formal sanction of church or state; high ille- 
gitimacy rates; frequent separation and de- 
sertion; extended but loose kinship structure; 
mistress system in middle and upper classes. 
However, among the upper class the ex- 
tended family as a power group is strong. 

6. Informal friendship groups are strong, espe- 
cially among adult males. 

7. Recreational life conducted in informal 
groups. 

8. Racial categories unclear; most people have 
some Negro ancestry but are considered as 
mestizo rather than Negro; considerable ad- 
mixture of white, Indian, and Negro stock. 
Whites have highest prestige, mestizos lower, 
Negroes lowest; no formal discrimination in 
public places, residential districts, occupa- 
tion, or public office, and such discrimina- 
tion as does exist can usually be overcome by 
money or personal favoritism; intermarriage 
and intermating freely permitted. However, 
the upper class discourages marriage of Ne- 
groes into their group. 


of the available labor supply rather than to 
a policy of discrimination. 

This remunerative system is then unin- 
tentionally made into the basic institution in 
the Zone. In addition to financial remunera- 
tion, there are payments in kind. The gold 
and silver categories apply to these also, so 
that gold-roll people receive better housing 


The Zone 

1. High technological rationality. 

2. Highly developed occupational roles; high 
efficiency and good job discipline are normal 
expectations. 

3. High evaluation of the ethics of “earning 
one’s way”’; low evaluation of “something for 
nothing.” 

4. Stable government; clear separation of the 
man from the office; administration for im- 
personal, professional technical ends is a 
normal expectation. 

5. Stable family; unions typically legalized; low 
illegitimacy rates; few separations and de- 
sertions; no institutionalized mistress sys- 
tem—one is either married or one is not mar- 
ried at all. Structurally isolated conjugal 
family is strong among all classes. 


6. Conjugal pair groups are strong; informal 
friendships generally occur within the formal 
occupational structure. 

7. Recreational life conducted in formal asso- 
ciations. 

8. Racial categories sharply defined; persons 
known to have any Negro ancestry are classi- 
fied as Negro; little admixture; whites have 
much higher prestige than Negroes; formal 
discrimination in most phases of life—occu- 
pation, residential districts, schools, restau- 
rants, retail stores, clubhouses, churches, toi- 
lets, drinking fountains, etc.; intermarriage 
strictly forbidden in al] classes, though not 
by law. Skilled occupations, professions, and 
administrative posts monopolized by whites. 


reation, and cemeteries. Whole towns are 
known as gold or silver towns. 

This pattern of nonfinancial remunera- 
tion tends to make a specialized status into 
a generalized status. The chief symbol of 
this generalized status is the IC card, which 
identifies its holder as gold or silver roll and 
entitles him to the low-cost scrip books for 
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the commissaries and to the other privileges 
of his status. Of course his wife and children 
share in these privileges. This remunerative 
pattern would produce a rigid status struc- 
ture in the Zone even if the population were 
racially homogeneous. 

The structural effect of the remunerative 
pattern is intensified by the property pat- 
tern. The situation in the Zone is that of a 
company town. Ownership of all land, pro- 
duction goods, and nonpersonal consump- 
tion goods (housing, schools, retail establish- 
ments, recreational facilities) is vested in a 
single employer. While the workers enjoy 
higher incomes (both financial and nonfi- 
nancial) than they could earn outside the 
Zone, they lose the right to trade on the 
open market—unless they go into the Re- 
public. Their consumption choices are as- 
cribed to them on the basis of their gold- or 
silver-roll position in the remunerative pat- 
tern. 

Political norms.—The single employer- 
owner in the Zone is also the holder of pow- 
er—the government of the United States. 
Hence a person’s position in the remunera- 
tive system is even more of a generalized sta- 
tus. The technical jobs for which the Zone 
society is organized are both economically 
and militarily vital to the United States; 
they must be done at all costs, and thus 
there is a double necessity in limiting the 
flexibility of the social structure. 

Furthermore, United States citizens, like 
the members of any national state, feel that 
they have an exclusive right to the higher- 
income opportunities which their govern- 
ment offers. In the Zone, military security 
provides a further reason why only Ameri- 
can citizens are taken for the more impor- 
tant, higher-income jobs. Because the neces- 
sary technical and organizational skill and 
discipline are possessed mainly by Ameri- 
cans, ascribed and achieved statuses in the 
Zone somewhat overlap. These political 
norms would make for ascribed status even 
if there were no racial differences between 
gold and silver workers. 

Racial norms.—At this point there ap- 
pears a nonfunctional expression of the basic 
values. There may be good functional rea- 


sons why West Indian Negroes and Pana- 
manians of color are on the silver roll; but 
there are neither technical, economic, nor 
political? reasons why very few American 
Negroes are employed in the Zone or why 
those who do have gold-roll jobs and salaries 
are nevertheless required to accept silver- 
roll nonfinancial remunerations. Race in 
American society is institutionally defined 
with that relatively high degree of formal- 
ism and discipline which is expressed in so 
many of its other patterns. All persons hav- 
ing a certain “racial uniform” are treated in 
much the same way, regardless of personal 
relationships. American Negroes in the Unit- 
ed States, West Indian Negroes in the Canal 
Zone, and Panamanians of color are all given 
the status of “Negro.” 

Comparison with the Republic.—The func- 
tion of Panamanian society is mainly the 
provision of services for the Canal Zone: la- 
bor, merchandising, and recreation. There is 
little industry, and agriculture is not highly 
developed. Hence Panamanian society nei- 
ther has nor needs the high technical division 
of labor that exists in the Zone. One’s re- 
munerative status is less likely to become a 
generalized status, for there is only one 
standard of living (the Panamanian), owner- 
ship of both producers and consumers goods 
is diversified, and the economic organization 
is separated from the state. Finally, while ra- 
cial categories do exist, they are loosely de- 
fined. Personal relationships rather than for- 
mal considerations are likely to determine 
whether a Negro can obtain the status of a 
white. When the functional differences be- 
tween the Republic and the Zone are can- 
celed, the diverse patterns of race relations 
in the two societies appear as symbolic be- 
havior, expressive of diverse orientations 
toward basic values of formalism and disci- 
pline, rather than merely ad hoc behavior. 

Suppose, now, that a change in the exter- 
nal situation requires a different expression 
of the basic values. Will the pattern of race 
relations then change? Both the Zone and 
the Republic can be used to inquire into this 
problem. 


7In the sense of international, not domestic, 
politics. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE II 


STRAINS IN THE PATTERN OF RACE RELATIONS 
ACCOMPANYING CHANGES IN 
FUNCTIONAL PROBLEMS?® 


The pattern of racial discrimination in 
the Zone was functional at one time; but, 
with changes in the kind of job which the 
society must perform, it is becoming non- 
functional and even dysfunctional. The per- 
sistence of this pattern in the Zone was not 
due to habit or inertia, for, as will be shown, 
the pattern actually developed as it lost its 
function. Historically the Zone society may 
be divided into three periods: in the first the 
society had to adapt to certain external con- 
ditions in order to survive; in the second 
these functional problems were largely 
solved and problems of maintaining the 
structure arose; and, finally, there appeared 
a new set of external conditions which 
threatened the existence of the society. 

The functional period—From 1904 to 
1914 the technical problems of building a 
canal and providing for sanitation were up- 
permost in the Zone society, for the whole 
Panamanian venture had required an enor- 
mous amount of capital and was highly 
speculative. The Zone was regarded by its 
inhabitants as a workshop rather than a so- 
ciety—residence was believed to be only for 
the duration of the job, and one’s status in 
the Zone was specialized rather than gen- 
eralized (one’s generalized status lay “back 
home”’). The monopoly of income opportuni- 
ties in the Zone was “natural” because of the 
unique geographic situation of the Isthmus 
and the American monopoly of technology, 
organizing ability, and capital. Because of 
the overwhelming emphasis upon techno- 
logical problems, the members of the Zone 
society were selected on the basis of ability 
to do the job rather than upon their society 
of origin. Hence the unskilled labor force in- 
cluded not only a large proportion of Ne- 
groes from the West Indies but also a small 
number of whites from southern Europe. For 
purposes of labor discipline and morale, each 
ethnic group was housed, fed, and otherwise 
taken care of in separate establishments and 
given the kind of cuisine to which it was ac- 
customed. The higher personnel categories, 

§ Cf. Bales, op. cit., p. 157. 


being mostly white Americans, were of 
course segregated in the same way. Thus the 
gold- and silver-roll segregations were ac- 
cepted as functional rather than structural, 
especially since the silver roll contained both 
Negroes and whites, and the Negroes them- 
selves were from different islands in the 
West Indies and had different local customs 
and manners of speech. 

The structural period.—After 1914, when 
the Canal had been built and its operation 
was fairly certain, emphasis was no longer 
upon sheer survival of the Zone society; 
however, the social structure, based upon 
the gold- and silver-roll categories, re- 
mained. The residents of the Zone began to 
define it as a full society rather than a mere 
workshop. Many workers, finding their in- 
comes and generalized status higher in the 
Zone than in their homelands, remained. 
Many had acquired families and friends in 
the Zone, while social ties back home were 
weakened over the years. The American 
whites and the West Indian Negroes re- 
mained, but the European whites left, with 
the result that the gold and silver rolls tend- 
ed to correspond more to a structural than 
to a functional division of society. 

The Zone now became more of an artifi- 
cial monopoly, politically protected. The 
white Americans on the gold roll retained 
their jobs and privileges for themselves, their 
children, and other white Americans arriv- 
ing from the States. The Zone had been 
made into a much more pleasant place to 
live than it had been when the Americans 
had first arrived; the Americans felt them- 
selves to be pioneers and took pride in the 
Zone as an earned possession. This feeling 
was especially strong among the skilled and 
semiskilled workers, who in the competitive 
economy of the States would at best have 
been insecure in the lower-middle-class sta- 
tus they enjoyed in the Zone. Fearful that 
the completion of the Canal would deprive 
them of their jobs, they used the pressure of 
their labor unions as means of prohibiting 
noncitizens, that is, West Indians and Pana- 
manian Negroes, from holding skilled and 
semiskilled jobs (during the functional 
period some of these jobs had been held 
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by capable Negroes). Higher technological 
education was denied children of silver 
workers through the device of the segre- 
gated schools. Technically competent silver 
workers were occasionally allowed into gold 
jobs but were given only the financial income 
and not the gold privileges, so that their gen- 
eralized status remained silver (i.e., Negro). 
Labor unions and “old timers’ clubs were 
the chief bearers of Zone traditions, especial- 
ly those concerned with the remunerative 
pattern and its nonfinancial extensions. 
Thus the initiative to preserve this pattern 
came not from the top administrators who 
had originally established it for technical 
and economic reasons but from those per- 
sons whose generalized status was closely 
tied to the Zone, who could not have en- 
joyed nearly as good or secure incomes and 
status in the United States. 

These structural categories, however, 
were no longer so successful in solving the 
functional problems of operating the canal 
and maintaining sanitation. This was be- 


cause the West Indian Negroes and the 


Panamanians of all shades, who were cate- 
gorically denied gold jobs and privileges, 
were also, like the white Americans, looking 
upon the Zone as a full society rather than a 
workshop. Hence the workers in the un- 
skilled category became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with conditions which they had 
once accepted during the functional period. 

The new functional period.—Gradually 
the artificial, politically protected monopoly 
began to break up. Once more the Zone so- 
ciety had to adapt to certain external condi- 
tions in order to survive, but now these con- 
ditions were not of the physical and biologi- 
cal universe but of the social universe. The 
Zone had to adapt to competing societies. 
This period was clearly in evidence in World 
War II, when labor shortages gave the silver 
workers other markets. In 1946 another kind 
of competition entered the Zone. The United 
Public Workers Union of the CIO sent or- 
ganizers from the American mainland, or- 
ganized the silver workers, and thereby 
broke the monopoly formerly enjoyed by the 
gold-roll labor unions (mostly AF of L). 
These gold-roll unions had been the chief 


pressure groups for maintaining the racial 
discrimination in the Zone. There was also 
competition on a world-wide scale for the 
political loyalty of the silver workers. The 
Communist party played upon discontent as 
a means of obtaining members, and the 
United States government counterbid for 
loyalty by offering increased pay and privi- 
leges. In addition, the invidious terms “gold 
roll’’ and “silver roll” were replaced (official- 
ly but not in common parlance) by the eco- 
nomically more correct “U.S. rate” and 
“local rate,” but the new functional period 
has only begun, and there is still much racial 
discrimination. 

Finally, as time passed, the thinning 
ranks of the “old timers” were recruited by 
a new immigration of Americans. These re- 
cruits no longer experienced the monopolis- 
tic prestige which the “old timers” had felt, 
and they had to be inducted into the senti- 
ments and patterns of the gold-roll group. 
For the newcomer the Zone offered just an- 
other job rather than the unique status of 
pioneer, so that he did not feel a great inter- 
est in preserving the discrimination pattern. 
What is actually happening in the new func- 
tional period is a structuring of the Zone so- 
ciety still more in the direction of highly de- 
veloped occupational roles. Thus the pattern 
of racialism, which is an expression of the 
basic values of formalism and discipline, is 
being replaced by a more functional ex- 
pression of these values. 

Comparison with the Republic.—The prin- 
ciple that a social structure adapts itself to a 
changing external situation is also applicable 
to the pattern of race relations in Panamani- 
an society. In recent years there has been a 
tendency for lighter-skinned Panamanians 
to be more aware of racial differences and to 
show prejudice against their darker-skinned 
countrymen. Traditionally there has been 
some slight base of racial discrimination in 
Panama but relatively little discrimination; 
furthermore, the race relations pattern in 
the Zone has irritated Panamanians and has 
been made a focus of complaints against 
“Yankee imperialism.” Why, then, has this 
pattern seeped across the boundary line into 
the Republic? 
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The most satisfactory answer is that 
there has been a change in the external situa- 
tion of Panamanian society. Historically the 
function of Panamanian society has been 
that of exploiting its natural monopoly of 
transportation across the Isthmus. With the 
digging of the canal, however, this task was 
transferred to another society by virtue of 
the technological, economic, and political 
norms already mentioned. Even though 
Panamanians have benefited greatly by the 
American operation of the canal, they have 
lost their former control of the situation, and 
their functional problem is now that of de- 
riving an income from the Zone through the 
selling of services and by seeking political 
concessions from the United States. 

Panamanians are, then, no longer par- 
ticipating in the functional tasks. They feel 
entitled to the income opportunities which 
the Zone has to offer, and they are irritated 
when these opportunities are given to West 
Indian Negroes. The crux of the matter 
comes when a technically trained, middle- 
class Panamanian is given silver nonfinan- 
cial remuneration even though he holds a 
gold job with gold pay. Often he gets only a 
silver job regardless of his ability. He con- 
cludes that the Americans have put him into 
the generalized status of Negro, that is, low- 
er caste. Then as a means of achieving what 
he believes to be his birthright, the lighter- 
skinned Panamanian emphasizes his white 
status by exhibiting prejudice against his 
darker-skinned countrymen. This pattern of 
race relations is easily carried from the Zone 
into the Republic because the two territories 
are contiguous parts of the same metropoli- 
tan area, and one’s generalized status can 
easily be the same on each side of the street. 
The existence of race prejudice in Panama is, 
then, adaptive rather than integrative-ex- 
pressive, whereas in the Zone it is the other 
way around. 


THEORETICAL STATEMENT 


The basic values of formalism and disci- 
pline may be expressed in a pattern of racial 
discrimination.? They may be expressed also 
in patterns of high technological rationality 
and highly developed occupational! roles. 


Thus industrial efficiency, in so far as it is 
expressive (symbolic) rather than merely 
adaptive (functional) contains a paradox: it 
requires strong emphasis upon specialized 
statuses while creating generalized statuses 
in another direction. 


9 Psychological studies have shown the relation 
between ethnocentric attitudes and formalism (per- 
ception of racial traits), disciplinarian and authori- 
tarian attitudes, religious and moral conventional- 
ism, occupation, and the status needs of socially inse- 
cure parents. See T. W. Adorno, ‘‘Types and Syn- 
dromes,” in T. W. Adorno ef al., The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 
p. 767; Gordon W. Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, 
“Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal of Psychology, 
XXII (July, 1946), 9-39; Richard Centers, ‘‘Atti- 
tudes and Belief in Relation to Occupational Strati- 
fication,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXVII 
(May, 1948), 179-85; Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
‘‘Parents and Children as Seen through the Inter- 
views,” in Adorno et al., op. cit., p. 385; Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik and D. Nevitt Sanford, ‘‘The Anti-Semitic 
Personality: A Research Report,” in Ernst Simmel 
(ed.), Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease (New York: 
International Universities Press, 1946), pp. 96-124; 
Howard H. Harlan, ‘‘Some Factors Affecting Atti- 
tudes toward Jews,” American Sociological Review, 
VII (1942), 821; Daniel J. Levison, ‘“The Study of 
Ethnocentric Ideology,” in Adorno et al., op. cit., 
p. 150; Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. 
White, “‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experi- 
mentally Created ‘Social Climates,’ ” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, X (1939), 271-99; Ronald Lippitt 
and Marian Radke, ‘‘New Trends in the Investiga- 
tion of Prejudice,”’ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCXLIV (March, 
1946), 167-76; Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, 
Public Opinion and the Individual (New York: 
Harper& Bros., 1938), pp. 97-98; R. Nevitt Sanford, 
‘*Ethnocentrism in Relation to Some Religious Atti- 
tudes and Practices,” in Adorno et al., op. cit., 
pp. 220-21; R. A. Schermerhorn, These Our People 
(Boston, Mass.: Heath & Co., 1941), pp. 491, 493, 
496. 

However, these studies have given little consider- 
ation to the ways in which ethnocentric attitudes 
may fulfil the needs of a social system. In this re- 
spect it may be fruitful to re-examine Pareto’s 
rentier (“‘prejudiced”) and speculator (‘‘liberal’’) 
personality ideal types. Both of these he treats as 
containing elements necessary for a social system, 
and he shows how different proportions of these ele- 
ments are necessary in different societies, depending 
upon the functional problem with which the society 
is confronted. See Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and So- 
ciety, ed. Arthur Livingston; trans. Andrew Bon- 
giorno and Arthur Livingston (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1935), Vol. IV, secs. 2227 ff. See also 
Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 339-63. 
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Whatever makes a specialized status into 
a generalized status tends to increase racial 
discrimination. Thus when the external situ- 
ation of a society requires a high degree of 
technical skill and discipline, and when these 
technical requirements happen to be con- 
centrated in one race rather than diffused 
among several races, racial barriers are 
raised.?° Likewise, if a system of remunera- 
tion includes payment in kind, if ownership of 
production and consumers goods is not high- 
ly diversified, and if employer, owner, and 
powerholder coincide, then specialized status 
becomes a generalized status, and racial bar- 
riers are strengthened. To the extent that 
these institutional patterns are required by 
technological, economic, and political fac- 
tors in the situation, they are functional and 
therefore comparatively rigid, with a similar 
effect upon the rigidity of the racial barriers. 
Racial discrimination can be decreased if re- 
muneration is entirely in money, if there is a 
high degree of choice on both the labor and 
the consumer market, and if economic rights 
can be made largely independent of the per- 
formance of political duties. 

As the external problem becomes solved, 
racial discrimination will increase rather 
than decrease, because groups which for- 
merly enjoyed a functional monopoly of the 
higher income and prestige opportunities are 
now in danger of losing that monopoly. In 
this way racial discrimination becomes more 
of a structural pattern, concerned with inte- 
grating the society. The pattern will weaken 
only if there is a change in the external situa- 
tion which will make the loyalty and morale 
of the lower prestige groups relatively more 
valuable." When there is competition be- 
tween societies for the loyalty of the lower 
prestige groups, racial barriers are likely to 
be weakened.” There will then be more of a 
functional expression of the values of formal- 


10 Everett C. Hughes, ‘‘Queries concerning In- 
dustry and Society Growing Out of Study of Ethnic 
Relations in Industry,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, IV (April, 1940), 211-18. 

11 Cf. Alex Inkeles, ‘‘Social Stratification and 
Mobility in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950,” American 
Sociological Review, XV (August, 1950), 479. 


ism and discipline, such as greater emphasis 
upon occupation as a specialized rather than 
a generalized status. 

Thus the pattern of race relations can 
change in adaptation to an external situa- 
tion, without a change in the underlying val- 
ues. This principle can apply in reverse. A 
society with little racial discrimination and 
with low valuation of formalism and disci- 
pline may increase its racial discrimination 
in adaptation to a changing external situa- 
tion. This occurs when there is differential 
prestige between societies, and the one with 
the lower prestige is identified with the low- 
er race caste of the other society. In order 
to obtain advantages, members of the low 
prestige society will try to identify them- 
selves with the upper race caste of the so- 
ciety with high prestige; they will separate 
themselves from their fellow-countrymen 
who have lower caste racial characteristics." 


A pattern of race relations in a given so- 
ciety can most readily be changed if, in the 
scientific investigation, one shows how this 
pattern may fulfil the adaptive (function- 
al), integrative (structural), and expressive 
(symbolic) needs of that society as a social 
system. With this analysis it may be possible 
to find effective substitutes for the existing 
pattern. 


12 Emory S. Bogardus, ‘‘A Race Relations Cycle,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (January, 
1930), 612-17; Hughes, of. cit., pp. 219-20; Rene 
Maunier, The Sociology of Colonies, ed. and trans. 
E. O. Lorimer (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1949), Vol. I, Part II; R. E. Park, ‘‘Our Racial 
Frontier on the Pacific,” Survey, LVI (1926), 192-96; 
Bernice Anita Reed, ‘‘Accommodation between Ne- 
gro and White Employees in a West Coast Aircraft 
Industry, 1942-1944,” Social Forces, XXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1947), 84: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, The Colonial Problem (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937), pp. 270-71. 

This adaptation may not be entirely rational but 
may depend in part on the presence of other basic 
values, e.g., equalitarianism and humanitarianism, 
which conflict with racialism. 


3 Cf. Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 79; Maxine W. Gordon, 
‘*Race Patterns and Race Prejudice in Puerto Rico,” 
American Sociological Review, XIV (April, 1942), 
294-301. 
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RACE PREJUDICE AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


HERMAN H. LONG 


ABSTRACT 


Race prejudice approach is inadequate to define intergroup and race relations. Scientific formulations do 
not warrant the degree of precision ascribed to the operation of prejudice or the importance frequently 
given it as a predictive factor in social change. A two-category hypothesis of prejudice is suggested: (a) 
prejudice having its source in a personality type and (5) prejudice as a body of attitudes derived from 
adventitious sources. The latter are held especially important in the prognosis of constructive change, for 
they derive from social and cultural influences and are modifiable quantities. Implications for a strategy of 
race relations, centering upon public policy and institutional reform, are drawn. 


In both the scientific and the popular lit- 
erature of race relations reference is com- 
monly made to the concept of “race preju- 
dice.’’ Whether in this form or in some alter- 
nate expression, the concept is used to de- 
scribe and explain a wide range of phenome- 
na which encompass forms of group conflict 
and social distance as well as antipathetic 
individual attitudes. In its purely descrip- 
tive uses there is little doubt that the term 
has been a valuable linguistic tool for ex- 
pressing compactly a body of social con- 
flicts and pathologies. However, in its ex- 
planatory applications, serious questions are 
raised for the social scientist, for there is im- 
plicit in this usage a causal determination 
for existing problems of race and intergroup 
relations. Reduced to its simplest form, this 
usage means that current social practices of 
discrimination and segregation against ra- 
cially designated segments of the population 
stem from attitudes of race or group preju- 
dice. A further extension of this conception, 
particularly as it concerns methods for modi- 
fying these practices, is that race prejudice 
becomes the central focus of attack. It is 
then argued that the modification of existing 
racial practices and policies must wait upon 
the reduction of prejudice on the part of the 
majority population. 

The important implications of this con- 
ception are not only that it provides a way 
of conceiving the problem of intergroup re- 
lations but that it likewise prescribes the 
means of effecting social change in this area, 
namely, reducing and possibly eliminating 
prejudice. The point of view is personal, in- 
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dividualistic, and subjective, in contrast 
with one that stresses collective, institution- 
al, impersonal, and ecological factors. It as- 
cribes a central motive and motivation and, 
to a considerable degree, assumes that indi- 
viduals and groups behave more or less con- 
sciously and deliberately under the impetus 
of this motive toward diverse segments of 
the population. It further assumes a close 
predictive relationship between prejudice 
and individual and group behavior in re- 
sponse to current issues and possible modi- 
fications in social practice. 

The basic question raised concerns the 
adequacy of this approach for ameliorative 
social change in group relationships and 
practices. This is a fundamental issue for so- 
cial scientists now interested in the elimina- 
tion of race exploitation and discrimination. 
The present paper is an exploration of some 
of the implications of the “race prejudice”’ 
conception to programs of action and re- 
form. 

I 


The fundamental question concerns the 
meaning and nature of race prejudice. As 
has been pointed out in recent reviews of the 
literature by Rose,’ Goldstein,? and Vickery 
and Opler,’ the term has been applied to 


Arnold and Carolyn Rose, America Divided 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1948), chaps. i and x. 


2 Norma Friedman Goldstein, The Roots of Preju- 
dice against the Negro in the United States (Boston: 
Boston University Press), chaps. i and xi. 


3 W. E. Vickery and M. E. Opler, ‘‘A Redefinition 


of Prejudice for Purposes of Social Science Re- 
search,” Human Relations, Vol. I, No. 4 (1948). 
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such a wide variety of phenomena that it 
lacks clear definition for scientific purposes. 
These and other writers generally agree to 
the necessity for a clear and systematic treat- 
ment of the concept which will integrate our 
present knowledge and understanding. The 
present paper is largely of an exploratory na- 
ture and, of course, does not presume to un- 
dertake this task. As an initial proposition— 
though evidence of substantial group preju- 
dice may be agreed upon as a given social 
fact—it may be said that the present state 
of our scientific formulations does not war- 
rant the degree of precision ascribed to 
prejudice as a determinant of social change. 

Part of our present uncertainty has de- 
rived from the fact that use of the term 
. “prejudice” has been made from two disci- 
plines and perspectives—the one sociological 
and the other psychological—and with dif- 
ferent points of emphasis by different writers 
in these fields. On the whole, sociological 
usage has been largely descriptive, referring 
generally to types of racial conflict, ideolo- 
gies, and sentiments, as well as group and in- 
stitutional practices. Psychological usage, on 
the other hand, has been concerned with race 
prejudice within the general framework of 
the psychology of attitudes and particularly 
with reference to attitudes and personality 
structuring. Psychological and psychiatric 
treatment has more closely defined the 
meaning of prejudice—for in the final analy- 
sis it is a term characterizing the thought, 
feeling, and behavior of the individual—but 
in the emphasizing of individual and sub- 
jective aspects the conception of prejudice is 
overlooked as a group and social phenome- 
non. 

Our present lack of systematization is 
strikingly revealed in the various designa- 
tions for prejudice. Rose, for example, makes 
a strong case for the use of the term “hate” 
because of its clear and rather definite con- 
notations. Goldstein, on the other hand, says 
that hostility—which in her usage is similar 
to Rose’s term “hate’”’—should be distin- 
guished from prejudice, though it may or 
may not arise from prejudice. Hartley’s defi- 
nition is in terms of a tolerance-intolerance 


continuum,‘ while Ginsburg objects to the 
use of such “soft” words as “tolerance” to 
designate what he considers to be in the or- 
der of a deep-seated personality complex. 
Still further, other recent writers® have at- 
tempted to assess the relative weight of mis- 
judgment as over against prejudgment and 
cognitive as against conative processes in 
prejudice. 

In all probability, the writers have iso- 
lated different aspects of a complex attitude. 
The several points of view may be legiti- 
mately held; but they point, at different 
times, to different manifestations and char- 
acteristics of what is considered prejudice. 
Dollard, in applying the frustration-aggres- 
sion hypothesis to prejudice, emphasized 
that race prejudice is apparently a “‘mixed 
phenomenon” involving a number of dis- 
parate concepts.’ Kramer, likewise stressing 
the complex nature of prejudice, has desig- 
nated three major levels of orientation—cog- 
nitive, emotional, and action-orientation— 
and indicated several specific dimensions of 
attitude within each of these.’ 

The treatment of prejudice as a complex 
rather than simple attitude formation, pos- 
sessed only in more or less degree, represents 
a growing consensus in the field. Qualifica- 
tions as to differing weights of cognitive and 
conative factors, of content and experience, 
of source of prejudice and the different ra- 
cial, religious, and national groups to which 
it is attached, and of the different degrees of 
salience and action-orientation seem to limit 
considerably the importance of prejudice as 
a predictive factor in the expected behavior 
of large segments of the population. 


4 Eugene Hartley, Problems in Prejudice (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946). 

5 Sol Ginsburg, unpublished lecture at the Fisk 
University Race Relations Institute, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1948. 

6 Vickery and Opler, op. cit. 

7 John Dollard, ‘‘Hostility and Fear in Social 
Life,” in T. M. Newcomb and E. M. Hartley, Read- 
ings in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947). 

8’ Bernard M. Kramer, ‘‘Dimensions of Preju- 
dice,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. XXVIII 
(1949). 
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An additional and related matter has 
been the discovery of the generality of preju- 
dice or intolerance. This generality has been 
shown to exist in two ways: (1) in the sense 
that prejudice characterizes a personality 
formation of a much larger order of trait 
pattern and (2) in terms of its “generaliz- 
ing” effects; namely, the readiness and ease 
of the extension of a group judgment to oth- 
er group objects of unfamiliar and unre- 
lated context. The work of Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Levinson, and Sanford, Ackerman and 
Jahoda,’° and Hartley has demonstrated the 
first consideration. Hartley has also shown, 
with respect to the latter, that personal con- 
tact or experience with a group is not pre- 
requisite to a biased judgment. This is sub- 
stantiated in large part by McKenzie’s re- 
cent finding that groups least favorably and 
most favorably inclined toward contact with 
Negroes did not differ in variety of actual 
contacts with them." 

The tendency for group prejudices to be 
arrived at in the absence of fact and experi- 
ence largely accounts for their irrationality 
and inconsistency. Rationalizations must 
necessarily be made on shifting points of ref- 
erence determined either by factors in the 
immediate situation or by valuations implic- 
it in cultural and traditional practices. They 
may also stem from and relate to central per- 
sonality needs and motivations, in which 
case they would probably have greater in- 
ternal consistency and form a more stable 
configuration though still maintain a charac- 
ter of dissociation. 

A matter of further importance to the na- 
ture of group prejudice concerns its degree 
of salience for the individual and the extent 
to which verbal or written expressions of 


9 E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and N. 
Sanford, ‘“The Anti-Democratic Personality,” in 
Newcomb and Hartley, op. cit. 


10 N. Ackerman and M. Jahoda, ‘“The Dynamic 
Basis of Anti-Semitic Attitudes,” Psychoanalytical 
Quarterly, XVII (1948), 240-60. 


1B. K. McKenzie, ‘‘The Importance of Contact 
in Determining Attitudes toward Negroes,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIII (1948), 
417-41. 


prejudice predict actual behavior of the same 
category. These are not necessarily the same 
considerations, but they appear to be funda- 
mentally related. One is largely perceptual 
and the other behavioral, though both may 
be aspects of the same major factor. Hartley, 
who discusses ethnic salience as the tend- 
ency to be aware of the minority-group iden- 
tification of an individual, has shown that 
this tendency is a distinct psychological enti- 
ty characteristic of the responding individ- 
ual. Persons of high ethnic salience, accord- 
ingly, would seem likely to act upon thtir 
prejudices; salience thus implies the possi- 
bility of predicting actual behavior. Howev- 
er, whether or not prejudice or discrimina- 
tory behavior does ensue would be strongly 
qualified by the situation. 

Although Hartley found ethnic salience a 
factor in the response of the individual, he 
did not discover a significant relationship 
between it and the degree of tolerance or in- 
tolerance expressed by subjects in written 
responses. Even though here we are dealing 
with a factor which would tend to increase 
the predictability of behavior from preju- 
dice, the range of uncertainty of behavior 
appears to be quite wide. In a recent study 
of subjects in a real situation Saenger and 
Gilbert” support Hartley’s findings on eth- 
nic salience and degree of tolerance; they 
found no significant relationship between 
prejudice and the awareness of customers of 
the Negro sales personnel employed by New 
York stores. Even further, they discovered 
that expressed prejudice had no relationship 
to the customers’ buying or failing to buy. 

A study by Bray’ to predict behavior of 
white gentile subjects in experimental situa- 
tions with Negroes and Jews from responses 
on attitude tests is corroborative. Not only 
did Bray fail to obtain evidence of positive 


2G. Saenger and E. Gilbert, ‘“Customer Reac- 
tions to the Integration of Negro Sales Personnel,” 
a mimeographed publication of the American Jewish 
Congress, Research Committee on Intergroup Rela- 
tions (New York, 1949). 


13 D. W. Bray, ‘‘The Prediction of Behavior from 
Two Attitude Scales,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, XLV (1950), 66-89. 
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linear correlation between tested anti-Negro 
and anti-Semitic attitudes and behavior, but 
the results were contrary to his original sup- 
positions. Other personality factors were 
found to play a determinative role in behav- 
ior. Bray concluded that the relationship be- 
tween attitude and behavior, as well as atti- 
tude and personality factors, is not constant 
for different degrees of attitude. 


II 


We seem, in the light of this evidence, to 
be dealing with two general orders of phe- 
nomena. One of these would appear to be a 
personality type formation of much larger 
compass and configuration than the specific 
content and mechanisms of prejudice against 
certain groups. Experience with the group 
objects of prejudice and discrimination, as 
part of a causal history, is not of major im- 
portance here. The manifestations of both 
attitudinal and behavioral group antago- 
nism which develop (in given cultural and 
situational context) are in this case products 
of more basic motivation. This structure is 
beyond specific experiences with groups and 
individuals, though it may give “direction’’*4 
to experiences and profoundly influence 
perceptual organization. 

The second general order of phenomena 
may be referred to as “nonpersonality de- 
terminants” of attitude and behavior. They 
may be conceived of as a group of adventi- 
tious factors, in the sense that they relate to 
attitudes derived through external social 
and cultural sources and acquired through 
rote-learning process without ego motiva- 
tion. Here is a wide range of ready-made ma- 
terials in which group attitudes are either 
overtly expressed or implied. Of especial im- 
portance among them are group stereotypes, 
which are communicated through mass me- 
dia (both formal and informal channels) and 
become a part of public opinion and informa- 
tion; cultural evaluations which sustain and 
rationalize a set of social status relationships 
(e.g., “white supremacy”’); forms of racial 

14Cf. N. R. F. Maier’s concept of ‘“‘direction” 


(‘‘An Aspect of Human Reasoning,” British Journal 
of Psychology, XXIV [1933], 144-55). 


etiquette and social taboo, exerting a strong 
sociomagical control over individual and 
group behavior; and group discriminatory 
segregatory policies and practices. The lat- 
ter also include institutional and public pol- 
icy determinants, as well as organizational 
movements; and these appear, as a group 
of factors, to be assuming increasing impor- 
tance in fashioning intergroup relation- 
ships.*5 

The two groups of phenomena are not 
mutually exclusive. The first is more or less 
dependent upon adventitious factors for fur- 
nishing the content of specific attitudes and 
behavior and is then reinforced by them. 
The amount and kind of specific reinforce- 
ment would appear in considerable measure 
to account for the degree of fixation or in- 
tensity of prejudice attitude. The “nonper- 
sonality determinants,” however, constitute 
a separate and independent category. They 
would seem to involve the more loosely or- 
ganized and less intense set of behaviors and 
attitudes. Moreover, they are inconsistent, 
variable quantities, continually shifting from 
one situational context to another. They are 
likewise sensitive to the larger social and 
political influences at national and interna- 
tional levels and must adjust to them. This 
involves a significant period of social lag 
which is not uncommonly fraught with un- 
certainty and tension in intergroup relation- 
ships.® The impertant thing about antipa- 
thetic group attitudes and behavior arising 
from adventitious sources is that they are 
modifiable quantities, subject to learning 

8 Joseph Lohman presented this aspect of preju- 
dice in a paper before the Annual Institute of Race 
Relations at Fisk University in 1948 (‘‘Institutional 
Aspects of Race Relations: Basic Community Proc- 
esses Affecting Racial and Cultural Contacts”). See 
also Dietrich C. Reitzes, ‘‘Collective Factors in 


Race Relations” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1950). 


16 E.g., the lag between United States Supreme 
Court rulings on the admission of Negroes to south- 
ern universities, to interstate bus travel, and to din- 
ing-car facilities and actual compliance in policy and 
administrative practice. These, among other recent 
national developments, involve adjustments in prac- 
tice and individual attitudes of acceptance which 
either have been made or are in process. 
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and experience and responding to shifts in 
social practice and climate. 


Ill 


In the hypothesis suggested there appear 
advantages for the consideration of possibili- 
ties for change in race relationships, particu- 
larly in so far as strategies and programs of 
research and action are concerned. In the 
first place, we are not left with the simple 
and limited formulation of prejudice as a fac- 
tor influencing social change and predicting 
individual and group behavior. Thus, the 
possibilities for action do not depend upon 
psychiatric-educational programs. The mass 
therapy of individuals to produce a kind of 
consensus of “unprejudicedness” suggests 
not only a faulty definition of the problem 
but also an impossible proposal. 

Second, it furnishes a clue to the problem 
of intensity of prejudice and the susceptibili- 
ty of the attitude to modification that can 
be tested experimentally. The suggestion is 
that we are not dealing with a unitary quan- 
tity but rather with two somewhat different 
kinds of phenomena, of different causal and 
motivational history, and of different de- 
grees of personality and ego involvement.’? 

Third, these two advantages point to the 
possibility of a new and more useful educa- 
tional approach to race and intergroup rela- 
tions. The task does not become one of cre- 
ating or modifying deep-seated attitude for- 
mations but rather one of changing more or 
less superficial and loosely structured ones. 


The focus of interest shifts from the individ- 
ual per se to social and cultural influences, 
communication and public opinion, public 
policy, and institutional practice. Except in 
the case of key individuals whose race atti- 
tudes are part of a more basic and inclusive 
personality and who may at the same time 
be vested with strong political and other 
public powers, attitudes may, it appears, un- 
dergo change. 

This shift of emphasis from individual to 
group and institutional determinants in so- 
cial change is important for more than edu- 
cation. In so far as deliberate efforts of re- 
form are concerned, it makes significant the 
entire area of legislation, law and court ac- 
tion, policy and practice modification, and 
organizational movements. The crucial fac- 
tor thus becomes the development and op- 
eration of strategies of reform, aimed at in- 
stitutional, policy, and administrative ob- 
jectives and geared to the pace of more gen- 
eral social change. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


7 It is possible, where specific and pervasive cul- 
tural patterns are involved and continuously rein- 
forced by social, magical, and familial controls and 
sanctions (e.g., the system of racial etiquette of the 
South), that prejudices of adventitious source may 
assume a rigidity and fixity similar to personality- 
derived ones. However, even in this case, the assump- 
tion is that attitudes of this source would be rela- 
tively loosely integrated into the total personality. 
Especially important is the increasingly large area 
where specific forms of etiquette and taboo do not 
operate—the area of new issues and relationships. 


TECHNOLOGY, BIOLOGY, AND THE CHANGING FAMILY: 


M. F. NIMKOFF 


ABSTRACT 


In the past, revolutionary changes.in the family have been effected by basic inventions and discoveries in 
the means of production, notably by the domestication of plants and animals and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The effect on the biological functions of the family has been indirect, the result of the changed economic 
functions of the family. In the near future the biological functions of the family may be affected directly 
by important discoveries in the rapidly developing field of the biology of sex and reproduction. This paper 
considers some of the anticipated lines of development and their probable implications for the family. 


Twice in its long history the human fami- 
ly has been transformed by revolutionary in- 
ventions and discoveries. The first transfor- 
mation, which occurred about ten thousand 
or more years ago, resulted from the discov- 
ery of methods of domesticating plants and 
animals. These and correlated inventions es- 
tablished the village with its fixed home- 
steads and so augmented the economic func- 
tions of the family as to give us the most 
highly integrated family organization we 
have ever had—the family of the household 
economy of the plow culture. This highly 
stable structure continued in the Western 
world until about two hundred years ago, 
when inventions pertaining to steam pow- 
er, steel, precision instruments, and inter- 
changeable parts accelerated the transition 
from handicraft to factory production, which 
has been signalized as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In general terms, the effect of the latter 
has been to break down the organization 
that had been built up in the household 
economy. The transfer of economic produc- 
tion from the home to the factory has re- 
duced the size of the family, increased the 
employment and status of women, lessened 
the authority of men, curtailed the educa- 
tional, protective, and status-giving func- 
tions of the family, and increased the proba- 
bilities of divorce. All this is familiar to stu- 
dents of the family, who generally appreciate 
the dynamic role of inventions and discover- 
ies in changing our social institutions. 

The Industrial Revolution continues and 
may gain momentum as atomic energy is ap- 


t Presidential address, Eastern Sociological So- 
ciety, given at Boston, April 22, 1950. 


plied to production. Meantime, the atomic 
bomb greatly encourages decentralization of 
population. Our cities, established when 
transportation was largely by the relatively 
inflexible facilities of boat and train, crowd- 
ed factories together into small areas, while 
poorly developed local transportation meant 
that workers had to live close to their places 
of work. The paved highway and the trailer 
truck, together with electric power and oth- 
er facilities, have helped to decentralize in- 
dustry, especially light industry; and the au- 
tomobile and the commuters’ train have 
made it possible more conveniently to live in 
one place and work in another. The influ- 
ence of the atomic bomb is therefore to rein- 
force an already existing trend away from 
the cities, although not to the farms, based 
on man’s preference for open spaces, fresh 
air and sunshine, and a little of the good 
earth beneath his feet. The airplane and es- 
pecially the helicopter are, it would seem, in- 
ventions which will make it increasingly 
practicable to work in one place and have a 
home in another. 

The loss of production by the home and 
by members of families as units has meant 
that the economic functions of the family 
have dropped into a subsidiary position, and 
the definitive functions of the family—sex, 
reproduction, the rearing of children, and af- 
fection and companionship between mates 
and between parents and children—have ris- 
en to a position of commanding importance. 
In absolute terms even these primary func- 
tions have suffered a loss as a result of the 
changing economic organization of society. 
There is some evidence to suggest that the 
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average city dweller exercises the sexual 
function less than the average farmer, at 
least so far as coitus in marriage is con- 
cerned; and of course the drop in the birth 
rate means that the reproductive function 
has declined. Whether companionship and 
fellowship have similarly suffered it is diff- 
cult to say, since there are no reliable data 
or objective indexes to judge by. But even if 
there has been an absolute loss in these sex- 
ual and interpersonal functions, there has 
been a relative gain because of the greater 
loss in the economic and other correlated 
functions. In Colonial times in the United 
States a man choosing a wife, or his father 
choosing his wife for him, was likely to be 
concerned about how good a cook, seam- 
stress, and housekeeper she was, whereas to- 
day the accent is mainly on how good a com- 
panion she will make. 

The changes in our technology have, then, 
in addition to affecting directly the econom- 
ic functions of the family, indirectly affected 
the biological functions of sex and repro- 
duction. 

What we have now to see (and it is a phe- 
nomenon to which, so far, little attention 
has been accorded by sociologists of the 
family) is that we may experience in the near 
future a revolution in the biological func- 
tions of the family comparable to the revo- 
lution which has occurred in the economic 
functions during the last two hundred years. 
This new impact on the family derives from 
discoveries in the rapidly developing field of 
the biology of sex and reproduction. 

We have time for but a brief considera- 
tion of one or two lines of development. As a 
first example, consider the progress that has 
been made in determining the sex of the 
child before conception. This is not to be 
confused with the prediction of the child’s 
sex before birth, which can now be made in 
certain cases on the basis of various tests, 
although with less than too per cent ac- 
curacy. 

For some time we have known that the 
child’s sex is determined by the type of sperm 


2 Science News Letter, June 14, 1947, Pp. 377- 


cell contributed by the father. There are 
two types of sperm cell, the male-producing 
Y-sperm and the female-producing X-sperm, 
whereas in the ova there is only one type of 
sex cell, the X-type. Each parent contributes 
one sex chromosome to the child; if two X’s 
combine, the child is female; an X and a Y 
produce a male. So it is the father, or at least 
his sex chromosomes, that determines the 
sex of his children, and the mother has noth- 
ing to do with it. Yet many a wife in igno- 
rance of this fact has felt guilty because she 
did not present her husband with a son. King 
Farouk of Egypt divorced his queen, accord- 
ing to press accounts, because she bore him 
no son. 

The X-chromosome is slightly larger than 
the Y-chromosome, and the female-produc- 
ing sperm contains slightly more chromo- 
somal material, making it slightly more 
dense. Harvey has calculated that the Y- 
sperm should have a density of 1.07132 and 
the X-sperm a density of 1.1705.3 By means 
of a special centrifuge apparatus (the vacu- 
um type turbine centrifuge) and the use of 
a proper medium for the density gradient (a 
20 per cent dextrin in Ringer’s solution), 
Harvey thinks it possible to separate these 
two kinds of cells. The refinement of tech- 
nique required for success is comparable, 
Harvey points out, to that which separated 
Uranium 235 and 238. For this reason, says 
Harvey, “‘we may designate any process of 
sorting the two kinds of sperm for control of 
sex as essentially a separation of biological 
isotopes.”’ 

It should be emphasized that the separa- 
tion of male-producing and female-produc- 
ing sperm has not yet been accomplished, 
but one would be bold indeed who would ar- 
gue that it will not be done in the future. If 
and when the two cells are separated, use of 
them for purposes of reproduction would in- 
volve artificial insemination. There is, how- 
ever, at the present time no important ob- 
jection to this procedure when the donor is 
the woman’s husband. 

3 E. Newton Harvey, ‘‘Can the Sex of Mammali- 


an Offspring Be Controlled?” Journal of Heredity, 
XXXVII, No. 3 (March, 1946), 71-73. 
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Another approach to influencing the sex 
of the child has to do with the date of con- 
ception. In experiments with rats it was 
found that the later in the fertile period the 
animals were mated, the greater was the 
number of male offspring.4 The percentage 
of male to female offspring increased from 
a normal of 100 to percentages ranging 
from 149 to 225. It was not possible to re- 
verse the situation and vary the percentage 
to a female preponderance, presumably be- 
cause the rats could not be induced to mate 
early when the female was in heat. Ham- 
sters, it was found, could be so mated but 
their time-sex ratio was just the reverse of 
the rats. The experimenters believe that the 
human schedule will be like that of the rats, 
although the evidence is as yet very slight. 
Data on human two-egg twins are reported 
to show that there is a constant ratio of 126 
to 127 like-sexed twins to 100 where one twin 
is a boy and the other a girl. If chance were 
the only factor involved, then the two-egg 
twins would be evenly divided as to sex. But 
if the time of conception influences sex, then 
it would be likely that both twins conceived 
early or late in the fertile period would be of 
the same sex, while twins conceived in the 
middle of the fertile period would, according 
to the theory, more often be of different sex. 
It should be noted, however, that no theory 
has been advanced which satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the relation of sex to the time of 
conception. 

Even if scientific research should give us 
the knowledge of how to control the sex of 
the child, the question remains: Would we 
use the knowledge? And, if so, how? Do we 
have a preference for boys or girls? It may 
be observed at once that, even if there is no 
general preference for one sex over the other 
in a society, individual parents may still pre- 
fer one sex to the other, or a certain ordering 
of their families according to sex, in which 
case the ability to achieve this end may be 
deemed to contribute to the happiness of the 
couple. Margaret Mead in Male and Females 


4 Science News Letter, June 18, 1949, p. 387. 
5 (New York: William Morrow Co., 1949), p. 264. 


has stated that there are no social reasons 
why parents in the United States should pre- 
fer boys to girls or vice versa, but there is at 
least the reason that boys preserve the fami- 
ly name, in which there may be pride. Mead 
thinks most American parents would like to 
have a balanced family of boys and girls, but 
the preference is probably that the firstborn 
be a boy, which means that a son would be 
the more common choice of one-child fami- 
lies, if there were control. 

This discussion assumes that the mores 
would be favorable to the new knowledge 
and that prospective parents would be per- 
mitted to utilize it. But we have no assur- 
ance that the control, if achieved, would be 
socially sanctioned, especially if it resulted 
in an appreciable imbalance in the sex ratio. 
There seems to be no great demand for con- 
trol of the sex of the child at the present 
time. At least such a demand, if it exists, is 
not evident in any considerable application 
by scientists to the task of solving the tech- 
nical problems involved. But if a differential 
in the size of the male population establishes 
the superiority of one nation over another in 
war, then it is conceivable that sex control 
may be encouraged in the future even as a 
high birth rate, without reference to the sex 
of the children, is now encouraged in nearly 
every Western nation by means of subsidies 
for babies. Dictatorial governments in par- 
ticular may find sex control appealing and 
may derive an advantage from the reluc- 
tance of democratic states to adopt the prac- 
tice and/or to favor male births. 

We may consider briefly the implications 
of an unbalanced sex ratio as it relates to the 
marriage system. The evidence from primi- 
tive peoples indicates that an appreciable 
surplus of women in a society, resulting 
mainly from the high mortality of male 
hunters in late adolescence and early man- 
hood, is a condition disposing to polygyny, 
whereas a surplus of men, usually resulting 
from female infanticide and/or religious clois- 
tering, disposes toward polyandry. War in 
modern times in many Western nations has 
led to a large surplus of women of marriage- 
able ages, but, barring another war, the im- 
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balance in the sex ratio has been temporary, 
correcting itself in the next generation. If 
the sex of the child were controlled by sci- 
ence, and a continuing preference for males 
were to be expressed by a society, it would 
seem that the bases would exist for a trend 
toward polyandry. Considerable changes 
might be expected in the status of the sexes, 
their social roles, and their attitudes toward 
each other. 

We may speculate further on what effect, 
if any, controlling the sex of the child would 
have on the relations of husbands and wives. 
If sex control is utilized, then procreation 
must occur by artificial insemination. Dur- 
ing the past century or so, the trend has 
been to emphasize the psychological rather 
than the procreative function of coitus, as 
the reduction in the size of the family bears 
witness. Sex control would presumably fur- 
ther this trend; indeed, procreation and coi- 
tus might be rendered entirely separate func- 
tions. The fertile period would be empha- 
sized more, and there would be more birth 
control. In the latter connection we may 
note in passing another probable biological 
development in the near future, namely, a 
long-term contraceptive. Knowledge of how 
to inhibit ovulation already exists, but such 
regulation disturbs the balance of the endo- 
crine system. 

A further significant discovery in the bi- 
ology of sex has to do with the preservation 
of human germ plasm. Success has been 
reported in preserving human sperm 125 
days in dry ice after vitrification in liquid 
nitrogen, with no appreciable decline 
in motility in this period beyond the 
decline of the first two hours. As much 
as 60 per cent of the human sperm sur- 
vived the treatment so far as motility is con- 
cerned. The limit was 125 days, because an 
assistant failed to resupply the dry ice after 
that time, and the sperm warmed up. The 


6 Hudson Hoagland, ‘‘The Chemistry of Time,” 
Scientific Monthly, LVI (1943), 56-61; Hudson Hoag- 
land and Gregory Pincus, ‘‘Revival of Mammalian 
Sperms after Immersion in Liquid Nitrogen,” Jour- 
nal of General Physiology, XXV (January 20, 1942), 
344. 


experiment was not resumed, but the experi- 
menter believes that vitrified sperm will 
keep indefinitely at the temperature of dry 
ice. But whether they would be able to fer- 
tilize, he, of course, does not know.’ He re- 
ports that he was unable to get an adequate 
yield of sperm other than human to survive 
at very low temperatures and was therefore 
unable to perform fertilization experiments. 
The doctors object to using preserved se- 
men in human subjects, since they do not 
know how it will work. Experience with 
animal insemination has been limited to us- 
ing semen that has been kept only a rela- 
tively short time, a maximum of about 168 
hours.® If it could be demonstrated that no 
harmful effects result from the use of vitri- 
fied human sperm, the opposition might dis- 
appear. The objection would persist if donor 
semen were used, but where the male is the 
woman’s husband there probably would be 
no organized religious objection, to judge by 
the present position of the churches on arti- 
ficial insemination. If there is no objection, 
many new possibilities are opened up. For 
instance, a woman who is married a short 
time before a war and who bears no children 
before being separated from her husband 
may still bear her husband’s child even if the 
husband is killed in action, if his semen is 
preserved beforehand. Widowhood under the 
circumstances may become a somewhat dif- 
ferent experience from what it now is. Semen 
banks are a possibility in such a situation. 
Still another arresting development in the 
biology of reproduction has to do with the 
transplantation of fertilized ova, so that the 
young of one breed is mothered by another. 
Rabbits frorn small breeds have been incu- 
bated in the bodies of hardy giants. These 
experiments have great significance for ani- 
mal breeders, for they indicate that pure- 
bred animals of prize stock can be produced 
in run-of-the-mill farm animals of the same 
species or in foster-mothers hardier than the 


7 Letter from Hudson Hoagland to the writer, 
March 4, 1948. 
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natural mothers. Many thoroughbred ani- 
mals are poor breeders. For instance, high- 
strung race horses frequently abort their 
young. The technique of transplanting ova 
might permit eggs from a female of the line 
of, say, Seabiscuit, to be fertilized with 
sperm from Man of War and incubated in 
the body of a giant Percheron mare, which 
would easily carry and foal the embryo. An 
injection of “gonadotrophic’”’ hormones 
would first be given the Percheron to induce 
a pseudo-pregnancy and prepare her for her 
maternal task. Moreover, by injecting other 
“‘gonadotrophic” hormones into female ani- 
mals, the number of eggs produced at ovula- 
tion has been increased three- or fourfold. 
If the animal is normally incapable of bear- 
ing the litter, the excess of eggs may be 
transferred to foster-mothers.? 

These are, of course, experiments with 
animals other than man, and we do not know 
that they would work with human beings. 
Even if the transplantation were practicable 
for human beings, there would in all likeli- 
hood be objection to use of it. Probably not 
many women would be enthusiastic about 
having other women bear their babies for 
them. The demand for such foster-mothers 
would be small, probably limited to women 
who wish babies of their own but who for 
constitutional reasons cannot carry an em- 
bryo to term. Difficulty may also be expect- 
ed on the part of the women who bear anoth- 
er’s child. It is hard to see what the motives 
for such behavior might be or what satis- 
factions might be derived, but human mo- 
tives are often subtle. There are women for 
whom the physical experience of childbear- 
ing is a health-giving experience and who are 
infirm when not bearing a child. Such wom- 
en might welcome the experience of ma- 
ternity if no financial problems were in- 
volved. If the practice were established, it 
would probably be necessary to keep the 
foster-mother uninformed as to the identity 
of the true parents of the child, lest there be 
embarassing emotional involvements. Secre- 
cy as to the identity of the donor is the policy 

9 Robert W. Marks, ‘‘Babies from Substitute 
Mothers,” Science Illustrated, I1, No. 3 (March 
1948), 17-19. 


at present in artificial insemination with 
donor semen. The probabilities are very 
great, however, that transplantation of fer- 
tilized ova in human beings, if practicable, 
would be opposed, and the practice might be 
prohibited by society. It is mentioned here 
merely to indicate the revolutionary direc- 
tions in which biological research may be car- 
ried, with implications for the human family. 

If a worn-out ovary from an old dog is 
transplanted in a young dog, the ovary is re- 
juvenated,’® which makes it possible for a 
pedigreed champion to have puppies years 
after she herself is dead. The experimenters 
plan to make another transplantation when 
the dog gets older. If that succeeds, it may 
be possible to preserve an ovary forever, a 
new type of immortality. The experimenters 
see no reason why ovaries cannot be trans- 
planted from one human female to another, 
although this has not been done. There 
would not ordinarily seem to be any public 
objection to such an operation. 

In discussing certain of the innovations 
in preceding paragraphs, reference has been 
made to the use of the sex hormones. This is 
another brilliant chapter in the book of re- 
cent advances in the biochemistry of re- 
production, to which we can here refer only 
briefly. The literature deals mainly with the 
lower animals, with whom experimentation 
is permissible. In one experiment a pre- 
pubertal castrated chimpanzee was paired 
with an intact male. The administration of 
male sex hormones led to the social domi- 
nance by the castrated animal, whereas fe- 
male sex therapy resulted in its subordina- 
tion." Following injection of a female rat 
with estrogen and progesterone, mating re- 
sponses were induced despite the congenital 
absence of gonadal tissue.‘* Hormone thera- 

ro “Sex Organs Rejuvenate,” Science News Letter, 
LVI, No. 27 (December 31, 1949), 4109. 


tt G. Clark and H. G. Birch, ‘‘Hormonal Modifi- 
cations of Social Behavior. I. The Effect of Sex- 
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py has also succeeded in reversing sex roles. 
Thus a single-comb Brown Leghorn hen dis- 
played male mating behavior following suc- 
cessive implants of testosterone propionate 
pellets, in contrast with the earlier negative 
findings following single daily injectionsofthe 
hormone." Some experiments on human sub- 
jects have also been made. When tor wom- 
en under treatment for endocrine disorders 
were given androgen administered intramus- 
cularly, subcutaneously, or orally, all but 13 
reported some increase in libido."4 In another 
experiment progesterone depressed excessive 
libido and androgen decidedly increased 
both libido and general well-being, with best 
results obtained by implantations of pellets 
of testosterone propionate.'s On the basis of 
such experiments, it has been conjectured 
that the amount of androgens greatly affects 
the vigor of the sex drive and that the abso- 
lute or proportionate amount of estrogens 
affects its direction.” It is, of course, not im- 
plied that learning and experience are not al- 
so important factors affecting the sex drive 
but only that constitutional factors are im- 
portant, especially the hormones of the 
glands of internal secretion. 

The foregoing are only a few of the re- 
markable developments in the biology and 
chemistry of reproduction, sufficient perhaps 
to indicate to us what promise for the future 
this infant science holds. Time does not per- 
mit more than the briefest mention of im- 
portant developments in other areas, nota- 
bly the biochemistry of nutrition. For in- 
stance, aging in rats has been greatly post- 
poned by heavy doses of vitamin A in the 
early years. If a comparable result were to 
be achieved in man, this one fact alone could 
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have a significant effect on the relationship 
between the sexes and on the relations of 
parents and children. 

Confronting these discoveries, sociologists 
must consider what social implications they 
may have. An important consideration is the 
mores: if they are hostile, the new knowledge. 
will not be widely utilized. Hostile mores are 
also an obstacle to scientific discovery itself. 
But, as we have seen, many of the changes 
which would be effected by the new discov- 
eries are possible within the limits of the ex- 
isting sex mores. There seems to be no ob- 
jection to new scientific procedures if they 
are employed exclusively within marriage. 
For instance, the Roman Catholic church 
sanctions artificial insemination if the hus- 
band is the donor and if insemination by the 
physician follows normal coitus. Some of the 
innovations mentioned above can be con- 
fined to the marital pair, and presumably on 
this account there would be no objection. 
Such would be the case as regards the control 
of the sex of the child. But this would in- 
volve artificial means in separating the two 
types of sperm, and to this might be objec- 
tion from certain groups, though not all, just 
as there is objection at present to obtaining 
the husband’s semen by methods other than 
normal marital coitus, for purposes of assist- 
ing in the insemination of the wife. So we 
conclude that certain of the procedures will 
meet with acceptance and that other pro- 
cedures may meet with opposition. 

We cannot be certain as to what the pub- 
lic practice will be with regard to many of 
the biological innovations, since they create 
new situations for which the old definitions 
are not adequate. Such is the case, for in- 
stance, with artificial insemination at the 
present time. Artificial insemination has 
been introduced into our culture by the doc- 
tors, and thousands of inseminations have 
been performed. There is as yet no body of 
law or clearly defined public opinion regard- 
ing the practice. Certain church bodies have 
taken a stand against it when the donor is 
not the woman’s husband, and there are a 
few contradictory court decisions. In due 
course public policy may be formulated on 
the issue, but it may not be the same in all 
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societies, just as public policy on abortion 
and birth control varies in different cultures 
at the present time. Moreover, even if at 
first there’ is opposition to the practice, the 
opposition may eventually moderate, for the 
mores change. 

It may also be observed that the system- 
atic opposition of the group to a practice 
does not necessarily mean that the practice 
will not exist. There are many thousands of 
abortions each year despite the taboo against 
them. Where a need exists, and the knowl- 
edge of how to fill it, it is difficult to suppress 
the practice in a complex, heterogeneous, 
rapidly changing society. What the doctors 
and their patients do in our complex society 
is not generally known: the statement that 
thousands of persons have been artificially 
inseminated is probably news to most citi- 
zens. 

So we conclude that, even if there is op- 
position to new biological practices and 
knowledge, there may still be not a little dif- 
fusion of the innovations, with considerable 
effects on family practices. But it is too soon 
yet to say whether there will be opposition 
to many of the discoveries that are in process 
of being made in the field of biology and 
chemistry of reproduction. It may, further- 
more, be noted that not all scientific discov- 
eries are put to use. For one reason and an- 
other, the death rate of inventions and dis- 
coveries is high. But if the innovation has 
great human significance and there is a de- 
mand for it, there is considerable probabili- 
ty that it will be developed and diffused. 

Tosum up, the family in the past has been 
shaped by changes in the social system of 
which it is a part, and particularly by chang- 
es in technology and economic organization, 
which are among the most dynamic elements 
of the social system. These changes in tech- 
nology have during the past century and a 
half been revolutionary and have forced 
radical readjustments in the correlated parts 
of culture, including the family. These tech- 
nological changes have been exterior to man 


the animal and have required changes in 
adaptation without any radical change in 
the constitution of man. But now the revo- 
lution in science has extended to the sciences 
of man, and the probabilities are great that 
discoveries in human biology will revolution- 
ize the constitutional bases of human behav- 
ior. There are great discoveries also in the 
psychological realm of which this paper has 
taken no account; family behavior may be 
greatly affected in the years ahead by new 
knowledge regarding the learning process 
and the way personality is shaped by group 
and culture. Sociologists seem to be more 
mindful of the possibilities in the psychologi- 
cal realm, and they have given some atten- 
tion to the correlations of technology and 
the rest of the social order. But there does 
not seem as yet to be much awareness of the 
social influences that the biological discov- 
eries may exert. For this reason this paper 
has been undertaken to draw special atten- 
tion to this situation. 

After Herbert Spencer and his false analo- 
gies between biological organisms and hu- 
man societies, the study of the biological 
foundations of society was discredited. Lat- 
er, the false emphases of instinct psychology 
further helped to minimize the importance 
of study of man the animal. We recognize no 
deterministic influence of biological factors 
in the behavior of man but emphasize in- 
stead the creative role of the learning proc- 
ess. Up to recent times, however, we have 
been dealing with man as a relatively stable 
animal. Now a new dynamism is being intro- 
duced by the notable biological discoveries, 
and biological man may be subject to great- 
er change. This invites a fresh orientation to 
biological man. While sociologists are not in- 
terested in biology per se, sociologists will 
need to acquaint themselves with the bio- 
logical nature of man and the new develop- 
ments in biology if they are to deal intelli- 
gently with the probable social effect of the 
new developments. 
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THE EXPERT IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


KERMIT EBY 


ABSTRACT 


The student who wishes to transmit his ideals into concrete action within the labor movement must, 
above all, be known and accepted as one able to handle the requirements of the position he wishes to hold. 
Some of the requisite knowledge may be gained by academic preparation, but the primary requirements 
can be mastered only through experience. Thus it is imperative that he make himself available to those 
whom he would serve and steep himself in the atmosphere in which he can learn for himself. 


If one wants to influence the direction 
and destiny of the labor movement, the best 
way to do so is to become a member in the 
ranks.' Contrary to what one would expect 
from their size, there are not many jobs in 
the labor movement for trained lawyers, 
economists, statisticians, etc.; nor are re- 
search and educational programs rapidly 
expanded. The reasons for this condition are 
many. 

First of all, contrary to what they advise 
for the federal government, labor leaders 
prefer surpluses to deficits, and new or ex- 
panded programs upset the financial status 
quo. In this area labor leaders are conserva- 
tive and not easily moved to spend money 
on the new and untried. Furthermore, the 
costs of day-to-day operation, plus the con- 
stant pressure to maintain and expand the 
organization, take most of the current in- 
come. Many national and international 
unions, particularly in the CIO, are spending 
to the limit of their capacity, while the locals 
are building up the reserves. (Here is an- 
other argument for working at the grass- 
roots level.) 

Second, the labor movement is a pro- 
foundly political movement ; a movement of 
men who are on top and men who want to 
get to the top; a movement of constantly 
conflicting ambitions. Consequently, the 
new employee in the labor movement is not 
simply a new man; he is an addition to a po- 
litical leader’s or department head’s prestige 


™See my ‘‘Why They Leave the Unions,” 
Christian Century, August, 1949, and ‘Can We 
Teach Citizenship?” Phi Delta Kappan, November, 
1949. 


and influence. Because of this, it takes much 
longer to create the political moment when it 
is possible to hire a new person than it does 
to find and hire the right person. This is a 
fact which the novice seldom understands. 
All he sees is a job which needs doing and a 
man capable of doing it. 

Because of this necessity to achieve a po- 
litical balance and to achieve the necessary 
understandings, one seldom walks into a 
union office looking for a job and walks out 
with one. This is not meant to be an argu- 
ment for not walking in. On the contrary, 
this is the first step in making one’s self 
available; and in this saga ‘Available 
Jones,” the man who will try his hand at 
anything, anytime, is our hero. 

The best way to get a job is to get ac- 
quainted with the individuals in the union 
who are in a position to hire you and then 
cultivate that acquaintance, but not so ag- 
gressively that you become a nuisance. The 
ideal means to accomplish this is through 
volunteering your services to the union 
office and the person you wish to work for, 
as an organizer, in political action, or even 
for some of the routine clerical work on 
which most. union offices never quite catch 
up. By such service you can accomplish sev- 
eral ends at once. You will become familiar 
with the staff without earning the reputation 
of a pest. You will gain some knowledge of 
the internal character of the union and 
some experience in its methods of work, its 
personalities, and its intraoffice politics. 
Most important, you will be creating the op- 
portunity to prove yourself in advance as a 
person who is willing to work and able to 
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execute a job successfully. Thus, when there 
is an opening, possibly weeks or even months 
later, your prospective boss will think of you, 
and probably hire you, because he knows 
you well and knows you are the best person 
for the job. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate this point 
from my own experience. In 1933-34, as a 
teacher in the Ann Arbor Public Schools, I 
became interested in the Teachers Union 
(AF of L), helped organize our local chapter, 
and became active in its politics on both the 
local and the state level. Although I did not 
realize it then, this was the preparation for 
my job as executive secretary of the Chicago 
Teachers Union. I doubt, however, that I 
would have obtained that job even with this 
experience had I not met Mary Herrick, an 
active unionist, through helping her with a 
Teachers Union program on the University 
of Chicago campus. She sponsored my can- 
didacy, and, thanks to her influence and po- 
litical power, I got the job. I was available 
both by experience and by contact. 

In 1935-36, I spent all my spare time 
helping the Auto Workers; organizing, 
speaking to middle-class groups, interpret- 
ing the union’s views, and representing 
them in the state legislature. Again I was 
preparing myself and meeting the men and 
women who later were to become my bosses 
and co-workers. At about the same time, 
Raymond Walsh, a teacher at Harvard, was 
studying the CIO and writing its early his- 
tory. Ray also was a member of the Teachers 
Union, and, when he was under fire at 
Harvard for his outlook and friendliness to 
labor, I, as a fellow-Teacher Unionist, 
served as a member of his defense counsel. 
Consequently, we became professionally and 
personally acquainted. In 1940 Ray was 
hired by the national CIO. Some six months 
later, he hired me. Again the combination of 
experience and participation brought suc- 
cess. 

Today the structure of the labor move- 
ment is different from what it was when 1 
did my first work for it. Then it was a fluid 
organization, a movement; now it is an in- 
stitution with an intrenched bureaucracy 


at all levels. Then, in other words, it was 
easy for volunteers to find a place within the 
movement; now it is not. Because of this 
change, men and women who wish to become 
a part of labor’s staff should give some at- 
tention to the field in which they wish to 
work. 

If one is interested in power, prestige, and 
a salary several times greater than fellow 
staff men in comparable positions within the 
hierarchy, then he should by all means study 
law. Lawyers hold exalted positions in the 
labor movement. They are the high priests 
of power, initiated in the mysteries of inter- 
preting the law and contracts. Their chief 
responsibility is to tell the boss what he can 
and cannot do. Consequently, they acquire 
the privilege of speaking for him. If they 
learn in the process where the corpses of 
compromise are buried, they cannot be fired 
because they know too much. I was al- 
ways impressed by the fact that all staff men 
except Mr. Pressman, the legal counsel for 
CIO, were called to Mr. Murray’s office 
when the latter wanted to see them, but 
when Mr. Murray wanted to see Mr. Press- 
man, he walked to his office. 

Research economists are most important 
next to lawyers on the union: staff. They 
deal with all the mysteries of living costs, in- 
dexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
profits before and after taxes. They, too, are 
developing a cult and perhaps in a few hun- 
dred years will be as exalted as lawyers. 
Now, however, they only prepare the argu- 
ments for the contracts; the lawyers nego- 
tiate. That the lawyer still takes precedence 
was illustrated only at the last CIO con- 
vention where the researchers who had pre- 
pared the arguments for noncontributory 
pensions grumbled because not one of them 
was asked to accompany Arthur Goldberg, 
Pressman’s successor, when he negotiated 
this issue in lieu of Mr. Murray, who was 
presiding at the convention. 

The press and public relations offers an 
exciting field for those hard-working extra- 
verts who believe in what they are selling 
and like to work somewhere between crisis 
and catastrophe. As this becomes more and 
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more an age of public relations, press, radio, 
and mailing lists, more and more union 
battles are fought in public. Thus, unions, 
like corporations, need their spokesmen. It 
might well be emphasized here that, al- 
though specific individuals may specialize 
directly in these fields, the importance of a 
command of the spoken and written word 
cannot be underestimated for anyone who 
wishes to make his influence felt in labor’s 
ranks. The labor leader is almost always an 
able public speaker. In fact, he is often a 
man who has risen to the top because he 
knows how to capture and hold an audience. 
The neophyte must learn to speak on his 
feet without notes in a fashion which is per- 
suasive and in the vernacular of the workers. 
There is only one real way to learn how to 
speak in such a fashion and that is to speak 
wherever and whenever opportunity offers. 
Public speaking can be learned, but some- 
times it seems as much an art asa discipline. 

The importance of learning to write and 
to write for different occasions and purposes 
is justification for a course which provides 
practice in speech-writing, preparation of 
radio scripts, and even eulogies and obitu- 
aries. It is always easier to find trained 
economists than good writers. Even within 
my classes at the University, I was dis- 
couraged when I looked for writers capable 
of clear and forceful expression. Their papers 
were usually accretions and assimilations of 
information, not dynamic documents. Aspir- 
ants to jobs in the labor movement should 
learn to think, speak, and write logically 
and with conviction. 

If one is inclined to question the effective- 
ness of the mass media, education some- 
times offers a healthier field. Here, however, 
one is faced with the fact that many union 
leaders really do not believe in education, for, 
after all, ideas are dangerous and educated 
men may become ambitious and desirous of 
ascending in the union bureaucracy. Fur- 
thermore, it has never been established that 
the educator makes a significant contribu- 
tion toward enlarging the length of the 
check-off list. 

Finally, in the list of experts in the labor 


movement, there is the legislative expert or 
trained lobbyist. His chief job is to win 
friends and influence legislation. In the proc- 
ess he meets all the great of the earth and 
discovers, as Mark Twain did, that “they 
put on their pants one leg at a time, just like 
everybody else!’ Such a discovery takes on 
major significance for labor men who move 
into close contact with the great and near- 
great of the earth yet need to remain un- 
corrupted by the glamour of office and 
power. 


Although special skills are in demand 
in the complex labor organization of to- 
day, no amount of factual information or 
technical competence is significant unless 
the expert knows how to use it to advance 
the policy of the organization. Thus an in- 
trinsic part of the aspiring expert’s training 
must be the absorption of our society, of its 
political and social process, rather than 
simply a highly specialized program of in- 
dustrial relations, labor economics, or strict 
labor law. Lawyers need to know more 
about life and less about contracts, and 
economists more about society and less 
about immutable economic law: “learning” 
is much more easily acquired than is the wis- 
dom to know how to apply it—an observa- 
tion as old as King Soloman. The labor 
movement wants men who are sensitive and 
alert to the life about them, not the research 
Ph.D.’s, who, lacking this quality, are un- 
happy when their job broadens from that 
of counting milk bottles left on workers’ 
doorsteps to the over-all struggle for milk. 

There is little original research in the 
labor movement; and until it gets much 
larger and better staffed, there will continue 
to be little. Thus, the labor movement, like 
many other organizations, is dependent up- 
on government agencies for its basic sta- 
tistical information. It is therefore most im- 
portant to know where information can be 
obtained, for this is much more frequently 
the expert’s task than is the actual doing of 
the research. In order to become proficient 
in his job, he must become above all an 
“operator.” The man who can be called an 
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operator is the man who has contacts in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Census, 
Commerce, Agriculture—everywhere where 
the busy introverts known as researchers are 
assembling facts, useful and otherwise—who 
understand labor enough to pass on the use- 
ful and file the irrelevant. 

The drive for a more equitable share of 
the national income for the worker is a fixed 
star in the union horizon, a generally ac- 
cepted point of departure. It gives the ex- 
pert a clear mandate within which to exer- 
cise his economic selectivity and an assur- 
ance that any facts which do not contribute 
to the ends described are hardly relevant. 
In other words, the expert in such circum- 
stances is not an objective scientist inter- 
ested in truth for its own sake; the labor 
movement is not a place for pure objectivity. 
Instead it is a place where it is assumed that 
the ends it furthers contribute to its mem- 
bers’ welfare. It is a world where the expert 
must know where the facts are and how to 
use them to advance his organization’s ends, 
and a world in which he must believe that 
“pure objective research” is not for such as 
he. The adjusted individual in the labor 
movement is he who understands what poli- 
cy is and how to work within its framework. 
Once he has learned, he is both restricted 
and freed; restricted in attempts to deviate 
from it, and freed to use his imagination to 
advance it. 


Early in employment every individual has 
to learn to accommodate himself to the 
policy of the organization and decide if he 
prefers to play an active or a passive role 
within it. (The passive live longer!) The 
passive accept the policy laid down by con- 
vention and executive board. Usually they 
wait until some superior asks them for an 
opinion or a memorandum. Above all, they 
eschew working through friendly political 
officers to advance their interpretations of 
policy for fear their superiors will suspect 
them of disloyalty. The activist, on the 
other hand, has his own ideas about what 
the organization should be doing and how it 
should be done. He does not wait; he acts. 
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When the boss comes to town, a memoran- 
dum is placed on his desk and an interview 
requested. During the interview reasonable 
efforts at argument and persuasion are used 
to influence him to act or not to act. Some- 
times memorandums oF resolutions are even 
planted through friendly officers. 

In the early days of CIO and the Teachers 
Union the activists, the men with a mission, 
dominated the staff. But now Walsh, Press- 
man, and Webber are gone, leaving the field 
to those more easily accommodated to the 
trends. Which gang is more moral I would 
not venture to say, for it sometimes takes 
more courage to stay than it does to leave. 

The novice needs friendly advice from 
someone who will honestly orient him in 
understanding the conflicts of power and 
persons that exist in every organization. In 
my latter years in the CIO, when I hired 
new members for my staff, I spent hours 
with them, depicting the world they had en- 
tered. Then, if they were expected to per- 
form tasks which had an impact on policy, 
I would give them a month or six weeks 
simply to read resolutions, minutes, and 
other relevant materials and also to get ac- 
quainted with their fellow-workers during 
lunch and committee meetings and con- 
vention. 

Policy is influenced in little ways as well 
as great; through ghost-written speeches, 
through memos for broadcast, through the 
the innumerable articles and statements staff 
men are constantly called on to prepare for 
the leaders to read and deliver. This is par- 
ticularly true when one’s superior officer is 
the kind of man who reads and insists on 
understanding the statement he signs and 
the speeches he gives. Furthermore, in his 
efforts to assimilate the ideas and facts given 
him by the staff man, he truly makes them 
his own. The great ideas and plans of a 
movement such as the CIO do not spring up 
full blown. 


In the CIO and to a lesser degree in the 
Teachers Union one’s opportunity to do 
many jobs for the boss was determined by 
the boss’s secretary. So was the order in 
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which he received the memos from the staff 
men’s offices and the ease with which one 
could see him. Personal secretaries are the 
eyes and ears of their bosses; when the bosses 
are out of town, the secretaries are busy col- 
lecting gossip for their edification on their 
return. 

About a year after I was employed by the 
CIO, Ray Walsh, my supervisor in the De- 
partment of Education and Research, went 
to work for Sidney Hillman in CIO-PAC. 
This left me in charge of the department. 
Consequently, I found myself writing the 
statements and doing the assignments for 
Mr. Murray that Ray would naturally do 
were he there. As time passed, Mr. Murray’s 
secretary depended on me more and more 
and doubtless mentioned to Mr. Murray 
who was doing the jobs. Later, when Ray 
left the CIO permanently, Mr. Murray was 
advised by Miss L to make me de- 
partment chairman. I was “Available Jones” 
approved by the eyes and ears of the boss. 
Bringing in other candidates would have 
only confused the routine. I was given the 
post of chairman without having requested 
it from Mr. Murray. 

In the Teachers Union the situation was 
somewhat different. There were actually two 
executive heads, the president and the ex- 
ecutive secretary. In the struggle between 
them to control the union, the secretarial 
staff was of course neutral, but their neu- 
trality did not prevent their turning the tide 
of history by a word here and a bit of infor- 
mation there. The moral is obvious. The 
wise expert in labor, voluntary, or political 
organizations is fortunate indeed if the secre- 
taries, personal and otherwise, are favorable 
to him. He must always remember that 
they are not merely machines; they are hu- 
man beings who respond to human beings 
who do not think all brains are in the higher 
echelons. 


There are in every organization two or- 
ganizations, the constitutional and the in- 
formal. American Presidents have had and 
do have cabinets, and, if the historians are 
right, more than one President has been in- 
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fluenced by his companions at poker. The 
same situations exist in the labor movement 
and, if anything, more so. Most of the lead- 
ers of labor came up through the ranks. 
They lived their lives in conflict, and in their 
struggles the loyalty and the courage of 
their companions were of extreme signifi- 
cance. Furthermore, these relationships 
were established in the labor leader’s young- 
er years before he became a national figure. 
Those who have lived and fought and some- 
times starved together are bound by ties 
which few newcomers can break through. It 
is important for the young expert who goes 
into the labor movement to understand 
these affinities and realize how important 
they are in the extra-legal relationship. He 
must even be able to understand that he will 
never quite be a part of this inner fellow- 
ship. This is a hard lesson to learn, and one 
which I never completely learned. It is diffi- 
cult for me to accept that I am in a sense an 
outsider in a group which commands my 
loyalties as much as the labor movement did 
and does, and for which I, too, had taken 
risks and made sacrifices. But my back- 
ground was different. I was a wealthy farm- 
er’s son; they were workers. I was never 
really economically insecure; they had gone 
hungry. I went to school; they did not. I 
grew up in a Puritan, temperate tradition; 
they did not. For me there was another 
world outside the labor movement; for them, 
labor was the only world. I have described 
this phenomenon because others from the 
ranks of the college-trained middle class 
have often confessed similar feelings of being 
left out, and doubtless the present genera- 
tion of neophytes will have similar experi- 
ences and soul-searchings. While there is no 
real solution to being born in another world 
and developing through another set of ex- 
periences, it may be helpful to face the fact 
that many an expert has been a part of the 
movement in a legal, constitutional sense at 
the same time that some of these interesting 
other doors are closed to him. 

Although it is not possible to’ become a 
part of the inner circle, the expert, par- 
ticularly the beginner, must resist with all 
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his strength the temptation to run away 
from the situation in which he feels frus- 
trated. There are many ways of running 
away. The primary one might be described 
as interest in the side shows of the move- 
ment. For example, in both the AF of L and 
the CIO the chief cause for existence was 
the organization of the unorganized and the 
increased welfare of the organized. Theo- 
retically all efforts and activity focused up- 
on these aims. Staff men were expected to 
understand this, and a director of research 
and education doubly so. Specifically, the 
primary responsibility of the director of re- 
search and education was that of a resource 
man in the economic and legislative areas 
which contributed to the preparation of 
wage, tax, and other economic data. After 
the primary job was done, education might 
be given attention. But the expert, with his 
academic training, may prefer education in 
all its aspects to the grinding work of re- 
search and be often tempted to do that which 
he likes best. There are also the constant 
temptations to be diverted by the hundred 
and one auxiliary interests, all worthy, such 
as UNESCO, labor and religion, lectures, 
etc.; and consequently, to be absent when the 
vice-president and the executive board meet. 
Yet it is precisely in times such as these that 
the opportunity occurs to become a real 
part of the labor movement. 


Thus, the newcomer in the labor field 
should be careful not to be sidetracked by 
every diverting opportunity which crosses 
his path. He must stick to the main channel 
and do his best to become a part of the op- 
erational units. After all, if he is gone too 
much, there may be no desk for him when he 
returns, or, more seriously, the boss will 
probably have turned to someone else to do 
the job which was logically his, and the con- 
tacts he coveted for the ends he wished to ac- 
complish will be gone forever. This does not 
mean, of course, that the expert need abro- 
gate his own self, mind, and body to the or- 
ganization. Nor does it mean that compro- 
mise becomes a virtue above all others. It 
does mean that the expert must become a 
man capable of bending but not breaking; a 
man capable of wading as well as diving; 
and, above all, a man capable of understand- 
ing all the complex gears which must mesh 
before the machine can go forward. Be- 
coming an organization man is no easy task, 
particularly for the intellectual, and there 
are few vicarious ways of learning the art. 
But it is an art which must be learned in a 
society whose destiny is more and more de- 
termined by organizations. Those who would 
serve must also be an integral part of the 
process in which serving and learning take 
place. 
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PATTERNS OF POOR ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


JOHN FRANK SCHMIDT 


ABSTRACT 
Persons whose economic position is poor and who have had little or no economic security in the past; 


persons who have health problems and physical complaints; those who live alone and who lack 


rsonal rela- 


tionships with a spouse, friends, relatives, or close friends; those who do not participate in social or organiza- 
tional activities; and those with low morale are likely to be poorly adjusted in old age. Confidence in these 
findings was afforded by performing identical research procedures in two cities. No differences in the degree 
of adjustment were found between three socioeconomic strata. 


Personal adjustment in later maturity has 
until recently received little attention from 
sociologists. Evidence on the quality and 
quantity of social relationships among old- 
er members of communities is scarce, al- 


™An exploratory study is reported by J. K. 
Folsom and C. M. Morgan, ‘‘The Social Adjustment 
of 381 Recipients of Old Age Assistances,”’.A merican 
Sociological Review, 11 (1937), 223-29. Miss Morgan’s 
study, based on personal interviews with 170 men 
and 211 women aged seventy or over, found five 
factors associated with ‘‘good adjustment in old 
age.” They were: ‘‘Good health and freedom from 
physical liabilities. . . . Pleasant social and emotional 
relations with friends and members of one’s family. 
Social life and contacts are apparently more impor- 
tant to women than to men. The possession of 
hobbies and outside interests. . . . The quiet, privacy 
and independence of action provided by living in 
their own homes. . . . Some form of work, or useful, 
work-like activity, as distinguished from the more 
recreational activity of a hobby.” Judson T. Landis, 
in “Social Psychological Factors of Aging,” Social 
Forces, XX (1942), 468-71, reports on 450 people 
aged sixty-five to ninety-eight selected in a random 
sample. The factors found associated with adjust- 
ment were: economic independence; a high degree of 
education; a marriage contracted not too early or too 
late in life; a small family; a low death rate of chil- 
dren; marriage with residence with spouse; infre- 
quent changes of residences; a long period of time 
in a regular occupation (constancy of employment); 
few job changes; possession of life insurance; good 
health now and in the past; first chronic ailment de- 
veloping late in life; employment now; gardening as 
a hobby; having some hobby; visits with friends; 
church attendance; preference for living with chil- 
dren (true of women only); and an absence of worry 
about health and finances. Women were better ad- 
justed than men. In addition, the “feeling of having 
enough to do each day”’ was related to adjustment. 

Three University of Chicago unpublished doc- 
toral dissertations using the Cavan-Burgess-Havig- 
hurst-Goldhamer schedule, ‘‘Your Activities and 
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though the anecdotal literature on longevity 
and the literature on clinical and social work 
practice are large." 


Attitudes,” have been completed recently. (1) Joseph 
H. Britton’s ‘‘A Study of the Adjustment of Retired 
School Teachers” deals with 330 retired women 
teachers and 114 retired men teachers residing in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. The factors found to be 
associated with adjustment in both men and women 
were: self-rating of present health; nervous troubles; 
economic position; feelings of permanent security; 
church membership; frequency of reading prayer 
book; belief in afterlife; social mobility; evaluation of 
happiness in life; and total activities score (degree 
of social participation). Factors associated with ad- 
justment in men teachers only were: age; employ- 
ment status; and frequency of listening to radio 
church services. Factors associated with adjustment 
in women teachers only were: number of leisure-time 
activities; number of physical problems; minor 
physical difficulties; happiness rating of marriage; 
number of hobbies; number of clubs belonged to; 
number of offices held in clubs; frequency of attend- 
ance at meetings; and church attendance (Tables 
20 and 21). 

(2) Mrs. Jean Oppenheimer Britton’s ‘‘A Study 
of the Adjustment of Retired YMCA Secretaries” is 
based on 161 retired YMCA Secretaries who re- 
turned schedules. The factors found associated with 
adjustment were: age; self-rating of present health; 
number of serious physical problems; number of 
friends among children; time spent reading; employ- 
ment status; economic position; frequency of church 
attendance; frequency of reading Bible; and total 
activities score (Table 17). 

(3) Ethel Shanas’ ‘‘The Personal Adjustment of 
Recipients of Old Age Assistance: With Special Con- 
sideration of the Methodology of Questionnaire 
Studies of Older People” is based on 388 cases living 
in the Woodlawn area of Chicago. The methodologi- 
cal problems in the fields of study design and sample 
bias are related to her substantive findings. The 
following item replies were found ‘‘favorable to good 
adjustment”: native-white; married; high degree of 
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AREA OF STUDY 


This is a study of personal adjustment of 
persons fifty years of age and over. The 
study was specifically designed to ascertain 
whether personal adjustment in later ma- 
turity differed from one socioeconomic level 
to another. Cases from two cities, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Akron, Ohio, were used 
in this study. The Cavan-Burgess-Havig- 
hurst-Goldhamer questionnaire ‘Your Ac- 
tivities and Attitudes’? in its unrevised 
(1946) form was filled out by some nine hun- 
dred individuals, who were approached by 
students at the University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. The questionnaires 
were collected in Kansas City in the 1947 
academic year and in Akron in the following 
year. 

No study of poor adjustment in older 
persons using this questionnaire has been 
made which deals with socioeconomic, class, 
or strata differences within a sample popula- 


family intimacy (high score of 11 or 12 points); living 
arrangements with spouse; ‘‘choice” in living ar- 
rangements; more than twenty-five friends; more 
than ten intimate friends; health at least fair; less 
than four physical problems; health score high (5 or 
6 points) ; six or more leisure-time activities; an hour 
or more daily reading; membership in one or more 
organizations; attendance of at least once a month 
at meetings; a great deal of social participation (as 
measured by an activity score of at least 20 points); 
church attendance of at least once a week; regular 
reading of the Bible; listening to radio church service 
at least once a week; financial situation ‘‘enough to 
get along on” or ‘‘comfortable”’; a feeling of perma- 
nent economic security; a self-conception of being 
middle-aged; a favorable comparison with siblings 
and cousins as to economic position in life; no ex- 
pressions of the feeling of having been discriminated 
against in life; no marked decline in health in the 
last ten years; no marked decline in the number of 
friends who visit in the last ten years; no decline of 
social status in the last ten years; an evaluation of 
marriage as happy; no unhappy periods of life ad- 
mitted; have at least one plan for the immediate 
future; and are sure in their belief in an afterlife 
(pp. 186 ff.). 


2 Ruth S. Cavan, Ernest W. Burgess, Robert J. 
Havighurst, and Herbert Goldhamer, Personal Ad- 
justment in Old Age (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949), chap. x. 
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tion taken from the same city. Moreover, no 
study has been replicated by performing 
identical research procedures in two cities of 
approximately the same size. 

We shall report the relationship of a so- 
cioeconomic stratification of persons living 
in three ecological areas in each city—high, 
middle, and low—and adjustment scores. 
Our criterion of personal adjustment has 
been an attitude score.’ 


METHOD OF STRATIFICATION USED 


Respondents used in this study were 
classified according to their place of resi- 
dence. An index of stratification was con- 
structed which used available census-tract 
data for the two cities. The following twelve 
items of census-tract data were employed in 
constructing this index for Kansas City: 
(1) percentage of native white; (2) percent- 
age of whites in population; (3) median 
years of school completed by persons aged 


3 Ibid., p. 135. The correlation of participation in 
activities with total attitude score was high (.78). 
This correlation may be taken as a measure of va- 
lidity for the attitude score which attempts to 
measure the degree of personal adjustment. For the 
data presented in the present study, the correlation 
was .50+.039; for women, .254+.045; for persons 
between fifty and fifty-nine years of age, .41+.043; 
for persons sixty or more years of age, .418+.042; 
for Kansas City cases, .465+.040; for Akron cases, 
.39+.044; and for all cases, .43+.03. The lower 
validity correlations of the present study are perhaps 
due, in part, to the greater heterogeneity of the 
cases included in the present study. 

Comparisons of the mean attitude scores for per- 
sons fifty to fifty-nine years of age, and persons sixty 
and over, revealed that the older persons had a sig- 
nificantly lower mean attitude score (critical ratio 
of 4.0). All other comparisons, between men and 
women, between Akron cases and Kansas City cases, 
and between three socioeconomic levels, yielded no 
significant differences in mean attitude score. 

Mean attitude scores were: for all persons fifty to 
fifty-nine years of age, 39.7; for all persons sixty or 
more years of age, 37.4; for all men, 38.7; for all 
women, 38.3; for all Kansas City persons, 38.4; for 
all Akron persons, 38.6; for all persons living in 
Area A (high socioeconomic ecological area), 39.3; 
for all persons living in Area B (middle), 38.6; for all 
persons living in Area C (low), 37.65; for all cases 
from both cities, 38.5. 

The difference of the A strata mean from the C 
strata mean yielded a critical ratio of only 2.27. 
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twenty-five and over; (4) contract or esti- 
mated rent for all dwelling units; (5) per- 
centage of gainfully employed who were pro- 
fessionally occupied; (6) percentage of man- 
agers, proprietors, etc.; (7) percentage of 
dwellings occupied by owner; (8) percentage 
of dwellings not needing major repairs; 
(9) persons per room ;* (10) median rental of 
tenant-occupied home; (11) owner-occupied 
median value of home; and (12) persons per 
square mile.® 

Each Kansas City tract attribute was di- 
vided by the range value of the series for 
each of the attributes.’ These index numbers 
were summed for each tract. Cutting points 
for the index scale were affixed at 1,075 
points (beginning of the A, or high, socio- 
economic stratum) ; 974 points (beginning of 
the B, or middle, stratum) ; all scores below 
974 were of tracts in the C, lowest, socioeco- 
nomic stratum. The range of the scale was 
775 points—from 725 to 1,500. 

The size of the total population in these 
areas was roughly the same for each of the 
two cities. This was not designed or antici- 
pated, since cutting points for the three 
areas in each city were largely determined by 
the frequency distributions of the tract 
scores.® 

A similar index was computed for Akron 
census-tract data. Cutting points for the in- 
dex scale were affixed at 1,259 (beginning of 
the A stratum) and 1,131 (beginning of the 
B stratum). The range of the scale for Akron 
based on nine attributes was 730 points— 
from 878 to 1,608 points.? 

Persons residing in these areas were con- 


‘Population per occupied dwelling unit, for 
Akron data. 


5 Average contract estimated rental, all dwellings, 
for Akron data. 


6 The latter two factors are missing for Akron 
census-tract data. 


7 For the variables, number of persons per room 
and number of persons per square mile, the scores 
were transposed in each case, so that the highest 
score became the lowest. This was effected by sub- 
tracting the value of the highest score from each 
individual score, so that the highest score becomes 
zero. 


sidered by us to be members of strata. The 
threefold stratification was in terms of the 
material goods and privileges. Indirect evi- 
dence that the persons living in these areas 
who filled out questionnaires were members 
of a given socioeconomic class came from an 
analysis of the relationship of the index to 
twenty-four variables present in the ques- 
tionnaire. In all cases the twenty-four varia- 
bles were related to the index of stratifica- 
tion as far as the direction of association was 
concerned.’° For each of eighteen variables 


8See John Frank Schmidt, ‘‘Patterns of Poor 
Adjustment in Persons of Later Maturity” (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1950), pp. 22 ff. Questionnaires were originally as- 
signed to these three socioeconomic ecological areas 
on the basis of a similarly constructed index of strati- 
fication which used city means and medians as a 
base rather than ranges. Indexes based on ranges are 
weighted indexes which reduce gross distortions due 
to unusual individual tract values. In terms of the 
broad class intervals used for the three strata, the 
results are almost identical whether city averages or 
tract ranges are used as a rate base. There were only 
three tracts (Nos. 5, 23, and 70) of the 92 Kansas 
City tracts whose position in terms of the A, B, and 
C categories was changed. There were no gross shift- 
ings of positions from low to high or high to low. 


9Since census-tract data for Barberton and 
Cuyahoga Falls, two large contiguous suburbs of 
Akron, were missing for the variables concerning 
homeownership, rental, and state of repair of the 
home, the index was constructed on only six vari- 
ables and then multiplied by 12/9. In terms of local 
evaluations, Cuyahoga Falls is the desired promised 
land for socially mobile Akronites. Barberton, a 
highly industrialized town, did not have a popula- 
tion increase during the 1940-50 decade according 
to newspaper reports of census estimates; Cuyahoga 
Falls had increased about 50 per cent. Although 
three Barberton tracts fell, in terms of the six vari- 
able index scores, within the A group and two within 
the B group, in assigning cases we arbitrarily gave 
the B evaluation to the former, and the C evaluation 
to the latter. 

There were only two tracts (A3 and B3) in Akron 
whose position in terms of the A, B, and C categories 
was changed when ranges were used as a base for 
the index rather than means or medians. 


These were: type of neighborhood lived in, 
with whom living, adequacy of present living ar- 
rangements, choice of living arrangements, home- 
ownership, physical mobility, social mobility, hus- 
band’s occupation, chief means of support, the earn- 
ing of money now in same occupation as formerly, 
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chi-square values yielded ’s of at least .o5. 

Individual questionnaire data were corre- 
lated with social data pertaining or common 
to the entire community. The judgments of 
the respondent concerning his status posi- 
tion were correlated with external objective 
data. No claim was made that the stratifica- 
tions were real social classes. They were in- 
dubitably real stratifications. Not all the 
attributes in the concept of class could be 
put together to make a unidimensional unit 
of social class. We were limited to the making 
of stratifications rather than the proving 
that social classes exist in Akron and Kansas 
City. Each area of stratification undoubted- 
ly included two or more classes (in Warner’s 
sense). If we had been able to assign persons 
to specific social classes, differences in the 
correlates of adjustment greater than those 
reported in our study perhaps would have 
been found. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The questionnaires were distributed by 
sociology students to friends and relatives. 
The questionnaires were semi-anonymously 
returned by mail. An attempt to measure 
nonrespondent’s bias failed, owing to certain 
uncontrollable circumstances in the two 
school situations through which the re- 
search was undertaken. 

The study group (technically an acci- 
dental sample) was designed so that age, sex, 
strata, and city were controlled by a combi- 
nation of quota and stratified sampling pro- 
cedure. For Akron, there were 120 cases in 
Area A, of which 60 were men and 60 were 
women. For the men, 30 were fifty to fifty- 


present position in life, comparison of position in life 
with siblings and cousins, reading of “‘high-class”’ 
magazines, religious affiliation, educational level, 
nativity, and club membership (women). The follow- 
ing factors did not yield significant ~’s: occupa- 
tion (males), occupation (females), past position in 
life, feelings of permanent security, economic po- 
sition of family in teens, occupation when not gain- 
fully employed (women), and reading of religious 
magazines. It is of interest that father’s occupation 
did yield a significant p. The Alba Edwards occupa- 
tional classifications were used. 


nine years of age;™ 10 were sixty to sixty- 
four years of age; 10 were sixty-five to sixty- 
nine; and 10 were seventy and over. The 
same age distribution was used for the 60 
women in Area A in Akron. 

The same age and sex distribution as 
above was used for the 120 cases in Area B 
and the 120 cases in Area C. This made a 
total of 360 cases for Akron, allocated into 
twelve samples. 

The identical design was used for Kansas 
City, making a total of 720 cases, allocated 
into twenty-four samples. Twenty-seven 
cases were added to make a grand total of 
747 with a slight marring of the symmetry 
of the design. These 27 cases were added be- 
cause a breakdown of the twenty-four 
samples in terms of the attitude score (high 
score of 35 points and above versus low score 
of below 35 points) made the compared 
samples extremely small in some instances. 
One hundred and seventy-three cases were 
discarded from the study for a variety of 
reasons—chiefly because there was a surplus 
of cases in certain of the twenty-four 
samples. Cases were placed in the study 
group in the chronological order of receipt. 


ASSESSMENT OF RESPONDENTS’ BIAS 


Only when the characteristics of the 
samples were compared with census data 
was it possible to effect some assessment of 
bias in the respondent. The sample of 747 
cases was not seriously biased as far as edu- 
cation and nativity were concerned. There 
was a large deficiency of homeownership in 
the Akron respondents. The significance of 
this fact was not too clear. 

For both cities the samples included an 
excess of married men and a deficiency of 
single men. In the samples of women there 
were too many widowed, divorced, and 
single persons. We speculate that these per- 
sons were conspicuous to college students 
choosing subjects for the questionnaire and 
that the unmarried men, on the other hand, 


tt Wherever possible, the number of cases fifty to 
fifty-four years of age was equal to the number 
fifty-five to fifty-nine years of age. 
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would escape notice of college students 
who live at home with their families; these 
unattached single men live in residential 
hotels, semi-respectable hotels, semi-flop- 
houses, and flophouses. 

Three methods of analysis were used in 
this study: (a) matched comparisons; (b) 
cluster patterns arising from the method of 
matched comparisons; and (c) measurement 
of the degree of association of the correlates 
of poor adjustment. 


MATCHED COMPARISONS 


This is based on the studies of Samuel A. 
Stouffer e/ al.,2 who presented a method of 
matched comparisons in which the results of 
a large number of studies (generally based 
on small N’s of at least forty cases) were 
compared so that basic variables could be 
controlled. The Stouffer method consisted, 
briefly, of counting the number of sample re- 
sults in which the direction of the association 
was apparently consistent and testing the 
hypothesis that the frequency of such sample 
results (as to the direction of the associa- 
tion) supported or refuted any of a series of 
subsidiary null hypotheses. Chance error 
was assessed and reported. The formula he 
used was the following: chi square is equal 
to the number of agreements with a null 
hypothesis minus the number of disagree- 
ments with it, minus 1, all squared and then 
divided by the total number of comparisons. 
Ties were split evenly between the two. 

We used a similar method except that we 
compared two sets of matched samples at a 
time rather than one set at a time. The com- 
parisons were made in a number of ways, so 
that the influence of basic control variables 
(age, sex, city, and socioeconomic strata) 
could be taken into account. 

There were eighty-three variables’ in 
this study for which we had data and for 
which we made analyses—in addition to the 
four basic control variables. 

In the present study three variables were 

12 Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, 
Vol. I: Studies in Social Psychology in World War II 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 
fi. 


held constant in any one comparison of 
matched samples, and the influence of the 
fourth control variable on the pattern of 
factors related to poor adjustment was 
taken into account. 

Matched comparisons were made for a 
basic control factor (while holding the re- 
maining three sample control factors con- 
stant) using each of these eighty-three vari- 
ables one at a time. A number of factors in 
matched sets of pairs were selected and 
tested for association (in direction of signs) 
with the criterion of poor adjustment, a low 
attitude score. Those factors which were re- 
lated to poor adjustment with statistical 
significance formed the “Pattern of Poor 
Adjustment.” Further hypotheses were 
used to reject individual groups of factors. 

The twelve samples for which we have 
data for Akron are: 


1. Akron men under sixty years of age living 
in Area A 
2. Akron men under sixty years of age living 
in Area B 
3. Akron men under sixty years of age living 
in Area C 
4. Akron men sixty years of age and over living 
in Area A 
5. Akron men sixty years of age and over living 
in Area B 
6. Akron men sixty years of age and over living 
in Area C 
7. Akron women under sixty years of age living 
in Area A 
8. Akron women under sixty years of age living 
in Area B 
g. Akron women under sixty years of age living 
in Area C 
1o. Akron women sixty years of age and over 
living in Area A 
11. Akron women sixty years of age and over 
living in Area B 
12. Akron women sixty years of age and over 
living in Area C 


3 Thirteen variables for which we had data were 
not used for the following reasons: the responses to 
the factor seemed unreliable (broken engagements); 
the factor had no immediately ascertainable theo- 
retical connection with the criterion (longevity of 
parents); the findings of other research workers in 
this field indicated that a particular factor was use- 
less (number of acquaintances, feelings of intimacy 
with parents). 
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We have a similar set of twelve samples 
for Kansas City. Each sample’s V was about 
31. 

Each of the variables was placed in a four- 
fold contingency table for each of the 
twenty-four samples. The direction of the 
association with poor adjustment was de- 
termined by computing the chi-square val- 
ue (although this value was not necessary; 
computing differences in proportions was 
sufficient for this analysis). 


CLUSTER ANALYSIS 


A second type of analysis was one in 
which the entire pattern of factors associated 
with poor adjustment was reduced to 
clusters of factors within the pattern. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIA- 
TION IN EIGHT GROUPS OF CASES CON- 
TROLLED BY SEGREGATION 


A third type of analysis was in terms of 
the degree of the relationship of poor ad- 
justment to the variables under considera- 
tion as well as the direction of the relation- 
ship. Control by segregation will be reported 
on later in this article. 


THE PATTERN OF POOR ADJUSTMENT 


The findings can best be presented 
briefly in a summary pattern of factors 
which are related to poor adjustment when 
all matched comparisons have been made.*4 

There are twenty factors associated with 
poor adjustment in both men and women of 
all ages above fifty, in all three of the socio- 
economic strata, and in both cities, Akron 
and Kansas City. These factors are: 


1. Poor present position in life 

2. Past position in life is same as or worse than 
the present 

. Feeling of lack of permanent security 

. Unmarried or not living with spouse 

. Less visits with friends now 

. No close friends that are seen often 

Poor or merely fair present health 

. Health worse now than formerly 

. Serious health problem 


w 


14T.e., when all four basic sample control factors 
were held constant, three at a time. 
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10. Physical complaint 

11. Not living in own household 

12. No or infrequent church attendance 

13. Less frequent church attendance now than 
in the past 

14. No, or less than three, plans for the im- 
mediate future 

15. Recognition of having a happiest period of 
life 

16. Recognition of having a least happy period 
of life 

17. Not an officer in any club ten years ago 

18. Officer in no organizations at present 

19. Low social morale (feelings of being dis- 
criminated against in life) 

20. Low activity score (low degree of social 
participation) 

Four factors which are associated with 
poor adjustment in persons fifty or more 
years of age in both cities but which are not 
associated for both men and women and for 
persons residing in all three residence areas 
are: (1) downward or stationary social mo- 
bility; (2) living less than twenty-five years 
in the present living arrangement; (3) non- 
voting; and (4) no club memberships at 
present."s 

There are three factors which are associ- 
ated with poor adjustment in persons living 
in all three of the stratified ecological areas 
in either of the cities but are not associated 
for both men and women, or for all age 
groups. These are: (1) low degree of family 
intimacy; (2) no church membership; and 
(3) poor or fair health when in teens.’ 

The factor of low degree of happiness in 
marriage is associated with poor adjustment 
in persons of all ages above fifty in all socio- 
economic strata in the two cities. However, 
this factor is not associated with poor ad- 
justment in both men and women. 

Attempts to establish a pattern of differ- 
ences in poor adjustment between strata 
were unsuccessful. 

In other words, there are differences between 
poorly adjusted men and women in the three ecologi- 
cal areas as to these four factors. The precise nature 


of these differences (whether due to sex or status) 
was not ascertainable in the present analysis. 

*6For these factors there were differences be- 
tween poorly adjusted men and women in both the 
older and the younger age groups. 
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Factors to which poor adjustment is as- 
sociated in a subsidiary pattern in the “‘old”’ 
(persons sixty or more years of age) but not 
associated in the “young” (persons fifty to 
fifty-nine years of age) are: (1) less than 
“fifty” friends; (2) average or less than av- 
erage number of same-sex friends when in 
teens; (3) infrequent radio listening; (4) no 
or less than three magazines read regularly; 
(5) a “thing hardest to bear’ which was a 
misfortune happening to others rather than 
to one’s self (death of a loved one, marriage 
of a son or daughter in contradistinction to 
losing one’s job, business, or health); (6) 
high physical mobility as measured in terms 
of changes of residences; and (7) loss of full- 
time paying job in the normal occupation. 

An additional subsidiary pattern of poor 
adjustment is found for men which does not 
hold for women. The factors in this pattern 
are: (1) married more than once; (2) less than 
“fifty” friends; (3) less than five close 
friends who can be trusted with confidences; 
(4) father’s occupation was not professional 
or that of “proprietor, etc.”’; and (6) 
“troubles” in securing employment when 
young. 

The second type of generalization is that 
of clusters of factors within the summary 
pattern of poor adjustment given above. 
Eight such clusters of factors are found to 
be related to poor adjustment. They are 
(with the possibilities that the findings are 
due to chance in parentheses) :*7 


1. Factor dealing with degree of social participa- 
tion, activities (1 in 100) 

2. Factors dealing with friends (1 in 100) 

. Factors dealing with zest for living (1 in 100) 

4. Factors dealing with associational member- 
ship (2 in 100) 


w 


17 No attempt was made to compute true proba- 
bilities by the use of point binomials. Our judgment 
is that, in lieu of the limited number of statistical 
“trials,” the probability accuracy would be spurious 
and in no case, as far as the clusters are concerned, 
augment the values much beyond the .os level of 
significance. The p value for the summary pattern 
of poor adjustment presented above was .oor. Re- 
porting decreases in the ~ values to .ooor, for in- 
stance, gives an unwarranted impression of accuracy 
not in keeping with the relatively limited number of 
statistical ‘‘trials” (at most 300). 


5. Factors dealing with family intimacy (about 
2 in 100) 

6. Factors dealing with church attendance 
(about 2 in 100) 

7. Factors dealing with health (1 in 1,000) 

8. Factors dealing with socioeconomic strata 
membership (1 in 1,000) 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE DEGREE OF 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CORRELATES OF 
POOR ADJUSTMENT 

A third type of generalization deals with 
the degree of association of the correlates of 
poor adjustment. The samples had been 
picked in such a manner that the propor- 
tions of men and women were about the 
same; similarly for the proportions of per- 
sons fifty to fifty-nine years of age and per- 
sons sixty years of age and over; for the stra- 
ta proportions; and the proportions of 
Kansas City cases to Akron cases. This 
means that in correlations of total attitude 
score (our criterion of adjustment) with any 
of the factors for which we had data, four 
variables are automatically controlled. Fur- 
thermore, when cases are segregated by cat- 
egories within the system of four basic con- 
trol variables, associations between adjust- 
ment score and the correlates of poor ad- 
justment can be made, which take into ac- 
count the effect of the basic control vari- 
ables. These control variables—age, sex, so- 
cioeconomic stratum, and geographical lo- 
cality (Kansas City and Akron)—were as- 
sumed to be related to poor adjustment." 

The method of matched comparisons and 
the method of measuring the degree of asso- 
ciation in samples controlled by segregation 
are both techniques of analyzing variance. 
Both methods give opportunity to prove di- 
rection of association. If it had been possible 
to measure nonrespondents’ bias, or to effect 
a representative sample of a well-defined to- 
tality of cases of persons in later maturity 

*8 Such correlations are analogous to partial cor- 
relations with one fundamental difference. In the 
case of fourfold contingency coefficients (which are, 
in reality, product-moment coefficients of correla- 
tion) no multiple R is feasible. This is particularly so, 
since only a few of the variable correlates we used are 


true variables (quantitative rather than qualitative 
variables). 
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(a universe), the measurements of the degree 
of association would have been established 
as reliable. Therefore, coefficients of con- 
tingency (all based on chi-square values 
yielding ’s of at least .o5) are not reported 
in this article except summarily. The meas- 
urements of the degree of association are, 
furthermore, imprecise because at least one 
important variable, marital status, was not 
controlled. 

The two methods differ as to the type of 
variance examined. In the method of 
matched comparisons similarity of variance 
from subsample to subsample (there are 
twenty-four subsamples) is examined and 
tested for “statistical significance.”’ In the 
method by which control is effected by segre- 
gation of cases, the type of variance exam- 
ined is not at the subsample level but at the 
level of dichotomies of the study group— 
men-women, “young”-“old,” Kansas City- 
Akron, or at the trichotomous socioeconomic 
strata divisions of the study group. The lat- 
ter method posits a less stringent demand for 
stability of the variance in the study group 
than the method of matched comparisons. 

Fourfold contingency tables for the corre- 
lates of poor adjustment were prepared for 
eight controlled groups of cases. These eight 
groups were: 


1. All 747 cases with the age, sex, city, and so- 
cioeconomic strata proportions approximate- 
ly equal and stratified 

2. Three hundred and sixty-nine persons, fifty 
to fifty-nine years of age with sex, city, and 
strata proportions approximately equal and 
stratified 

3. Three hundred and seventy-eight persons, 
sixty or more years of age, with sex, city, and 
strata proportions approximately equal and 
stratified 

4. Three hundred and eighty-three women with 
age, city, and strata proportions approxi- 
mately equal and stratified 

5. Three hundred and sixty-four men with age, 
city, and strata proportions approximately 
equal and stratified 

6. Two hundred and fifty-six persons living in 
the A socioenomic area with age, city, and 
sex proportions approximately equal and 
stratified 


7. Two hundred and forty-four persons living 
in the B socioeconomic area, with age, city, 
and sex proportions approximately equal and 
stratified 

8. Two hundred and forty-seven persons living 
in the C socioeconomic area with age, city, 
and sex proportions approximately equal and 
stratified 


Nine factors have statistically significant 
correlations for all eight groups. The cate- 
gories associated with poor adjustment for 
these are: (1) health worse now than former- 
ly; (2) one or more physical complaints; 
(3) unmarried or not living with a spouse; 
(4) poor present position in life; (5) the past 
position in life the same as or worse than the 
present; (6) feeling lack of permanent se- 
curity; (7) low social morale (felt discrimi- 
nated against in life); (8) no club member- 
ship or attend less than once a month; and 
(9) low activity (social participation) score.'® 

Fifteen factors significantly associated 
with poor adjustment in the “young,” as 
well as the “old,” in both men and women 
but not associated dor one or two of the so- 
cioeconomic strata are: (1) not living in own 
household; (2) living less than twenty-five 
years under the present living arrangement; 
(3) poor or merely fair health; (4) a serious 
health problem; (5) recognition of having a 
“least happy period of life”; (6) recognition 
of having a “happiest period in life”; (7) less 
visits with friends now than formerly; (8) no 
or less than three plans for the immediate 
future; (9) officer in no clubs at present; 
(ro) no or infrequent church attendance; 
(rr) less than high-school education;?° (12) 
low composite health score of less than six ;” 
(13) unmarried or not living with a spouse; 
(14) active in less organizations than ten 
years ago;#* and (15) low social morale (the 
good-old-days-were-better factor) 

For all factors concerned with health, the 
degree of association is higher for the ‘‘old”’ 


™9 All these correlates, except frequency of at- 
tendance at club meetings, are in the pattern of poor 
adjustment presented above. 


2° Not in the Pattern of Poor Adjustment. 


*t Not in the Pattern of Poor Adjustment. 


(persons sixty or more years of age) than for 
the “young” (persons fifty to fifty-nine 
years of age) and higher for women than for 
men. 

In men fifty to fifty-nine years of age as 
well as men sixty years of age and over, the 
factors associated with poor adjustment are: 
stationary or downward social mobility; 
poor economic position of family in child- 
hood (“enough to get along on” or “can’t 
make ends meet’’); and no church member- 
ship.” 

In women fifty to fifty-nine years of age 
as well as women sixty or more years of age, 
the factors associated with poor adjustment 
are: active in less organizations now than 
ten years ago and poor economic position of 
family when in teens.”3 

The most significant fact about the co- 
efficients of contingency for the strata 
groups is the paucity of variables for which 
the correlates of poor adjustment are sig- 
nificant for all three strata. Except for the 
nine variables mentioned first in this sec- 
tion, only two are correlated with poor ad- 
justment for all three strata. These are the 
factors of stationary or downward social 
mobility and feeling of belonging to the 
aged, elderly, or old age group. The de- 
ductive interpretation we make is that strata 
differences exist in the correlates of poor ad- 
justment, although no strata differences in 
the pattern of poor adjustment are found. 

The following categories were associated 
with poor adjustment in both men and wom- 
en sixty or more years of age: age group 
felt to belong to is aged, old, or elderly; no 
club memberships at present; and non- 
voting.?4 

22 Only the latter factor was present in the Pattern 
of Poor Adjustment; and it was rejected from the 
pattern of factors holding true for both men and 
women. 


23 These are not in the Pattern of Poor Adjust- 
ment. 

24 All these are in the Pattern of Poor Adjustment, 
except the factor, age group felt to belong to is aged, 
old, or elderly. This factor is hardly applicable to 
persons fifty to fifty-nine years of age, since the cate- 
gories comprising it are ‘‘aged,” ‘‘elderly,” and 
“old.” Therefore, it could not appear in the Pattern 
of Poor Adjustment. 
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The categories associated with poor ad- 
justment in men alone sixty or more years 
of age are: does not believe in an afterlife or 
not sure of it; less frequent church attend- 
ance now than ten years ago; and not an 
officer in any clubs ten years ago.’5 

For women alone sixty or more years of 
age the factors associated with poor adjust- 
ment are: poor or fair health when in teens; 
regular reader of no or less than three maga- 
zines; high physical mobility; low degree of 
family intimacy; and same or greater church 
attendance now than ten years ago.” 

There are eight factors which are corre- 
lated with poor adjustment in men, but in- 
sufficient data make it impossible to dem- 
onstrate that the factors are operative in 
poorly adjusted men who are either in the 
fifty to fifty-nine age group or the sixty and 
over age group. The categories associated 
with poor adjustment for these eight factors 
are (1) never married, or married more than 
once; (2) having free time all day or half the 
day; (3) loss of full-time paying job in the 
normal occupation; (4) chief means of sup- 
port other than present earnings, savings, or 
investments; (5) no response as to whether 
employed now; (6) never or only occasional- 
ly listen to radio church services; (7) some 
reason given as to why they are unem- 
ployed; and (8) age of best-paying job was 
under forty years of age (in women, employ- 
ment in a best-paying job over the age of 
forty is associated with poor adjustment).?7 
The majority of these factors are those con- 
cerned with unemployment. 

For the younger men and women in the 
study group—those persons fifty to fifty- 
nine years of age—only five factors were as- 
sociated with poor adjustment. These are: 
(1) living arrangements which are not a 
matter of choice; (2) less than five leisure- 
time pursuits and hobbies; (3) never read 
prayer book (men only) (or no response to 


3s The latter two factors are in the Pattern of Poor 
Adjustment. 


26 The last of these is in the Pattern of Poor Ad- 
justment. 


27 None of these factors is in the Pattern of Poor 
Adjustment. 
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this query); (4) no homeownership (women 
only) ; and (5) less than twenty-five years of 
age at time of first marriage (women only) .”® 

For all the findings the fiducial limit is at 
least .o5. All coefficients are low; none is 
above .37. Four per cent of them are in the 
thirties; 22 per cent are in the twenties; 70 
per cent are in the tens; and 4 per cent are 
below .1o. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the variables 
are in some way associated with poor ad- 
justment. 

No meaningful clusters of factors were 
found which failed to correlate with poor ad- 
justment in a particular socioeconomic 
stratum or in combinations of strata. While 
some of these failures may be due to the 
size of N (and, the size of the Chi-square? 
values), the deductive interpretation of the 
findings is that strata differences in the cor- 
relates of poor adjustment exist. This report 
has not been concerned with the actual 
measurement of the size of the differences in 
the categories associated with poor adjust- 


28 None of these factors is in the Pattern of Poor 
Adjustment. 


ment from one socioeconomic level to anoth- 
er. That there is a Pattern of Poor Adjust- 
ment present in the Akron and Kansas City 
men and women fifty or more years of age 
residing in three types of socioeconomic 
areas has been demonstrated. That differ- 
ences in the correlates of poor adjustment 
exist in these groups has been demonstrated, 
although clusters of factors which are op- 
erative for each of the three strata are im- 
possible to establish. The Pattern of Poor 
Adjustment has been corroborated in all 
essential respects by the measurement of the 
degree of association between poor adjust- 
ment and the hypothesized correlates. The 
study has substantiated the findings of 
others working in the field of personal ad- 
justment in persons of later maturity as to 
the correlates of poor adjustment.” The 
study has gained additional corroboration of 
its findings by the replication of the pro- 
cedures in Akron and Kansas City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


29 Cavan et al., op. cit., chap. i; cf. Schmidt, op. 
cit., chap. i. 
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SIZE OF PAROLE COMMUNITY, AS RELATED TO PAROLE OUTCOME 


ROBERT E. CLARK 


ABSTRACT 


A study of 9,444 prisoners paroled from the Menard and Joliet branches of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
indicates that those who were paroled to a community of the same size as the one from which they came had 
a lower parole violation rate than did those who were paroled to one of a different size. The explanation 
is based on the assumption that it is easier to adjust on parole in a familiar than it is in an unfamiliar 


environment. 


This paper is on the problem of whether 
men paroled from prison are more likely to 
succeed on parole if they are returned to a 
community of the same size as the one where 
they lived when arrested. The data consist 
of 9,444 men who were paroled from the 
Menard and Joliet branches of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary from 1925 to 1937, in- 
clusive. They do not include (1) those who 
died while on parole, except those who died 
in the commission of a felony, or (2) those 
who were on parole less than a year before 
they were discharged. 

The community of arrest and parole com- 
munity subcategories used were: (1) Chi- 
cago metropolitan area; (2) cities defined as 
places of over 25,000; (3) towns, that is, 
places of 2,500-25,000; and (4) rural places, 
that is, of less than 2,500 population and 
open country. No distinction is made be- 
tween rural-farm and rural nonfarm. The 
above classification of communities is 
based upon the 1930 census. 

A cross-classification of the subcategories 
of community and parole community with 
parole violation rates' for each, given 


* These rates have been adjusted to include 284 
cases, of which 209 are violators, for which com- 
munity of arrest and/or parole community were un- 
known. The breakdown of these 284 cases shows 
that 184 were of unknown parole community, 68 of 
unknown community of arrest, and 32 of unknown 
community of arrest and parole community. The un- 
known cases for a given row or column were dis- 
tributed proportional to the known cases in each 
cell in that given row or column. Where neither 
community of arrest nor parole community were 
known, the cases were distributed proportional to 
that part of the total of all known cases which fell 
in a given cell. 
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in Table 1, showed that the violation rate is 
lowest for the group who were paroled to a 
community of the same size as the one from 
which they came. If there were no associa- 
tion between the community where arrest 
was made and parole community, the prob- 
ability of getting this finding would be (3)4 
or 004. 

We will now consider as a postulate that 
this pattern is in part due to the fact that 
men who were poor parole risks more often 
went to some other community than the one 
from which they came, while at the same 
time men who were good parole risks more 
often went back to the community from 
which they came. How would this postulate 
affect our parole violation data? Those who 
were paroled to a community of the same 
size would be made up of two groups: 
(1) those who returned to the same com- 
munity and (2) those who were paroled to a 
different community though one of the same 
size. In accordance with our postulate, this 
would include both the good and the bad 
parole risks. On the other hand, those pa- 
roled to a community of a different size 
would include a disproportionate number of 
bad parole risks, as these would be cases 
paroled to a different community. 

Since our postulate with respect to parole 
practice (that of paroling a poor parole risk 
to a community other than that of arrest) 
would seriously affect our data, let us stand- 
ardize? our data for a number of factors which 


2 This is accomplished in the following manner: 
Let w:, wa, w3, etc., stand for the number of men pa- 
roled who fall into each subcategory of the factor for 
which we are standardizing. Let R:, Ra, R;, etc., 
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the sociologists-actuaries in Illinois have 
found related to parole outcome when they 
collected the data upon which this paper is 
based. Factors selected for standardization 
were (1) offense; (2) age at time of parole; 
(3) home status; (4) type of offender (first, 
occasional, recidivist, etc.); (5) race na- 
tivity; (6) work record (regular, irregular, 
casual, etc.); (7) marital status; (8) number 
of associates; and (9) family interest, the 
latter being based upon the number of letters 
and visits received. After standardizing on 
the basis of each of the above-mentioned 
factors, it was still found that for men who 


factors, and in every case the standardized 
rate was lower for men paroled to towns than 
for all men who came from towns. It may be 
concluded that the selective factor of parole 
practice postulated above has not been re- 
sponsible for the pattern which we observed 
in Table tr. 

So far we have been considering total vio- 
lation rates. Let us now differentiate be- 
tween major and minor parole violators, that 
is, those who violated their parole by com- 
mitting a new offense and those who vio- 
lated their parole by failing to follow parole 
regulations. A little reflection will bring out 


TABLE 1 
VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMUNITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
CoMMUNITY OF ARREST 
ToTAL 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Pre sr Chicago Cities Towns Rural 
OMMUNITY 
No No No. No. No. 
Cases Rate Cases Rate Cases Rate Cases Rate Cases Rate 
Chicago 3,260 | 370 2,929 | 361* 168 | 488 103 437 60 | 367 
ee 2,875 | 479 705 | 508 1,564 | 468* 337 | 519 269 | 416 
IIR 4.5:0-4.0.0:6:0 1,409 | 434 169 | 462 161 528 884 | 425* 195 374 
1,900 | 389 150 | 500 2904 | 500 331 | 486 1,125 | 
Total..........] 9,444 417 | 3,953 | 396 | 2,187} 478 | 1,655 | 457 | 1,649] 342 


* Note that this is the lowest rate for this column. 


came from Chicago, from cities, and from 
rural communities the lowest rates were still 
for the parole community which was of the 
same size as the community of arrest (see 
Tables 3-11). 

For those who came from towns, only 
when we standardized the factors of offense, 
age, and home status did we find the lowest 
rate for the town parole community. How- 
ever, the town parole community was sec- 
ond lowest when we standardized the other 


stand for the violation rates of the men in one of 
the cross-classifications of Table 1 who fall into 
each of the subcategories of the factor for which we 
are standardizing. Then the standardized rate is 
given by Rg=Zw:R:/Zw:, where i varies from 1 to 
the number of subcategories of the factor for which 
we are standardizing. 


the fact that for a given community of 
arrest and/or parole community the minor 
and the major violation rates are inverse 
functions of each other. This is seen in the 
case where one is included in the base upon 
which the other is calculated and also in the 
fact that each depletes the most susceptible 
supply of the other. Therefore, rather than 
compare major and minor violation raies, let 
us see what percentage of the violators are 
minor violators for each of our cross-classi- 
fications. In Table 2 we see that the propor- 
tion of violators who are minor is lowest for 
those returned to the same size of com- 
munity, except for rural community, and 
even there the proportion of minor violators 
is lower than the average for that column. 
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If we turn our question around to ask, 
“Of those paroled to a given community, 
which community of arrest has the lowest 
proportion of minor violators?”’ we see that 
the proportion is lowest for those who came 
from the same size of community. Table 2, 
then, suggests that the lowest violation rate 
for men returning to a community of the 
same size as the one where they were ar- 
rested is in part due to fewer parolees in this 
group being declared technical violators. 

The interpretation of the findings of this 
paper will be considered under two main 
headings: (1) same size versus different size 
of community and (2) same community 
versus different community. In each case 
we are concerned with the relative difficulty 
of parole adjustment in two different situa- 
tions. 


SAME SIZE VERSUS DIFFERENT SIZE OF 
COMMUNITY 


Part of our findings may be due to the 
fact that a person learns to adjust to a com- 
munity of a given size, and, if that adjust- 
ment takes place prior to incarceration, it 
means one less adjustment to make while on 
parole. We may assume that on the average 
those arrested in a place of size ““X”’ have 
made greater adjustment to a place of size 
“X” than have those who were arrested in a 
place of size ““Y.” In other words, we will 
assume that those who were arrested in the 
Chicago area have made some adjustment 
to the large number of impersonal social 
contacts which life in a large city entails, 
that they have learned the roles or expected 
ways of behaving in various situations with 
which they will be confronted in the Chicago 
area, and that they will feel more at home 
there. At the same time, men arrested in the 
Chicago area are probably less prepared to 
live in smaller communities than those who 
originated from those communities. 

Similarly, it could be argued that the men 


3 These interpretations, though drawn from the 
writer’s experience over four years as a sociologist- 
actuary at the Illinois State penitentiaries at Pontiac 
and Joliet, are to be considered tentative hypotheses, 
subject to further study and elaboration. 


arrested in rural areas would, on the average, 
be better adapted to that environment than 
to a city environment. 

Not only may the way of life of a man be 
different when he changes from a community 
of one size to one of another size, but in the 
movement from city to farm or vice versa 
his status may change, and this may affect 
his adjustment. Those men from the city 
who are strangers to farm life may be con- 
sidered “greenhorns” and be the butt of 
jokes by rural people. When the low social 
status of “‘greenhorns”’ is added to that of 
parolees, we can see some of the difficulties 
with which they are faced. In the city they 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF VIOLATORS WHO WERE 
MINOR VIOLATORS BY COMMUNITY OF 
ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 


CoMMUNITY OF ARREST 
PAROLE 
ComMMUNITY 
Chicago Cities Towns Rural 
Total... 54 58 | 59 59 
Chicago. er 49* 66 82 65 
oa 65 56* 62 62 
Towns..... 61 65 
ae 69 62 61 58 


* This percentage is lowest for this column. 


could put up a front, pretend occasionally 
that they had prestige by playing a role— 
dressing up, spending freely, etc.—but in 
rural areas, where they would be known, 
they would only be laughed at for their pre- 
tensions. Nor would it be easy for them to 
travel to the city to enjoy their former 
status, for as parolees they are not permitted 
to drive cars or to leave the county. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising if 
they depart for parts unknown and become 
technical violators. Or, if not, that they fall 
into association with those in the rural com- 
munity who, having low prestige and low 
status themselves, will accept them as 
equals. With them they may engage in ac- 
tivities which result in their being declared 
parole violators. 
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In a similar way parolees arrested in farm 
communities may be considered “‘hicks’’ in 
the city, a condition making their parole ad- 
justment there more difficult than it would 
have been on the farm. 


SAME COMMUNITY VERSUS DIFFERENT 
COMMUNITY 

Men who have been paroled to a com- 
munity of a different size have also changed 
from one community to a different one. A 
smaller proportion of men who are paroled 
to a community of the same size also change 
from one community to another. How does 
changing communities affect parole adjust- 
ment? When a man is paroled to the same 
community, presumably he has a few 
friends. These friends, it is true, may include 
some who are on the wrong side of the law, 
but the parolee probably has law-abiding 


TABLE 3 
PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY AGE 


CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE 
ComMUNITY 
I 2 3 4 
| 387 471 | 453 338 
352 485 425 395 
491 454 504 412 
455 513 414 377 
ree 492 486 474 305 
TABLE 4 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY OFFENSE 


friends such as his parents, schoolmates, 
former work associates, etc., who are of real 
help in his making an adjustment in free so- 
ciety. In a strange community the absence 
of these helpful friends, plus the stigma of 
“ex-con,’’ may mean that the only friends he 
will make are those who are undesirable. 


CONCLUSION 


The Illinois parole data indicate that, on 
the average, men paroled to a community of 
the same size as the one in which they were 
arrested have done better on parole than 
have men who were paroled to a community 
of a different size. In trying to interpret this 
finding, we have been led to formulate a 
number of hypotheses which can be verified 
only by further study. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


TABLE 5 
PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY HOME STATES 


CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE 
CoMMUNITY | | 
I | 2 | 3 4 

Total......] 39% | 470 | 452 339 

360 | 468 421 382 

483 | 455 503 404 

456 507 418 368 

443 487 482 306 

TABLE 6 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY TYPE OF OFFENDER 


CoMMUNITY CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE PAROLE 
CoMMUNITY ComMUNITY | 
I 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 
409 456 444 333 386 463 457 | 359 
374 497 425 361 348 458 428 335 
511 442 512 390 500 448 494 402 
457 519 408 384 426 512 434 389 
529 473 465 2098 454 481 488 331 


as 
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TABLE 7 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY RACE NATIVITY 


TABLE 10 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COM- 
MUNITY AND PAROLE COMMUNITY STAND- 
ARDIZED BY FAMILY INTEREST 


CoMMUNITY CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE PAROLE 
CoMMUNITY CoMMUNITY 
I 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 
395 469 446 359 Total. ....... 416 453 446 338 
366 469 430 474 375 463 424 368 
490° 454 502 406 521 446 491 374 
. 45° §22 422 359 \ 443 474 428 357 
464 499 321 502 455 466 316 
TABLE 8 TABLE 11 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY OF ARREST AND PAROLE COMMUNITY 
STANDARDIZED BY WORK RECORD 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY AND PAROLE COMMUNITY STANDARD- 
IZED BY NUMBER OF ASSOCIATES 


CoMMUNITY CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE PAROLE 
ComMMUNITY ComMUNITY 
I 2 3 4 I | 2 3 4 
TOOM....5.. 396 | 455 444 358 caer 388 | 470 452 337 
ee 365 471 419 351 I 354 476 365 374 
491 442 485 395 494 456 510 401 
433 499 422 489 451 512 422 365 
466 455 447 332 476 488 476 303 
TABLE 9 


PAROLE VIOLATION RATES PER 1,000 BY COMMU- 
NITY AND PAROLE COMMUNITY STANDARD- 
IZED BY MARITAL STATUS 


CoMMUNITY 
PAROLE 
ComMUNITY 
I 2 3 4 
395 470° 453 415 
361 473 420 350 
, 499 456 514 395 
454 511 422 366 
483 498 482 308 


l 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ROLE CONFLICT AND PERSONALITY 


March 13, 1951 


To the Editor: 


In their paper on “Role Conflict and 
Personality” (American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, March, 1951, pp. 395-406), Samuel A. 
Stouffer and Jackson Toby have suggested 
what may develop into an effective means 
for exploring the extent to which one field of 
social theory corresponds to social reality. 
As a pioneer study of a subject top-heavy 
with theory but deficient in research, this 
paper is to be commended. 

However, a basic weakness is the extreme 
simplification of the specific situations in 
which the subjects were asked to make judg- 
ments. Each of the four stories on pages 396 
and 397 omits most of the essential qualify- 
ing criteria upon which actual judgments are 
based in real life: actual judgments and de- 
cisions to act emerge from a complex of 
situational factors which are never so simply 
evaluated as are the examples provided. By 
adding realistic qualifications to each of the 
situations and using these revisions as a ba- 
sis for retesting the same subjects, it could 
be demonstrated that the responses reported 
have little relation to reality. 

In the first story, for example, such a 
qualification might be whether the driver 
friend has consistently menaced the lives of 
pedestrians or whether this is his first known 
offense. A further consideration is whether 
the pedestrian was fatally injured or sus- 
tained only minor bruises. Was the pedestri- 
an violating a law by jaywalking across a 
street where speeding violations were fre- 
quent, or did he lurch drunkenly and unex- 
pectedly across an intersection through a red 
light? Again, the driver might have been 
rushing his friend (in this case the subject) 
to the hospital for an emergency appendec- 


tomy. If the subject were confronted by an 
actual situation instead of the questionnaire 
story, all these possible circumstances would 
bias his judgments, in either a “‘particularis- 
tic’’ or a “universalistic”’ direction. 

The other stories also depict unrealistic- 
ally simplified and incomplete situations; in 
each of the examples it would seem that the 
extent of considered obligation to a friend 
would vary directly with the intensity of 
friendly feeling, which differs markedly be- 
tween one’s most intimate friends and those 
who are only slightly closer than casual ac- 
quaintances. Stouffer and Toby have left 
this variable to the subject’s imagination. 

In the second story cited, whether or not 
the critic believes his play-producing friend 
has a “right” to expect a generous but dis- 
honest review might depend upon the critic’s 
altruistic sentiments. Thus the critic might 
be confronted with the dilemma of whether 
his friend should be discouraged away from 
play production into activity deemed more 
useful to the community, on the one hand, 
or, on the other hand, whether he should be 
encouraged, despite the failure of this one 
play, because it seems likely that his money 
and influence in continued play production 
will in the end have a beneficial effect on the 
community. If the second alternative were 
selected as a basis for action, an unavoidable 
contradiction in the interpretation of the re- 
sponse would arise, since a “‘universalistic” 
attitude would then evoke a “‘particularis- 
response. 

Perhaps a more realistic approach to 
evaluating judgments and action in situa- 
tions involving role conflict could be made if 
each of these stories were presented to each 
of the subjects with a number of added situa- 
tional factors to be considered independent- 
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ly. Differing responses might then provide a 
continuum of qualifying factors with respect 
to each general situation, ranging from those 
which invariably elicited a “‘particularistic” 
response, to those which invariably elicited 
a “universalistic” response. This might pro- 
vide a more tenable basis for measuring and 
interpreting responses that hinge upon role 
conflict. 

GEORGE W. KORBER 
Stanford University 


April 11, 1951 
To the Editor: 

We hope that Korber or others will try 
out his idea, well summarized in his last 
paragraph, in new empirical studies. Inci- 
dentally, in the paper he criticizes we ac- 


tually used a simple version of his main idea 
when we varied the cheating situation in the 
case of high risk and low risk. It may be that 
several variations of the same situation 
would be as good a device for ordering re- 
spondents in a scale as the use of different 
situations. Also it may be that it is better 
not to introduce too much concrete and per- 
haps distracting detail. We will only know 
by empirical results. Let us hope that other 
readers of our paper will have still further 
suggestions capable of operational testing. 
Particularly, ideas are needed for studies 
which can be made in settings closer to ac- 
tual life than pencil-and-paper tests. 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
Jackson ToBy 
Harvard University 
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dential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage 

Selection.” Ohio State. 

Roy Allen Clifford, B.F.A. Texas, 1948. ‘The 
Development of the Treatment of Race in 
American Sociology.” Texas. 

Mary A. Cody, A.B. Lane College, 1934. “A 
Sociological Study of the Negro Converts in 


a Catholic Parish in Washington, D.C.” 
Catholic. 

Bernice R. Cohen, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1948. 
No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Benoit Corrivault, B.S.S. Laval, 1949. “La 
Représentation des éléments canadiens dans 
le ministére fédéral dupuis la confédération.” 
Laval. 

Richard J. Coughlin, B.S. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, 1941. No thesis. Yale. 

Clifford N. Crooks, B.A. New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1949. No thesis. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tibor Walter Cserepes, A.B. San Francisco 
State College, 1948. ‘Psychopathic Be- 
havior Differences, Social Status, and Moti- 
vation.” Stanford. 

Gordon Cummings, B.S. Cornell, 1948. “The 
Differential Adoption of Recommended 
Farm Practices among Dairymen in a New 
York Community.” Cornell. 

Robert P. Cunningham, B.A. Iowa, 10949. 
“Some Aspects of the Definition of the 
Adolescent Situation, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Role of Parent.’ Iowa. 

William Lee Cupp, B.A. Iowa, 1949. ‘““The 
Youth Hostel Movement in Western Europe 
after World War II: A Study in Institutions 
and Collective Behavior.”’ Iowa. 

Charles G. Curtis, A.B. Indiana, 1949. “The 
Relation between Principle and Practice in 
the Behavior of an Interracial Church Con- 
gregation.”’ Chicago. 

Kenneth E. Cuthbertson, B.S. Massachusetts 
State College, 1942. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Harris Dalbec, A.B. Chapman College, 1947. 
“Public Opinion Regarding Sit-down strikes 
with Special Emphasis upon the Public 
Press.’”’ New York. 

Dang The Binh, Licence en droit, Indo-China, 
1947. No thesis. Yale. 

Charles T. Daniel, B.A. North Carolina, 1947. 
“Proposals for Democratic Planning in the 
United States: An Essay in the Theory of 
National Planning.” Columbia. 

Rose Etta Darden, B.A. Prairie View A. & M. 
College, 1946. “The Occupational Status of 
Prairie View Sociology Major and Minor 
Graduates 1929-49.” Prairie View A. & M. 
College. 

Ruth Elizabeth Davidow, B.A. Vassar College, 
1946. “A Re-evaluation of the Concept of 
Assimilation.” Columbia. 

Lewis James Davies, B.A. Texas, 1947. “A 
Sociological Study of the Cartoon.” Texas. 
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Hattie Taylor Davis, B.A. Southern Method- 
ist, 1949. “Dallas, Texas, Census Tract 
Street Directory.” Southern Methodist. 

Robert C. Davis, B.A. Wisconsin, 1949. ‘‘Con- 
servative-radical Attitudes and Neurotic 
Tendencies.”’ Wisconsin. 

Bruno J. G. Dechamps, Undergraduate studies 
at Universities of Bonn and Heidelberg. 
“The Fundamentals of Alfred Weber’s 
Sociology of Culture.” Fordham. 

Mary Lorraine DeLapp, A.B. MacMurray 
College, 1948. ‘‘Relationship between Eco- 
logical Separation and Political Participa- 
tion in Flint, Michigan.” Michigan. 

Sidney B. Denman, B.A. Mississippi College, 
1947. “The Career Line of a Southern 
Baptist Minister.”’ Tulane. 

Lois Elizabeth Dingilian, A.B. Chapman Col- 
lege, 1934. ‘Relation of Selected Social Fac- 
tors to Certain Phases of School Adjust- 
ment.”’ Southern California. 

Dempster Dirks, A.B. Chapman College, 1936. 
“Comparative Study of the Nature and De- 
gree of Comprehension of Socially Approved 
Attitudinal Values among Adolescent Boys 
in Probation Camps.” Southern California. 

William M. Dobriner, A.B. Hofstra, 1948. ‘The 
Role of Genius in Social Change.” Columbia. 

Norma Frances Donigan, B.A. Texas, 1943. 
“An Occupational Study of Dallas Migratory 
Mexicans.”’ Southern Methodist. 

John Donnelly, B.A. Buffalo, 1948. “An Exam- 
ination of the Key Concepts in Bertrand 
Russell’s Social and Political Philosophy.’ 
Buffalo. 

Sanford M. Dornbusch, A.B. Syracuse, 1948. 
“The Monthly Crude Birth Rate, 1940- 
1946.”’ Chicago. 

Frederich J. Dougherty, A.B. La Salle College, 
1948. “Differentials in American Catholic 
Opinion on the Admission of Displaced Per- 
sons to the United States.’’ Catholic. 

Thomas A. Downing, B.S. in Soc. Adm. Ohio 
State, 1949. “Participants’ Evaluation of 
the Marriage Education Program of the 
Planned Parenthood Center, Columbus, 
Ohio.”’ Ohio State. 

Rex T. Duter, B.A. Michigan, 1949. “A 
Statistical Analysis of Cliques in an Institu- 
tion for First Offenders.’ Michigan. 

Ben Vincent Dwoskin, A.B. Chapman College, 
1949. ‘Social Factors Associated with the 
Affiliation or Non-affiliation in the B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundation of Selected College 
Students.’’ Southern California. 


John Leonard Ecker, A.B. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1947. No thesis. Harvard. 

Richard E. Edgar, A.B. Kansas, 1948. “A 
Sociological Study of Negro Churches in 
Lawrence, Kansas.”’ Kansas. 

Dean George Epley, B.S. in Ed. Kent State, 
1947. “Some Relationships between Class 
Position and Vocational Adjustments of 
Young Adult Males.”’ Kent State. 

Allan Erde, B.A. University College, New 
York, 1948. “‘A Survey of Parole Violators 
and Violations: A Study of Parole Violators 
under the New York State Division of 
Parole.” Columbia. 

T. Q. Evans, A.B. Manchester College, 1945. 
“Attitudes of Urban ‘Brethren’ toward 
Selected Folkways and Mores.”’ Cincinnati. 

Frederick C. Everson, B.S. George Williams 
College, 1948. “A Study in Prediction of 
Criminal Careers from the Race Histories of 
Eighty-three Non-delinquents in 1929 and 
an Analysis of Predelinquent Social His- 
tories.”’ Chicago. 

Eli N. Fass, B.A. Alfred, 1949. No thesis. 
Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Ann Fenderson, A.B. Washington 
College, 1943. “Claims for Unemployment 
Compensation Benefits under the ‘Suitabil- 
ity’ Clause: An Analysis of North Carolina 
Cases, 1939-1948.”’ North Carolina. 

Alfred L. Ferron, A.B. Morgan College, 1949. 
‘A Study of the Nature and Scope of Com- 
munity Planning Activities in Iowa City.” 
Iowa. 

William C. Fiedler II, A.B. Rutgers, 1948. No 
thesis. California (Berkeley). 

Paul Henry Fischer, A.B. California (Los 
Angeles), 1948. “Some Contributions of the 
Literature of General Semantics and Psy- 
chiatry to Sociological Theory.” Southern 
California. 

Sherman Kirkham Fitzgerald, B.S. Brigham 
Young, 1948. ‘‘A Comparative Study of 
Some Related Factors of 325 Seniors in High 
School in Utah and Sanpete Counties, 1949.” 
Brigham Young. 

Sylvia M. Fleis, A.B. Queens College, 1948. “‘A 
Survey of Northwestern University Settle- 
ment: An Historical Study of the Com- 
munity Served by Northwestern University 
Settlement.”’ Northwestern. 

John Kenneth Folger, A.B. Emory, 1943. 
‘Racial Attitudes and Social Backgrounds of 
College Freshmen.” North Carolina. 
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Benjamin A. Fondi, A.B. Ohio, 1948. “The 
Effect of Institutional Formation on Stu- 
dents’ Attitudes towards Minority Groups.” 
Catholic. 

Reisha Forstat, B.A. Roosevelt College, 1948. 
“Problems of Foreign Students at Purdue 
University.”’ Purdue. 

Henry Clay Franklin, Jr., A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. “‘A Critical Analysis of Theories 
and Tests of Attitudes.”’ Southern California. 

Howard Freeman, A.B. New York, 10948. ““The 
Study of the Preferences and Attitudes of 
New York University Students toward the 
Purchase of Certain Personal Goods from a 
Male or Female Salesclerk.”” New York. 

Eliot L. Freidson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Myth 
and the Child: An Aspect of Socialization.” 
Chicago. 

Charles Fritz, A.B. Drury College, 1947. “A 
Study of World War II International Mar- 
riages.”’ Chicago. 

Gideon W. Fryer, A.B. Tennessee, 1947. 
“Introduction of Intergroup Education into 
Southern Situations.” Tennessee. 

Harold R. Fuller, “Mount Greenwood: Social 
Organization in a Suburban Community.” 
Chicago. 

Rev. Norman Galloway, B.A. Villanova Col- 
lege, 1946. “An Investigation of the Atti- 
tudes of the Seniors of the Arts and Sciences 
Schools of the Catholic University Relative 
to Marriage.” Catholic. 

Rev. John Gavin, A.B. Villanova College, 1945. 
“Materinity Guilds: Origin, Purpose, 
Growth, Function, and Ascertainable Re- 
sults of Same.”’ Catholic. 

Ludwig Geismar, B.A. Minnesota, 1947. ‘The 
Construction and Use of a Scale To Measure 
Ethnic Identification.”? Minnesota. 

Gerhard Frederick Gettel, B.S. Michigan State 
College, 1942. No thesis. Cornell. 

Willis Bruce Gillis, B.A. Dubuque, 1947. No 
thesis. Iowa. 

Henry Francis Gilmore, B.S. Florida A. & M. 
College, 1943. ““The Social Role of the Adult 
Educator.” Illinois. 

Herbert L. Gleason, B.S. Utah, 1940. ““The Salt 
Lake City Police Department—1851-1949: 
A Social History.”’ Utah. 

Miriam Glucksohn, M.A. Hebrew University 
(Jerusalem), 1942. ‘“‘The Problem of the 
Arab Middle East Society.” Columbia. 

Winfred Lamar Godwin, A.B. Birmingham 
Southern, 1948. “Differentials in Out-migra- 


tion: Alabama Data, 1935-1940.” North 
Carolina. 

Donald H. Goff, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1941. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Raymond L. Gold, “The Chicago Flat Janitor.” 
Chicago. 

Melvin Arthur Goldberg, B.S. College of the 
City of New York, 1942. “Politics and Tele- 
vision.”’ Columbia. 

Raymond H. Goodacre, B.A. Yale, 1949. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Margie Gordon, A.B. John B. Stetson, 1946. 
“A Study of 202 Divorce Cases in Polk 
County, Fla.”’ Florida. 

Edward Green, B.A. Pennsylvania, 1949. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Jerome Green, A.B. Ohio State, 1948. “An At- 
tempt To Develop Two Indirect Techniques 
of Attitude Measurement; (1) An ‘Informa- 
tion’ Test (2) A ‘Public Opinion Estimate’ 
Test.’ Michigan. 

William Greene, B.A. Buffalo, 1948. “‘An Ex- 
amination of Certain Aspects of Leadership 
in the Jewish Community.”’ Buffalo. 

Scott Allen Greer, A.B. Baylor (Texas), 1946. 
No thesis. California (Los Angeles). 

Charles Meade Grigg, B.S. College of William 
and Mary, 1948. “Approximate Rating of 
Deviation in the South in Selected Areas.” 
North Carolina. 

Vivian H. Grindstaff, A.B. Brigham Young, 
1949. “A Study of the Marriage Patterns of 
405 Members of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints Residing in Spring- 
ville, Utah, 1949.” Brigham Young. 

Leroy Gruner, A.B. Louisville, 1949. ‘““The 
Problems of Aged People in Private Nursing 
Homes, Benevolent and Church Institutions, 
Louisville, 1950.’’ Louisville. 

John L. Haer, A.B. Cincinnati, 1949. ‘The 
Englewood Survey of Adjustment in Old 
Age: Selected Characteristics and Attitudes 
of the Older People of Englewood.” Chicago. 

Olga J. Haley, A.B. Chicago, 1944. “A Study 
of the Relationship between Occupational 
Prestige and Residence Rental in Columbus, 
Ohio.”’ Ohio State. 

Dudley Sennett Hall, B.A. Mississippi, 1948. 
“Displaced Persons in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi.’’ Louisiana State. 

Fathalla Ahmed Saad Halloul, B.S. Farouk 
(Egypt), 1946. ‘A Review of the American 
Farm Organizations, Their Programs, and 
Interpretations to the Egyptian Situation.” 
Cornell. 
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Joseph Gilbert Hardee, B.S. Clemson College, 
1948. No thesis. Kentucky. 

Leland D. Harder, A.B. Bethel College, 1948. 
“Plockhoy and His Writings: The Study of 
a Social Reformer.” Michigan State College. 

Chester W. Hartwig, B.A. Wisconsin, 1940. 
“Mormon Polygamy; A Study of Change in 
a Group’s Value-System.”’ Wisconsin. 

Quinn A. Hatch, B.S. Brigham Young, 1948. 
“A Study of Certain Behavior Patterns of 
Former Relief Clients during the Years 
1945-50, Comparing This Record with Their 
Recorded Behavior during the Relief Period, 
1932-43.’ Brigham Young. 

Murray Hausknecht, B.S. College of the City 
of New York, 1948. ‘“‘The Independent Radi- 
cal: A Sociological Study of Deviate Political 
Behavior.” Columbia. 

Robert S. Hean, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1949. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Frank E. Heilman, B.S. De Paul, 1929; M.A. 
Indiana, 1935. ‘‘Adult Male Parole Violators 
in Nebraska: A Comparative Study.”’ Wis- 
consin. 

Albert M. J. Henrion, S.J., Studies at the Sor- 
bonne, 1929, “Missions and Culture Change 
(with Special Emphasis on the Problem in 
China).’’ Fordham. 

Thomas Wang Hoh, A.B. California (Berkeley), 
1943. No thesis. California (Berkeley). 

Phyllis Hojem, B.A. Guilford College (N.C.), 
1942. “A Study of Propaganda and of the 
Analyses of the Institute for Prop. Analysis, 
Inc.”’ Colorado. 

Dan Hollon, A.B. American (Washington, 
D.C.), 1949. ““A Method for Making Short- 
Run Projections of the Number of Births 
Occurring Each Month in the United 
States.”” Columbia. 

Louanna Robertson Holloway, B.A. Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), 
1941. “An Investigation of the Civil Service 
Issue in the T.V.A.’’ Columbia. 

Ralph S. Holloway, B.A. Toledo, 1943. “Some 
Class Determinants of Judgment of Be- 
havior.”’ Iowa. 

Janet Hoover, A.B. Ohio State, 1937. “The 
Group Concept in the Writings of Grace 
Coyle.” Kent State. 

James Horwitz, A.B. Roosevelt College, 1940. 
“The Sociology of Robert Ezra Park.’ 
Southern California. 

F. X. Houde, B.S.S. Laval, 1949. “The Po- 
litical Situation in the British West Indies.” 
Laval. 


Shu Shan Huang, A.B. National Central, 1945- 
“Present Revolution in China: A Socio- 
logical Analysis.”’ Illinois. 

Sr. Paulette Huber, A.B. St. Louis, 1942. 
“Teachings of Pius XII on Marriage and the 
Family.”’ Catholic. 

John W. Hudson, B.Sc. in Ed. Ohio State, 1949. 
“A Study of a Group of College Students En- 
rolled in General Studies 520 (Factors in 
Successful Marriage) To Determine the 
Area(s) in which Maximum Learning Took 
Place.’’ Ohio State. 

Thomas Chapman Hunt, A.B. Harvard, 1937. 
“Antioch College: A Sociological Analysis.” 
Columbia. 

Donald Irish, B.A. Colorado, 1941; M.S. 
George Williams (Ill.), 1944. “‘Reaction of 
Residents of Boulder, Colo. to the Introduc- 
tion of Japanese into the Community.” 
Colorado. 

Kenneth H. Ives, B.A. Earlham College, 1938. 
‘An Introduction to the Application of Ac- 
counting Methods to Social Science Data— 
the Preparation of Case Balance Sheets.” 
New School. 

Gladys Mae Jackson, A.B. Nebraska, 1949. 
“TIndianismo: Social Revolution in Mexico.” 
Nebraska. 

Egbert G. Jaco, B.A. Texas, 1949. ‘Social 
Factors in Memory.” Texas. 

Norman G. Jacobs, B. S. cum laude, College of 
the City of New York, 1943. No thesis. 
Harvard. 

Robert L. James, A.B. Wayne, 1948. “The Re- 
tail Store Work Group—lIts Organization 
and Problems.” Wayne. 

Robert B. Jaynes, B.A. Miami (Ohio), 1947. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Richard C. Johnson, A.B. Michigan, 1949. “A 
Statistical Analysis of Cliques in an Institu- 
tion for First Offenders.”’ Michigan. 

Roland C. Johnson, A.B. Minnesota, 1949. “A 
Study of Factors Related to the Delinquency 
of Fifty Denver Boys.” Denver. 

Frank Jones, B.A. McGill, 1949. “Ethnic Rela- 
tions in Industry.”’ McGill. 

J. H. Jones, Jr., B.S. Louisiana State, 1948. 
“The People of Frilot Cove: A Study of a 
Racial Hybrid Community in Rural South 
Central Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 

Daniel Joseph, ‘‘Career and Social Protest: An 
Analysis of a Chicago Art Group (Report).” 
Chicago. 

George H. Kanouse, B.A. Denison (Granville, 
Ohio), 1947. “A Critical Analysis of Some 
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Hypotheses of Crime Causation since Dar- 
win’s Theory of Evolution.’’ Columbia. 

Rev. Walter Karrer, A.B. Redemptorist Semi- 
nary, 1947. “The Episcopal Mandate in 
Catholic Action.”’ Catholic. 

Bernard Karsh, “The Grievance Process in 
Union-Management Relations: Buick Mel- 
rose Park and UAW-CIO Local 6.”’ Chicago. 

Edward A. Kaska, Holy Cross College, 1948. 
“A Follow-up Study of Former Boys’ Town 
Boys.”’ Catholic. 

Elihu Katz, A.B. Columbia College, 1948. ‘“The 
Happiness Game: A Content Analysis of 
Radio Fan Mail.” Columbia. 

Rosita E] Kaury, A.B. Marywood College, 
1948. “‘The Social Contributions of the 
Spanish Saint Mieaela Desmaisieres.’’ Catho- 
lic. 

William F. Kenkel, B.S. Maryland, 1949. “A 
Sociological Study of the Married Student 
Veteran at the University of Maryland.” 
Maryland. 

John J. Kermisch, B.S. Wisconsin, 1949. 
“Technological Unemployment and Social 
Readjustment in the Community.”’ Wiscon- 
sin. 

Joan M. Kervick, B.A. College of New Ro- 
chelle, 1948. “‘A Sociological Analysis of a 
New England Community: Windsor Locks, 
Conn.” Fordham. 

Lewis Graham Kidder, A.B. Akron, 1943. 
“The Adjustment Process as Found in the 
Experiences of 20 Formerly Delinquent 
Boys, during and Following Probation.’ 
Southern California. 

Harvey Freddie King, A.B. Prairie View A. & 
M. College, 1948. ‘““The Social Patterns of 
Behavior Revealed in Selected Race Riots 
and in the Resultant Social Adjustments.” 
Southern California. 

Bernard C. Kirby, B.A. Denison, 1929. “The 
Relative Influence of Selective Migration 
and Environmental Modification in the Dis- 
tribution of Selected Classes of Psychotics 
in Seattle.”” Washington (Seattle). 

Henry David Kirk, B.S., College of the City of 
New York, 1948. ““The Loyalties of Men in 
Crisis—an Exploratory Study of Some 
Dimension of Allegiance.’ Cornell. 

Lewis M. Knebel, B.A. Columbia, 1921. ‘The 
Use of Religion as Therapy in the Treat- 
ment of Maladjustment.”’ Columbia. 

Ralph Leonard Kolodny, A.B. Brown, 1948. 
“The Role of Youth Movements in Zion- 
ism.’’ Columbia. 


William A. Kornhauser, A.B. Chicago, 1948. 
“Labor Unions and Race Relations: A 
Study in Union Tactics.’’ Chicago. 

Abraham Krantz, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1941. “An Analysis of the Crisis 
in the Administration of Public Assistance 
in the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, May to December, 1947.” Columbia. 

Luise Krause, A.B. South Dakota, 1948. ‘The 
Englewood Survey of Adjustment in Old 
Age: Methods and Design in the Studies of 
Older People.”’ Chicago. 

Louis Kriesberg, Ph.B. Chicago, 1947. ‘The 
Relationship between the Business Situation 
and the Conceptions of Security and Success 
among Chicago Retail Furriers.’’ Chicago. 

Gaylon L. Kuchel, B.A. Iowa, 1949. ‘“‘A Repre- 
sentative Survey of County Jails in Iowa.” 
Towa. 

Ruth W. Kupjack, B.A. Texas, 1941. “A 
Sociological Study of Women in War 
Services.”’ Texas. 

Barbara H. Lagerstedt, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. 
“An Investigation of Personality Atti- 
tudinal Changes in Three Span Groups.” 
Minnesota. 

William H. Lahey, A.B. Southern California, 
1948. ‘‘A Comparison of Personal and Social 
Factors Identified with Selected Members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous.” Southern California. 

Nathan Lander, B.B.A. College of the City of 
New York, 1943. “‘Factors Relating to Jew- 
ish Survival in America.’”’ Columbia. 

Frank Warren Lanning, B.A. Southern Method- 
ist, 1948. ‘CIO Leaders in Dallas.” South- 
ern Methodist. 

Vernon W. Larson, B.A. Brigham Young, 1949. 
“Sociological Implications of Excessive 
Drinking and Alcoholism in the State of 
Utah.” Brigham Young. 

Paul Lasakow, A.B. Illinois, 1948. “A Theo- 
retical Approach to the Study of Social 
Groups: Testing Underlying Assumptions.” 
Illinois. 

James Lau, A.B. Michigan State Normal, 1948. 
“Occupational Mobility in Detroit, 1930- 
35.’ Michigan. 

Howard E. Lauderbaugh, B.A. Iowa, 1948. No 
thesis. Jowa. 

Louis B. Laughlin, B.S. Western Ontario, 1938. 
“The Disposition at the Level of Police In- 
vestigation of 1008 Sex Complaints Received 
by the Women’s Division of the Detroit 
Police Department for the Year 1949.” 
Wayne. 
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Robert Ben Lawler, B.A. Emory, 1949. “A 
Study of the Associations between Social and 
Personal Traits and Probation Outcome of 
Juvenile Delinquents in Fulton County 
(Georgia).” Emory. 

Richard Le Blond, Jr., A.B. Cincinnati, 1949. 
“Some Factors Influencing Attitudes toward 
a Proposed Ohio Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Law in Two Cincinnati Industrial 
Plants.”’ Cincinnati. 

Everett S. Lee A.B. Pennsylvania, 1949. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Régis Lessard, B.S.S. Laval, 1949. ‘“La Ferme 
familiale de St-Alexandre de Kamouraska.”’ 
Laval. 

Robert J. Levin, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1942. “The Public Opinion Poll: 
Use and Misuse.”’ Columbia. 

Seymour Levin, B.S. DeKalb Teachers College, 
1944. ‘“The CIO Union Counseling in the 
Chicago Area: A Study of Cases Referred by 
CIO and Non-CIO Sources to the Com- 
munity Referral Service from September 
1945 through August, 1947.”’ Chicago. 

Seymour Levin, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York. “A Sociological Study of Worker 
Productivity with Emphasis on the New 
York Garment Industry.” Columbia. 

Harry L. Linn, A.B. Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1942. “A Study of Assimilation 
among the Swedes at Attica, Indiana.” 
Indiana. 

Saul I. Littman, B.S. Toronto, 1949. “Social 
Work: A Study in the Process of Profes- 
sionalization.”’ Wisconsin. 

Gertrude Loe, B.A., M.A. Catholic (Peiping), 
1943, 1946. “‘Religion and Communisn. in 
Changing China.” Fordham. 

Wilfred D. Logan, B.J. Missouri, 1948. “‘Ar- 
chaeological Investigation of the Pre-ceramic 
Horizon in Graham Cave, Site 23:Mt-2, 
Montgomery County, Missouri.’ Missouri. 

Clara H. Lowe, A.B. Geneva College, 1944. 
“The Use of Selected Sources of Poultry 
Market News—a Study in Communica- 
tion.”’ Michigan State College. 

Francis E. Lowe, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. “‘The 
Development of an Experience Table for the 
Prediction of Electoral Behavior.”’ Wiscon- 
sin. 

Julian C. Lowe, B.S. Brigham Young, 1949. 
“Sociological Implications of Excessive 
Drinking and Alcoholism in the State of 
Utah.” (A continued study.) Brigham Young. 


Judith Downs Lownes, “Political Agreement in 
Marriage (Report).’”’ Chicago. 

Sheldon G. Lowry, B.A. Brigham Young, 1946. 
“Attitudes of Michigan Residents toward 
Government-sponsored Prepayment Plans 
for Health Care.’’ Michigan State College. 

Rex Lucas, B.A. McGill, 1948. “Occupational 
Mobility.”” McGill. 

Anne Lynn, A.B. Trinity College, 1947. ““Negro- 
White Marriages in New York.”’ Catholic. 
John Joseph McCarthy, B.S. Boston, 1948. 
“Adjustments of Boys to the Program at 

Boys Town.” Catholic. 

Joseph Leon McCleary, B.S. Utah, 1949. “‘At- 
titude Characteristics as Found in Three 
Upper-Class College Reference Groups.” 

Utah. 

Harold D. McDowell, A.B. Marietta, 1947. 
“Osteopathy: A Study of a Semi-orthodox 
Healing Agency and the Recruitment of its 
Clientele.’’ Chicago. 

Charles Donald McGlamery, B.A. Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, 1942. “Social Correlatives 
of Desire for Children.”’ Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

Huntly McKay, B.A. McGill, 1949. ““Examina- 
tion of Rural Medicine.”’ McGill. 

Sr. M. Martinita Mackey, B.A. Mundelein Col- 
lege, 1940. “The Formal Structure of the 
National Council of the Catholic Women’s 
Patterns to Formal Organization in a Federal 
Group.”’ Catholic. 

William Joseph Mackey, B.S. Illinois, 1949. 
“The Social Role of the Union Leader in the 
United States.” Illinois. 

Robert F. Maher, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. “An 
Analysis of Material from the Carcajon 
Site,’ Wisconsin. 

Manuel N. Manfield, B.S.S.S. College of the 
City of New York, 1938. ‘The Role of Con- 
text in Public Opinion Poll Questions,” New 
School. 

Eric Marder, B.E.E. College of the City of 
New York, 1946. “The Language Process 
and Its Relation to Social Control.’ Brown. 

Albert E. Marten, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1947; L.L.B. New York Law 
School, 1949. “Social and Political Sig- 
nificance of Third Parties on the American 
Scene.”’ Columbia. 

Eula Mae Martin, A.B. Fisk, 1946. “An In- 
vestigation of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the Detroit Urban League.” 
Michigan. 
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Joseph Martin, B.S.S. Laval, 1949. ‘“‘Zones 
d’énumération de la cité de Québec.” Laval. 

Takuya Maruyama, B.A. Utah, 1948. “Factor 
Involved in the Determination of the Chang- 
ing Size of Selected Japanese Families in 
Salt Lake City through Three Genera- 
tions.”’ UViah. 

Ward Sherman Mason, A.B. Duke, 1948. No 
thesis. Harvard. 

Margaret Oliver Mayo, A.B. Denver, 1934. 
“Some Problems of Married Women in 
Denver as Revealed in a Study of the Letters 
Received by the Janet Holmes Column of 
the Denver Post during 1948.’ Denver. 

Consuelo C. Meloy, A.B. Smith College, 1948. 
“Public Attitudes toward Public Housing.” 
Columbia. 

Herbert Menzel, A.B. Wisconsin, 1947. “The 
Social Psychology of Occupations.”’ Indiana. 

Robert Micali, B.S. in Ed., Temple, 1940. 
No thesis. Temple. 

William J. Millard, A.B. Columbia College, 
1938. ‘‘Freshman Panel Survey.”’ Columbia. 

D. Paul Miller, B.A. Goshen College, 1946. 
“Amish Acculturation.” Nebraska. 

Mary Louise Miller, A.B. Stanford, 1949. “A 
Critical Analysis of the Sociometric Test.” 
Nebraska. 

Robert Shader Miller, A.B. Florida, 1939. ‘“‘The 
Ideological Conflict over Fair Employment 
Practices.” North Carolina. 

Evangeline Mistaras, Ph.B. Chicago, 1946. “A 
Study of First- and Second-Generation 
Greek Out-marriages in Chicago.’’ Chicago. 

Jennings Warner Mitchell, A.B. Alabama, 1940. 
“An Analysis of Factors Associated with 
Four Major Categories of Federal Offend- 
ers.”’ Alabama. 

Bella Mondor, A.B. Wayne, 1944. “Case Study 
of a Jury Panel.”’ Wayne. 

Leonard W. Moss, B.S. Wayne, 1947. “A Pre- 
liminary Survey of Selected Programs of 
Marriage Education in Public School Cur- 
ricula in the United States.”” Wayne. 

Darrell Mudd, A.B. Washington (St. Louis), 
1949. “A Study of Shoplifting in the Large 
Department Store.”” Washington (St. Louis). 

Byron Edwin Munson, B.S. Illinois, 1949. 
Comparative Study in Community Integra- 
tion.”’ Illinois. 

Charles P. Murphy. A.B. California, 1948. 
“A Functional Analysis of Social Correlates 
of Authoritarian Behavior Structure.’’ Wis- 
consin. 


Mort Nancybelle, A.B. Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, 1948. “‘A Critical Analysis of Selected 
Sociological Writings in the Field of Race 
Relations.”’ Southern California. 

Archibald Napier, Jr., A.B. Wayne, 1947. “Bias 
in the News.” Cornell. 

Eugene David Nasatir, A.B. California (Los 
Angeles), 1949. No thesis. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Dennison Nash, A.B. St. Lawrence, 1948. “‘The 
Construction of the Repertoire of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra: A Study in Social Interac- 
tion.’’ Washington (St. Louis). 

Gladys E. Nauss, B.S. Wayne, 1943. “Detroit 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: A Study in 
Institutional Change.” Wayne. 

Samuel L. Neal, B.A. East Texas State College 
1935. “An Analysis of the Farm Test Unit 
Demonstration Program in Rusk County, 
Texas.”’ Texas A. & M. College. 

William F. Nee, B.A. Lynchburg College, 1923. 
‘A Study of the Sources of Information Re- 
garding the Offenses of the Army Personnel 
in the United States.” Maryland. 

BogZena Némcové, A.B. Charles University 
(Prague, Czechoslovakia), 1946. ‘‘People of 
Czech Descent in Republic County, Kan- 
sas.’”’ Kansas. 

Albert H. Q. Ng, A.B. San Francisco State Col- 
lege, 1949. “The Chinese Kuomintang: Its 
Ideology, Leadership, and Power Structure.” 
California (Berkeley). 

Margaret M. Norquay, B.A. Toronto, 1943. 
“Community Recreational Council as an 
Agency of Social Change.”’ Toronto. 

Thomas L. Norris, B.A. Mexico City College, 
1949. “‘Acculturation in a German Catholic 
Community.”’ Michigan State College. 

Richard Leonard Nugent, A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. ‘Construction of a Job Adjust- 
ment Scale and a Comparison of the Job 
Adjustment Scores of a Selected Group of 
Workers with Their Ratings on the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
Employees Efficiency Report.” Southern 
California. 

Dwayne L. Oglesby, A.B. Kansas, 1947. “‘Pro- 
fessionalization Trends in the Field of Law 
Enforcement.”’ Kansas. 

Philip Onstott, A.B. California (Berkeley), 
1949. ‘The Tribes of Western Africa: Senegal 
to Angola.’’ California (Berkeley). 

James N. Pack, A.B. Tennessee, 1949. ‘“The 
Ku Klux Klan as a Social Movement.” 
Tennessee. 
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Cenan Fatmir Pamir, A.B. American College 
for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. ‘“‘A Study of 
Attitudes Pertaining to International and 
Economic Questions among College Stu- 
dents.”’ Columbia. 

Bart Carter Pate, H.A. Texas, 1948. “Fertility 
Decline and Occupational Trends.” Vander- 
bilt. 

Albert Lynn Payne, B.S. Brigham Young, 1939. 
“Some Social Indications of the Recreational 
Activities of Tenth-Grade Students of the 
Provo, Sharon, Delta and Hinckley Semi- 
naries.”’ Brigham Young. 

J. H. Payne, B.A. Samuel Huston, 1936. ‘The 
Effects of Social and Economic Influences on 
Negro High School Attendance in Navasota, 
1945-1950.” Prairie View A. & M. College. 

Alexander Peskin, B.S. Columbia College, 1944. 
“The Problem of Leadership, Bureaucracy, 
and Democracy in the Russian Social- 
Democratic Party at the Beginning of the 
XXth Century.” Columbia. 

Carrell Yvone Peterson, A.B. Fisk, 1949. “An 
Exploratory Study of the Relationship 
between Attitudes toward the ‘American 
Creed’ and Attitudes toward Negro and 
Jewish Groups.” Cornell. 

Einar Peterson, A.B. Cornell College, 1948. 
“Contents of a Women’s Page in a News- 
paper.” Washington (St. Louis). 

William McKinley Phillips, Jr., A.B. Fisk, 1948. 
“The Mail Questionnaire: An Experimental 
Study of a Social Science Research Tech- 
nique.” Fisk. 

David Joshua Pittman, A.B. North Carolina, 
1949. ‘An Analysis of the Social Functions 
of Housing in Primitive Societies.’ North 
Carolina. 

Jesse Richard Pitts, A.B. Harvard, 1941. No 
thesis. Harvard. 

Shirley Briggs Poffenberger, A.B. Colorado, 
1944. “‘Attitudes and Experiences of Preg- 
nancy of Students’ Wives at Michigan State 
College.” Michigan State College. 

Thomas M. Poffenberger, A.B. Michigan State 
College, 1948. “Marital Adjustment of 212 
Student Couples to the Pregnancy Experi- 
ence.”’ Michigan State College. 

Edythe Polster, B.A. Ohio State, 1930. “The 
Factors Which Influence the Choice of 
Advertising as a Career by Successful Ad- 
vertising Executives.” New School. 

Phyllis Ruth Poses, B.A. Adelphi College, 1946. 
“The Dynamic Structure of Modern Friend- 
ship Patterns.’’ New School. 


Charles H. Proctor, B.A. Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1949. “The Evaluation of Certain 
Mathematical Models Used in Studies of 
Interpersonal Relationships.”’ Michigan State 
College. 

Lella Dottie Rahl, A.B. Southern California, 
1943. “Welfare Activities of the United 
Rescue Mission of Los Angeles.’’ Southern 
California. 

Jack B. Ralph, “The Junk Business and the 
Junk Peddler (Report).”’ Chicago. 

Charles E. Ramsey, B.S. Indiana, 1947. 
“Rural-urban Difference in Measured In- 
telligence.”’ Wisconsin. 

Josephine Ranger, B.A. Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1942. “The Social Planning of the 
Fabian Society.”’ Columbia. 

Sr. M. James Rau, Ph.B. Quinois College, 1942. 
“The Attitude of Eric Gill toward Capitalist 
Industrialism.”’ Catholic. 

Mary J. Rayner, A.B. George Washingion, 
1947. “Woman’s Role of Motherhood ia 
Society.”’ Catholic. 

Zaheer M. Razvi, B.A. Osmania, 1944. ‘The 
Making of Pakistan.’”’ Columbia. 

Kenneth H. Recknagel, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. 
““A Negro Religious Sect: A Study of Status 
Striving.”’ Wisconsin. 

John T. Reiling, A.B. California, 1943. ‘““The 
Opposing Traditions of the ‘Common Man’ 
and the ‘Gentleman’ in Producing Officer- 
enlisted Conflict in the United States Army 
in World War II.” Indiana. 

Forrest R. Reinhardt, B.S. Idaho, 1947. “A 
Test of Hypotheses Specifically Related to 
the Cross-sectional Distribution of Popula- 
tion Densities of Cities.’’ Minnesota. 

Rev. Albert Reymann, Ordained priest, 1947. 
“fA Study of Some Social Characteristics of 
the Holy Name Societies in Two Negro 
Parishes in the District of Columbia.” 
Catholic. 

Edwin Hoffman Rhyne, A.B. Clemson College, 
1948. “Political Leadership and Social Struc- 
ture: A Study of a Rural County.” North 
Carolina. 

Marvin P. Riley, B.S. Northwestern, 1942. 
“Characteristics of the Marital Ideal of Stu- 
dents and White Collar Workers.”’ Missouri. 

Irwin D. Rinder, A.B. Idaho, 1947. “An Exam- 
ination of the ‘Rank Order of Discrimina- 
tion’ Hypothesis.”’ Chicago. 

William Edmund Rion, B.A. Florida, 1945. 
“Student Organizations and Their Activities 
at the University of Florida.” Florida. 
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Bertram H. Roberts (Dr.), M.D. Toronto, 
1944. “A Logical Analysis of the Personality 
Models Presented by Freud and the Neo- 
Freudians.”’ Columbia. 

Elizabeth Jean Roberts, A.B. St. Lawrence, 
1948. “The Marginal Woman: Application of 
the Marginal Concept to the Status and 
Social Role of Modern Woman in the United 
States.’”’ North Carolina. 

G. Allen Robinson, Jr., A.B. Princeton, 1948. 
“The Organizational Structure of a Univer- 
sity Group as Reflected in the Pattern of 
Communications.’ Columbia.. 

Guy Rocher, B.S.S. Laval, 1940. ‘‘La Sociologie 
de la religion de Herbert Spencer.” Laval. 
Sylvia Rohde, A.B. Hunter College, 1946. 
“Attitudes of 941 College Students Concern- 
ing Women Working and the Sharing of 
Home Responsibilities and Duties.’”? New 

York. 

James J. Rooney, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1948. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Arthur G. Rose, B.A. Colorado, 1949. ‘‘An 
Analysis of Proposed Missouri Valley De- 
velopment, with Emphasis on Forces and 
Factors Opposing a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority.”’ Columbia. 

Bernard C. Rosen, A.B. Temple, 1948. ‘“The 
Attitude of Jewish Adolescents toward Some 
of the Beliefs and Practices of Their Re- 
ligion.”’ Columbia. 

Morris Rosenberg, A.B. Brooklyn College, 
1946. ‘Sources of Tension among White- 
Collar Workers.”’ Columbia. 

Glenn R. Ross, B.S. Texas A. & M. College, 
1949. ‘‘Changes in Interests between 1947 
to 1950 of 338 Texas A. & M. College Stu- 
dents as Measured by the Kuder Preference 
Record.” Texas A. & M. College. 

James Pheane Ross, B.S. Mississippi State Col- 
lege, 1948. “‘A Study of the Office Structure 
and the Characteristics of Officers of Formal 
Organizations in Four Kentucky Counties.” 
Kentucky. 

Elliott M. Rudwick, B.S. Temple, 1949. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Lee Salk, B.A. Michigan, 1949. ‘‘Ingroup-Out- 
group Choice Direction as a Function of In- 
group Acceptance.”’ Michigan. 

Leonard Savitz, B.S. in Ed., Temple, 1949. No 
thesis. Temple. 

Ruth E. B. Sawyer, B.A. Dickinson College, 
1935. ‘““The Development of State Public 
Welfare Programs in the Southeast.”’ Florida. 
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Leonard Schatzman, A.B. Indiana, 1943. 
“Social Class and Attitudes towards the 
Functions of Higher Education.” Indiana. 

Harvey B. Schechter, A.B. Santa Barbara 
College, 1947. No thesis. California (Los 
Angeles). 

David O. Schecter, B.A. Manchester College, 
1939; B.D. Bethany Biblical Seminary, 1944. 
““A Comparative Study of Supramodal and 
Submodal Town and Country Churches.” 
Wisconsin. 

Joseph F. Scheurer, C.PP.S., B.A. St. Joseph’s 
College, 1947. “Some Aspects of the Analogi- 
cal Concept: The Use of the Physical Science 
Analogy in Sociology.” Fordham. 

Herman G. Schroeder, A.B. Maryland, 10949. 
‘Auto Theft and the Dyer Act.” Indiana. 
Harvey Schwartz, A.B. Chicago, 1948. “‘Effect- 
ing Comparability of Ages of Employed in 
Industries and Occupations of Chicago 1910 

with 1940.” Chicago. 

Ursula Marsh Scott, A.B. Swarthmore College, 
1945. No thesis. Radcliffe College. 

David Scruton, A.B. Oklahoma, 10948. ‘‘The 
Concepts of Sir James G. Frazer.’’ Washing- 
ton (St. Louis). 

Amlen Seymour, A.B. Missouri, 1949. “A 
Means-End Scheme Typology of Nonra- 
tional Actions.’’ Ohio State. 

Mattie Lee Seymour, B.A. Texas, 1935. “‘Euro- 
American Influence in Alaska.”’ Texas. 

Rosemary Shamborsky, B.A. Marywood Col- 
lege, 1948. “The Role of a Catholic Women’s 
College in Preparing Women for Occupa- 
tional Careers.” Catholic. 

Mildred C. Shaw, A.B. Northwestern, 1948. 
“An Investigation of the Reliability of a 
Content Analysis Technique.”’ Northwestern. 

Paul A. Shea, A.B. Tufts College, 1947. “‘An 
Opinion Study of Some Experts Dealing with 
the Problem of Frigidity.”’ Catholic. 

Edith M. Sherman, A.B. Colorado, 1939. “A 
Study of Family and Institutional Care of 
the Aged in the City of Denver.” Denver. 

Paula Siegel, B.B.A. College of the City of New 
York, 1947. “A Latent Structure Test of 
Preference for Radio and Magazine Stories: 
An Example of Conjugate Trace Lines.” 
Columbia. 

James W. Singleton, A.B. Oberlin, 1940. “The 
Englewood Survey of Adjustment in Old 
Age: Happiness, Work, and Retirement of 
Older Persons of Englewood Related to 
Adjustment in Old Age.” Chicago. 
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Arnold Anthony Sio, A.B. Beloit College, 1944. 
“Introduction to a Study of Slavery.” 
Illinois. 

Leonard M. Sizer, B.A. Ottawa, 1938; B.D. 
Andover, Newton, 1940. ‘The Social Ecol- 
ogy of a Reorganized School Community.” 
Wisconsin. 

Leigh Skipper, B.S. Wilberforce, 1947. “An 
Analysis of the Educational and Recreation- 
al Program of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union.’’ New York. 

Lee W. Slazinski, Ph.B. Detroit, 1947. “A Study 
of the Educative Aspects of Six Large 
Families.”’ Catholic. 

Zoya Sandomirsky Slive, “The Relation be- 
tween Family Social Position and Friendship 
among First- and Third-Grade Children.” 
Chicago. 

Joel Smith, B.A. Queens College, 1945. ‘The 
Characteristics of Magazine Audiences: A 
Survey of the Literature.”’ Columbia. 

Ralph Virgil Smith, A.B. Michigan State Nor- 
mal, 1946. ““An Empirical Study of Three 
Indices of Social Class.’”’ Michigan. 

Ray Donald Smith, B.A. Utah, 1949. ‘‘Volun- 
teer Scout Leadership in the Salt Lake 
Council.’”’ Utah. 

Stanley Hugh Smith, A.B. Fisk, 1949. ‘““The 
Influence of Race and Culture Contacts on 
the Social Class Structure of Trinidad: A 
Theoretical Approach.” Fisk. 

Wilfred R. Smith, A.B. Wayne, 1947. “The 
Englewood Survey of Adjustment in Old 
Age: Hypotheses on the Adjustment of Older 
Persons of Englewood Related to Work, Re- 
tirement, and Health.”’ Chicago. 

Marguerite Runk Spears, A.B. Kent State, 
1939. ‘‘Some Characteristics of Officers of 
Selected Negro Organizations in a Negro 
Community.’ Kent State. 

Ronald G. Spector, B.A. Richmond, 1948. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Charles B. Spencer, Jr., A.B. Columbia College, 
1948. ‘“‘Regulation and the Press.’’ Columbia. 

James S. Spero, B.A. Yale, 1947. ‘Citizenship 
Training for Democracy as Carried on in 4-H 
Club Work in Dane County, Wisconsin.” 
Wisconsin. 

William Spinrad, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1941. “1948 Election: Problem 
and Challenge.” Columbia. 

Rev. Austin J. Staley, B.A. St. Vincent College, 
1938. “The Social Thought of the Sixth 


Century as Evidenced by the Rule of St. 
Benedict.” Catholic. 

Sumner Steinberg, A.B. Northeastern, 1949. 
“The Development of a Program To Aid the 
Blind in New York State.”’ New York. 

Elizabeth S. Steiner, B.A. Central Michigan, 
1942. ‘The Social Action Program of the 
Dearborn Federation of Teachers: An 
Analysis of a Program To Change Certain 
Public Attitudes.” Wayne. 

Lydia A. Stitt, B.A. Wilson College, 1945. No. 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Sheldon Stryker, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. “‘The 
Socio-structural Preconditions of Anti-Semi- 
tism.’’ Minnesota. 

Robert P. Stuckert, A.B. Oberlin College, 1949. 
“The Relationship of Intelligence and Verbal 
Tolerance of Junior High School Pupils 
toward the Negro.” Kent State. 

Frana Summa, A.B. Catholic, 1949. ‘Class 
Difference in Home Training of Negro Chil- 
dren in Washington, D.C.” Catholic. 

Olaf H. Swenson, B.A. Gustavus Adolphus 
College, 1943. “A Comparison of Rural and 
Urban High School Boys by Select Personal- 
ity Characteristics.’ Minnesota. 

David Talmas, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1949. 
“The Levittown Housing Project: Its Major 
Characteristics and the Problem of Potential 
Turnover.” Columbia. 

Robert L. Taylor, B.S. Kent State, 1948. “A 
Comparative Study of Selected Social 
Activity Patterns of Pupils of a Certain 
Junior High School.” Southern California. 

Daniel Calbert Thompson, A.B. Clark College, 
1941. No thesis. Harvard. 

Frances V. Neal Thompson. A.B. Salem Col- 
lege, 1943. ““The Place of Dramatics in an 
Organized Community Recreation Pro- 
gram.” North Carolina. 

Roland F. Thunell, B.S. Brigham Young, 1946. 
“A Study of Migration among Graduation of 
Duchesne High School, Duchesne, Utah, 
Classes of 1939 to 1948, Inclusive, Including 
an Analysis of Some Social and Economic 
Factors That Affect Their Migration.” 
Brigham Young. 

Jaime Toro-Calder, B.S. Puerto Rico, 1948. 
‘Personal Crime in Puerto Rico: A Study of 
the Cultural Elements in Personal Crime.” 
Wisconsin. 

Adélard Tremblay, B.S.S. Laval, 1949. ‘‘La 
Ferme familiale du comté de Kamouraska.” 
Laval. 
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John E. Tsouderos, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. “A 
Study of the Correspondence between Logis- 
tic Function and the Growth of the Health 
Service System, with Respect to the Possi- 
bilities of Prediction.” Minnesota. 

E. H. Tucker, B.S., M.A. Mississippi State 
College, 1950. ‘‘Mechanization of Agriculture 
and Population Changes in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta, 1880-1950.” Mississippi 
State College. 

John Addison Tumblin, A.B. Wake Forest 
College, 1948. ‘‘A Study of Race Attitudes 
in Brazil.” Duke. 

John Tychyn, A.B. New York, 1947. ‘‘Ac- 
culturation of the Japanese, with Special 
Attention to Their War Relocation Experi- 
ence.”’ New York. 

Earl C. Valentine, ““The Occupational Expecta- 
tions of the Normal-School Student Groups.” 
Chicago. 

Ruth Ercell Vaughn, A.B. Prairie View State 
College, 1948. “Attitudes of One Hundred 
Negroe Mothers of Nashville, Tennessee, 
toward Birth Control.” Fisk. 

Glenn Morley Vernon, B.S. Brigham Young, 
1947. “A Study of Certain Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of a Selected Group of Stu- 
dents from the Pleasant Grove, American 

. Fork, and Lehi, Utah, L.D.S. Seminaries.” 
Brigham Young. 

Mirriam Wagenschein. A.B. Texas, 1047. 
“Reality Shock: A Study of Beginning Ele- 
mentary School Teachers.”’ Chicago. 

William Walker, A.B. West Virginia State 
College, 1949. ‘Occupational Mobility and 
Occupational Aspirations of Negro Miners in 
Raleigh, West Virginia.”’ New York. 

Henry Brown Wallace, A.B. Alabama, 1949. 
“Factors in the Selection of a Mate in Organ- 
ized Social Groups in the University of 
Alabama.” Alabama. 

Chandler Washburne, A.B. Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1948. “The Origin, Essence, and De- 
velopment of Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s 
Theory of the Original Village Community.” 
Michigan State College. 

Irving Leonard Webber, B.A. Florida, 1940. 
“The Role of the University Faculty in the 
Social Structure of Gainesville.” Florida. 

Mildred Weil, A.B. Newark, 10945. “An 
Analysis of the Informal Structure of a Pre- 
school Group with Emphasis on the Ac- 
ceptance and Rejection Pattern.’’ New York. 


Neil J. Weller, Ph.B. Chicago, 1945. ‘The 
Leadership of the PTA Movement in Chi- 
cago: The Study of the Relationship between 
a Social Type and Its Voluntary Association 
Participation (Report).’’ Chicago. 

Benedict J. Wengler, B.A. St. Francis College, 
1949. “Social Change and Instability in the 
Electrical Construction Industry: The Rela- 
tion of Union and Management to This 
Problem. Columbia. 

Charles Westoff, A.B. Syracuse, 1949. “A 
Sociological Analysis of Differential Fertil- 
ity.”” Syracuse. 

Robert S. Weynand, B.S. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1949. “‘A Study of the Relationship be- 
tween Interest Preferences and Academic 
Success for 622 Texas A. & M. College Stu- 
dents.” Texas A. & M. College. 

H. Whittington, B.A. St. Joseph, 1946, ‘““The 
Documentary Film as a Method of Social 
Education.” Catholic. 

Edith Winifred Lewis Wilkinson. A.B. Georgia 
State College for Women, 1948. “Patterns of 
Negro Segregation in Durham.” Duke. 

Thomas Oberson Wilkinson, A.B. North Caro- 
lina, 1945. “The Social Functions of Primi- 
tive Art.” Duke. 

Eleanor F. Wilson, B. A.Texas State College for 
Women, 1948. “A Study of Certain Factors 
Affecting Adolescent Adjustment.” Texas. 

Sidney Ann Wilson, A.B. Meredith College 
1943. “A Study in Methodology: Franklin H. 
Giddings, Charles H. Cooley, William I. 
Thomas.”’ North Carolina. 

Marvin E. Wolfgang, A.B. Dickinson College, 
1948. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Langley H. Wood, B.S. College of William and 
Mary, 1949. “Seven American Newspapers 
and Soviet Russia, 1945: An Analysis of 
Values and Functions.”’ Columbia. 

William Woodhull Wood, Jr., B.S. Davidson 
College, 1943. “Eastern Cherokee Veteran of 
World War II.” North Carolina. 

Richard Hugh Woodward, A.B. Iowa State 
College, 1949. ‘‘An Examination of the In- 
ternal Consistency of the California Test of 
Personality, Series 1, Form A.’ Miami 
(Ohio). 

David E. Woodwrorth, B. A.Toronto, 1940. “A 
Study of the Effect on Attitudes of Varia- 
tions in Methods of Group Discussion, Fol- 
lowing Presentation of a Film.’’ Michigan. 

Charles R. Wright, A.B. Columbia College, 
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1949. ““Mass Frustration Instigated by Na- 
tional Advertising.”’ Columbia. 

Mary Feemster Yake, B.S. Purdue, 1948. 
“Diagnosing the Effectiveness of Rural 
Community Organization.”’ Purdue. 

Ali Yazdeguerdy, License from University of 
Teheran, 1944. “Albivuni on the Configura- 
tion of Indian Culture.” Ohio State. 

Constantine A. Yeracaris, Law School diploma, 
Athens, 1944. “fA Study of the Voluntary As- 
sociations of the Greek Immigrants of Chi- 
cago from 1890 to 1948 with Special Em- 
phasis on World War II and Postwar 
Period.” Chicago. 

Bruce Francis Youhg, B.A. California, 1947. 
“An Approach to Social-Class Ideology 
through Analysis of Attitudes and Opin- 
ions.”’ Columbia. 

James H. Young, A.B. Lincoln, 1948. No thesis. 
Pennsylvania. 

James N. Young, B.S. Clemson College, 1948. 
No thesis. Kentucky. 

Lucius E. Young, A.B. Howard, 1948. ‘‘The 


American Occupation of Haiti: Some Socio- 
cultural Effects.” Howard. 

Charles F. Youngberg, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1948. 
“‘A Study in Accommodation.” Columbia. 
Paul Pu-Chun Yu, L.L.B. National Southwest 
Associated University, 1942. ““Chinese Rural 
Families, with Some Comparisons to Ameri- 

can Rural Families.” Columbia. 

Gordon Zahn, A.B. St. Thomas College, 1949. 
“Social Origins of Catholic Conscientious 
Objectors in World War II.”’ Catholic. 

Henry Zentner, A.B. British Columbia, 1949. 
“A Test for Validity of Durkheim’s Con- 
ception of Social Solidarity.” Stanford. 

Rev. Ronald Zgodzinski, A.B. St. Francis Col- 
lege, 1938. ‘“The Social Role of the Priest as 
Exemplified by the Curé of Ars.”’ Catholic. 

George Henry Ziegler, A.B. Macalester College, 
1940. “A Study of the Attitudes of the 
Father and Mother in 100 Selected Families 
toward the Giving of Courses on Marriage 
and Family Life in Secondary Schools.” 

Southern California. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations in preparation in universities and colleges in 
the United States is compiled from returns sent by thirty-one departments of sociology. 
The number of candidates now working for doctoral degrees is 224. This list includes dis- 
sertations in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local department 


of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


Helen Caroline Abell, B.H.Sc. (Spec.) Toronto, 
1941; M.S. Cornell, 1947. “Differential 
Adoption of Homemaking Practices in Four 
Rural Communities.” Cornell. 

Everett Merle Adams, Jr., B.A. Doane College, 
1945; M.A. Harvard, 1950. ‘American 
Sociological Analysis of Social Stratification 
as an Institutional Pattern.”” Harvard. 

Franz Adler, Dr.Jr. Vienna, 1933; M.A. Ameri- 
can (Washington, D.C.), 1942. “Sociology of 
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Harold Pfautz, A.B. Brown, 1940; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1947. “Christian Science as a Social 
Movement and Religious Sect: Its Ecology, 
Demography, and Social Psychology.” Chi- 
cago. 

Reed M. Powell, B.S., M.S. Brigham Young, 
1946, 1947. “A Comparative Sociological 
Study of Two Latin American Communi- 
ties.”” Michigan State College. 

Sam Pratt, A.B. Connecticut, 1942; M.A. 
Michigan State, 1948. “(Change in the In- 
ternal Organization of a Small Community as 
It Adapted to the Growth of a Metropolitan 
Center.”’ Michigan. 

Paul H. Price, A.B. Southeastern Louisiana 
College, 1940; M.A. Louisiana State, 1947. 
“The Polish Immigrant in Brazil.’’ Vander- 
bilt. 
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Ira Progoff, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1941. “The 
Contribution of C. G. Jung’s Methodology 
to Historical Sociology: A Critical Study.” 
New School. 

Douglas R. Pullman, B.Ed. Alberta, 1947; 
M.A. Toronto, 1949. “Cultural and Social 
Factors in Drinking Habits.” Toronto. 

Orville Quackenbush, B.A., B.S., M.A. Minne- 
sota, 1933, 1935, 1938. ““The Development of 
the Correctional, Reformatory, and Penal 
Institutions of Minnesota—a Sociological 
Interpretation.”’ Minnesota. 

Charles E. Ramsey, B.S. Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, 1947; M.S. Wisconsin, 1950. 
“Social Psychological Study of Occupational 
Status Aspirations.” Wisconsin. 

Donald E. Rasmussen, A.B., A.M. Illinois, 
1937, 1938. “A Study of a Hundred South- 
ern Liberals.” Illinois. 

Franklin E. Rector, B.A. Phillips, 1945; M.A. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1948. “Social 
Correlates of Verbal Abilities of Rural and 
Urban Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils in 
Two Wisconsin Counties.”’ Wisconsin. 

Leo Reeder, M.A. Chicago, 1949. ‘““The Char- 
acteristics and Trends of Industrial Location 
in the Chicago Metropolitan Area.” Chicago. 

John Reid, A.B. Morehouse College, 1947; 
M.A. Atlanta, 1948. “The People of St. 
Simon Island.”’ Chicago. 

Leonard Reissman, A.B. Wayne, 1942; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1948. “Functions of Mobility- 
striving.”’ Northwestern. 

Edward B. Reynolds, A.B. Montana State, 
1940; M.A. Northwestern, 1948. “‘Pressures 
Exerted upon the Press in Selected American 
Communities.”’ Northwestern. 

Ruth Riemer, A.B., M.A. California (Los 
Angeles), 1943, 1946. “Social and Psycho- 
logical Factors Affecting Fertility.” Michi- 
gan. 

Oscar W. Ritchie, B.S., M.A. Kent State, 1946, 
1947. “Some Factors Involving the Integra- 
tion of Negro Teachers into the Faculties of 
the Non-segregated Colleges and Universities 
in the United States.” Wisconsin. 

Wayne C. Rohrer, B.S., M.S. Texas A. & M. 
College, 1946, 1948. “A Case Study and 
Analysis of Rural Hospitals.” Michigan 
State College. 

W. H. Roney, A.B. Occidental College, 1935; 
M.A. Michigan, 1936. “Barbados and 
Jamaica: A Comparative Study of Open 
and Closed Resources.’”’ Duke. 


Paul Rosenbaum, B.A. California, 1934. ‘Fas- 
cism and the United States.’’ New School. 
Julian Samora, A.B. Adams State College, 
1942; M.S. Colorado A. & M. College, 1947. 
“Spanish Speaking People: Their Cultural 

Changes.” Wisconsin. 

Alice Schwiebert, B.A. Cornell College, 1925; 
M.A. Northwestern, 1935. “A Sociological 
Evaluation of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s Experimental Program in Group 
Organization: An Analysis of the Role of 
the Small Group in a Complex Social Organi- 
zation.”’ Wisconsin. 

Eleanor Torrell Scott, A.B. Mount Holyoke 
College, 1941; M.A. Chicago, 1944. “A 
Study of Pre-marital Conceptions of Mar- 
riage Roles.” Chicago. 

John C. Scott, B.S. Springfield College, 1942; 
M.A. Chicago, 1948. “Race and Culture 
Contact in a Southeastern Alaskan Com- 
munity.” Chicago. 

H. John Seeley, A.B. Chicago, 1942. “The 
Ecological Distribution of Persons in Select- 
ed Psychiatric Categories.’’ Chicago. 

Margaret E. Shay, B.A. New Jersey College 
for Women, 1934; M.A. New York School 
for Social Work, 1946. ‘The Asbestos 
Strike: A Case Study on the Breakdown in 
Industrial Communication.” Fordham. 

Arthur W. Shirey, A.B. DePauw, 1926; A.M. 
Indiana, 1932. “The Teaching of Social 
Ethics in High Schools: A Sociological 
Analysis.”’ Duke. 

James Short, A.B. Denison, 1947; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1949. “An Investigation of the Rela- 
tion between Various Crimes and Fluctua- 
tions in Business Cycles of the United 
States.”’ Chicago. 

Alex Sim, B.A. Toronto, 1938; M.A. Columbia, 
1943. ‘“The Role of the Leader in a Bureau- 
cratic Structure.” Michigan State College. 

Abraham J. Simon, A.B. College of the City of 
New York, 1931. ‘‘Development of De- 
pendent Children.” Washington (St. Louis). 

Kenneth Skelton, A.B. Waynesburg College, 
1928; M.A. Pennsylvania State College, 
1931. “Sociological Aspects of Mark Twain.” 
New School. 

Alfred G. Smith, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 1943, 
1947. ‘Culture-Change in British Malaya.” 
Wisconsin. 

Joel Smith, A.B. Queens College, 1945; M.A. 
Columbia, 1950. “Investigation of the Re- 
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lation between Mass Media of Communica- 
tion and Upward Social Mobility as an 
American Value.’ Northwestern. 

Lawrence E. Snyder, A.B. Wittenberg College, 
1920; M:A. Ohio State, 1927. “Sociological 
Analysis of War Novels.’’ Ohio State. 

Ralph Spielman, A.B., M.A. Michigan, 1946, 
1947. “A Study of Stratification in the 
United States.” Michigan. 

Bart Lanier Stafford III, B.A., M.S.S. New 
School, 1946, 1947. “Discrimination against 
the Visibly Physically Handicapped Viewed 
in Terms of Minority Group Treatment.’ 
New School. 

Winfred G. Steglich, A.B. Concordia Seminary, 
1942; M.A. Texas, 1945. “The Lutheran 
Reformation as a Social Movement.” Texas. 

Chalmers K. Stewart, B.A., M.A. Akron, 1932, 
1933. “A Sociological Analysis of the Ameri- 
can War Novel of World War II.” New 
School. 

Marianne Swain, B.S. Columbia, 1945. “The 
Interrelation of Fertility Control, Size of 
Planned Family, and Ego-centered Interest 
in Children.” New York. 

Philip Taietz, B.S. Brooklyn College, 1935; 
Diploma New York School of Social Work, 
1938. “Differential Adjustment of Aged 
Persons under Different Institutional Living 
Arrangements.” Cornell. 

James Tarver, B.S. Texas A. & M. College, 
1947; M.S. Wisconsin, 1948. ‘“Owner- 
Operatorship Succession Processes of goo 
Wisconsin Farm Families, 1848-1948.” Wis- 
consin. 

Marvin J. Taves, B.A. Hamline, 1945. ‘Social 
Factors Associated with Variations in Reli- 
gious Beliefs, Attitudes, and Practices in a 
Sample of State College of Washington Em- 
ployees.”” Minnesota. 

James David Thompson, B.S., M.A. Indiana, 
1941, 1947. “(Communication—Intake Pat- 
terns of the Community.” North Carolina. 

Paul M. Thompson, Ph.B., M.S. Wisconsin, 
1947, 1948. “A Crucial Point in Changing 
Family Values Today.” Wisconsin. 

Harrison M. Trice, B.A. Louisiana State, 1947; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1949. “The Application of 
the Techniques of Industrial Sociology to 
the Problem of Industrial Alcoholism.” 
Wisconsin. 

Robert O. Trout, B.A. Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, 1938; M.A. Louisiana State, 1942. 


“A Demographic Analysis of the Population 
of the Hill Section of North Louisiana.” 
Louisiana State. 

John Addison Tumblin, A.B. Wake Forest 
College, 1948; M.A. Duke, 1950. “‘Conver- 
sion to Protestantism in Brazil.” Duke. 

Frank M. Vicroy, B.E. in E.E. Case School of 
Applied Science, 1932; M.A. in Soc. Adm. 
Ohio State, 1940. ‘Mate Selection and 
Rental Differentials.” Ohio State. 

Faye H. Von Mering, B.A. California (Los 
Angeles), 1943; A.M. Chicago, 1947. “Pro- 
fessionally-oriented Women in the Role of 
Mother.” Radcliffe College. 

Sylvia T. Wargon, B.A. Toronto, 1946; M.A. 
Illinois, 1947. “A Sociological Study of 
Restaurant Work as an Occupational Cate- 
gory.” Toronto. 

Charles Warrimer, A.B. Hillsdale College, 1942; 
M.A. Chicago, 1948. ‘Leadership and So- 
ciety: Social Change and Changing Leader- 
ship in Three Small Communities.” Chicago. 

Doris West, A.B. Earlham College, 1945; M.A. 
Ohio State, 1947. ‘A Culture and Personality 
Study of the Seneca Indians through the 
Use of Projective Techniques.” Duke. 

Frank R. Westie, B.S. Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, 1947. “Status Differ- 
entials and Social Distance: A Study of 
Categorical Thinking.”’ Ohio State. 

William Westley, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1947, 
1948. “The Police—a Case Study in Formal 
and Informal Social Control.” Chicago. 

James Wiggins, B.S.Ed. South Georgia Teach- 
ers College, 1934; M.A. Duke, 1943. “At- 
lanta’s Position in the Southeast: An Eco- 
logical Analysis.’ Duke. 

George L. Wilber, A.B., M.A. Michigan, 1946, 
1947. “Social Stratification Systems as 
Value Orientation Systems of Social Action.” 
Nebraska. 

Harold Wilensky, A.B. Antioch College 1947; 
M.A. Chicago, 1949. ‘The Role of the Staff 
‘Expert’ in Trade Union Bureaucracies.” 
Chicago. 

Everett K. Wilson, A.B. Antioch College, 1938; 
M.A. Chicago, 1942. “Community Partici- 
pation in Policy Formation: Analysis of an 
Attempt To Implement Democratic Proc- 
esses through Group Discussion in a College 
Community.” Chicago. 

John Winget, A.B. Miami, 1934; M.A. Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), 1937. “Ecological and 
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Socio-cultural Factors in Teacher Inter- 1938. “Work Interests of Michigan High 
school Mobility: A Study of Transfer Appli- School Youth.” Michigan State College. 

cations of Elementary Teachers in Chicago, John Zadrozny, B.S. Illinois State Normal, 
1947-48.”’ Chicago. 1944; M.A. Chicago, 1946. “The Folk 


James S. Wittman, Jr., B.S., M.S. Cornell, Ideology and the Ideologies of the Intelli- 
1941, 1948. “A Comparison of the Formal gentsia.”’ Chicago. 
and Informal Social Participation of Farm Leo Zakuta, A.B., M.A. McGill, 1946, 1948. 


Families in Ontario and Otsego Counties in “The Man with a Mission: A Study of the 
New York State.” Cornell. Political Evangelist.”’ Chicago. 
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The Journal learns with regret of the 
death early in May of Herbert A. Miller, at 
the age of seventy-five, in Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. He began his academic ca- 
reer as instructor in Latin and Greek at Fisk 
University in 1899 and taught subsequently 
at Olivet College, Oberlin, Ohio State, and 
Bryn Mawr. He helped prepare the consti- 
tution of Czechoslovakia and aided in the 
unification of the Republic of Korea. 


American Council of Learned Societies.— 
The American Council of Learned Societies 
announces a program of awards for individ- 
uals to be designated ‘“‘ACLS Scholars,” to 
be chosen from teachers in the humanities 
temporarily displaced from college and uni- 
versity faculties as a result of the defense 
emergency. General tendencies, manifest for 
some time but now acutely demonstrated by 
the particularly threatening effect of the de- 
fense emergency upon the humanities, argue 
the present need of increased concern on the 
part of humanists with the articulate inter- 
pretation of the relevance of their studies to 
the persistent problems of man. In this pro- 
gram, therefore, the ACLS will give prefer- 
ence to those individuals who present pro- 
posals which will contribute to the demon- 
stration of this relevance. 

The candidate must have exhibited a 
high degree of scholarly attainment in one 
or more of the humanistic disciplines, in- 
terpreted in general as follows: philosophy, 
including the philosophy of science and the 
philosophy of law, philology, languages, lit- 
erature and linguistics; archeology; art his- 
tory and musicology (but not applied art cr 
music); history, including the history of 
science and the history of religions; and cul- 
tural anthropology, including folklore. He 
must have the Doctorate of Philosophy or 
its equivalent in training and experience. 
His university or college experience at the 
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faculty level must promise, if it does not al- 
ready demonstrate, distinction as a teacher 
and scholar. No candidate will be considered 
who, at the time of application, has an as- 
sured faculty position for 1951-52. Appoint- 
ments as ACLS Scholars are open only to 
men and women who are citizens of the 
United States. 

Each candidate will be required to present 
a plan for study or research which offers 
promise of relating his humanistic knowl- 
edge to the persistent problems of mankind 
and of developing his skill in communicating 
these interpretations to this generation. 
The burden of proof that the proposal meets 
the intent of this program rests upon the 
candidate. No limit is placed upon the sub- 
ject matter, save that it must involve the 
humanities. 

The stipend for an ACLS Scholar will 
normally be the equivalent of the salary 
earned by the candidate during the academ- 
ic year 1950-51, although in no case will it 
exceed $5,000.00. If in the opinion of the 
ACLS this stipend is inadequate for the exe- 
cution of the proposed study or research, 
additional payments may be made. No al- 
lowances will be made for foreign travel. The 
award will be for all or part of the academic 
year 1951-52. Renewal is neither guaranteed 
nor forbidden, since it will depend upon the 
continuance of the program, the availability 
of funds, and the quality of accomplishment 
under the existent award. 

Applications will be received from indi- 
vidual candidates, although the ACLS will 
welcome nominations from academic insti- 
tutions. In any case, the ACLS will ask the 
institution with which the candidate has 
been associated for an expression of its con- 
cern and its interest in his academic future. 

Application forms should be requested 
immediately from the Secretary for ACLS 
Scholars, American Council of Learned So- 
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cieties, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


The American Sociological Soc ‘ety.—The 
Committee on Nominations and Elections 
announces the following officers elected for 
1951-52; president-elect, Samuel A. Stouf- 
fer; first vice-president, Clifford Kirkpat- 
rick; second vice-president, Joyce O. Hertz- 
ler; committee on publications: Jessie Ber- 
nard (3 years), Alfred R. Lindesmith (2 
years), and John Useem (1 year); council: 
Howard Becker (3 years), Robert K. Mer- 
ton (3 years’, Theodore M. Newcomb (3 
years), Conrad Taeuber (3 years), Read 
Bain (2 years), Ira de A. Reid (2 years), 
Lowry Nelson (1 year), and Logan Wilson 
(1 year). 


University of British Columbia.—Joseph 
S. Roucek, of the University of Bridgeport, 
will be visiting professor during the summer 
session. 


University of California (Los Angeles).— 
Leonard Broom has returned from eight 
months in Jamaica and the British West 
Indies, where he studied problems of ur- 
banization and ethnic groups under a Ful- 
bright grant. 

A pioneer course on modern Latin- 
American society is being offered by Ralph 
Beals. Long a student of Mexican ethnog- 
raphy and social anthropology, Professor 
Beals recently made an extended tour of 
South America and a study in Ecuador. His 
course develops a new and much-needed 
area of investigation and represents a further 
effort in the integration between anthro- 
pology and sociology. 

Philip Selznick was awarded the Grant 
Squires Prize by Columbia University in 
1950 for his analysis of the TVA. This award 
is made quinquennially for an outstanding 
study in sociology by a Columbia graduate. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grant was made recently by the 
Carnegie Corporation: $10,000 to North- 
western University for further development 
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of the new joint introductory course in an- 
thropology, psychology, and sociology. The 
course, which is entitled “An Introduction 
to the Sciences of Human Behavior,” is a 
broad liberal-arts course and a prerequisite 
to advanced courses in any of the three disci- 
plines involved. It is under the joint direc- 
tion of Kimball Young, department of soci- 
ology; Robert Seashore, department of psy- 
chology; and Melville Herskovits, depart- 
ment of anthropology. Also $130,000 was 
granted to the Social Science Research 
Council for continued support of the coun- 
cil’s program of area-training fellowships 
and travel grants. The grants are designed 
to provide a period of field study for highly 
qualified specialists on foreign areas. 


The Chinese universities —Since the po- 
litical change in China, the teaching of so- 
ciology has been affected more than any 
other of the social sciences. Only seven uni- 
versities, namely, Tsing-Hua, Yenching, 
Fujen, Shanghai, Futan, Nankin, and Kin- 
ling Girls’ College now retain a sociology de- 
partment. All hut two of these were origi- 
nally missionary educational institutions. 

The change of curriculums in sociology is 
drastic. The aim of the new education in 
China, it is said, is to emphasize the combi- 
nation of theory and practice, and the for- 
mer must be subjugated to the requirements 
of the latter. In sociology all courses on theo- 
ry are suspended on the ground of nonprac- 
ticability, and, instead, four new courses— 
materialistic sociology, political economy, 
dialectic method, and the study of imperial- 
ism—are introduced. The rest are technical 
courses on the study of existing social prob- 
lems. 

In order to avoid overlapping and dupli- 
cation, each sociology department in a given 
region of the country centers its teaching on 
one of the following fields: social administra- 
tion, ethnology, labor, or child welfare. For 
instance, in east China the sociology depart- 
ment of Futan University assumes the re- 
sponsibility for training students to conduct 
cadres in social administration; that of the 
University of Shanghai specializes in the 
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program of labor; and to Kinling Girls’ Col- 
lege is assigned the work of training person- 
nel in child welfare. 

Prominent sociologists who hold universi- 
ty positions are engaged in teaching and 
field study or policy-making. Dr. Ta 
Chen is working as vice-chief of the Labor 
Protection Division of the Ministry of La- 
bor. Professor Quintin Pan is now conduct- 
ing an inspection tour in the Lake Tai region 
to look into the effectiveness of the new land- 
reform program. Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei had a 
long stay in the southwest frontier provinces 
visiting the aboriginal minority groups. Not 
long ago Dr. C. C. Wu finished a field trip 
to study the miners’ lives and activities in 
one of the tin mines in central China. 


Cornell University—Cornell University 
has received a grant of $130,000.00 from the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., to do a seven-year 
study of the impact of occupational retire- 
ment in the United States on physical and 
mental morbidity and mortality. The study 
is directed by Milton L. Barron; associates 
are Edward Suchman and Gordon Streib. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
Cornell $15,000.00 for a community pilot 
study of old age, in which John Dean is con- 
ducting the field work. 


Eastern Sociological Society—The twen- 
ty-first annual meeting of the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society was held at Yale University 
on March 31 and April 1. The meetings were 
attended by two hundred and sixty-eight 
persons from sixty-two colleges and uni- 
versities. 

At the annual business meeting, presided 
over by the outgoing president, Nathan L. 
Whetten, the members passed the following 
resolution relating to Academic Freedom: 


WHEREAS, there is an increasing tendency il- 
lustrated by the recent action of the Board of 
Regents of the University of California, to im- 
pose oaths or contractual clauses on faculty 
members in public educational institutions; and 

WHEREAS, such requirements tend to drive 
out faculty members of proven scholarship and 
integrity whose personal convictions about civic 


rights or academic freedom do not permit them 
to sign; and 

WHEREAS, such action tends to create and 
spread hysteria; and 

WHEREAS, such action may encourage un- 
principled pressure groups to use such oaths or 
contractual clauses to intimidate any educators 
whose teachings are thought to be contrary to 
the special interests of the pressure groups; and 

WHEREAS, there is a special interest on the 
part of social scientists in the right of free in- 
quiry in the field of controversial social, econom- 
ic, and political issues; therefore 

Be It Resolved, that the Eastern Sociological 
Society go on record as deploring such discrimi- 
natory requirements and urge its members to 
take a steadfast stand against such discrimina- 
tory action by educational and public authori- 
ties. 


The officers of the Society for 1951-52 
elected at the meeting and carried over from 
previous elections are: Jessie Bernard, Penn- 
sylvania State College, president; Theodore 
Abel, Columbia University, vice-president; 
Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, 
secretary-treasurer; members of the execu- 
t.ve committee: Wilbert Moore, Princeton 
University; Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard 
College; Wellman J. Warner, New York 
University; W. Rex Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania; N. L. Whetten, University of 
Connecticut. N. L. Whetten is the repre- 
sentative to the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 


University of Miami.—A summer Work- 
shop in Intergroup Education will be held 
from June 15 to July 3. Among the out-of- 
state experts taking part will be Dan W. 
Dodson, director of curriculum and research, 
Center for Human Relations Studies, New 
York University, and Herbert L. Seamans, 
director of the Commission on Education- 
al Organizations, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Directing the work- 
shop will be M. A. Ritchie, chairman of the 
department of human relations at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Also participating are: 
Alice MacVicar, assistant director of in- 
struction for secondary schools, and Elsie 
Delaney, assistant director of instruction for 
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elementary schools, both of Dade County, 
and J. A. Ridgeway, president, Dade Coun- 
ty Parent-Teachers Association, James L. 
Whitehead, regional director of the national 
conference of Christians and Jews, and Gil- 
bert J. Balkin, director of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, B’nai B’rith. 

The workshop is planned for persons in- 
terested in intergroup education through re- 
ligious institutions, professional groups, 
women’s clubs, and civic organizations as 
well as through public and private schools. 
Graduate credit for this workshop may be 
applied on the concentration in human rela- 
tions studies for the Master of Education 
degree at the university. 


University of Michigan.—Ronald Freed- 
man has been appointed a research associate 
of the Survey Research Center on a one- 
third-time basis. 

Monroe Sirken has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the department of sociology 
for the next academic year. Dr. Sirken will 
be in charge of the quantitative training pro- 
gram and will also hold an appointment as 
research associate of the Survey Research 
Center. 

Horace Miner has returned after a year 
of field work in Africa. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan will visit the depart- 
ment in the summer session to offer courses 
on the family and criminology. 

The Survey Research Center sponsored a 
three-day conference for directors of field 
interviewing staffs in Ann Arbor from March 
22 to March 25. Thirty-five conferees from 
research organizations in government agen- 
cies, private business, and universities in the 
United States and Canada participated. 

The conference was devoted to an inten- 
sive discussion of field interviewing prob- 
lems, including such topics as selection of 
interviewers, training methods, instructions 
for interviewers, costs and budget control, 
response and refusal rates, field sampling 
methods, and research in interviewing 
methodology. The proceedings of the con- 
ference were recorded and will be published. 


Morehouse College.—The sixth annual In- 
stitute on Building for Successful Marriage 
and Family Living was conducted by the 
department of sociology at Morehouse Col- 
lege with the assistance of the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, Inc., March 
14-16, 1951. This annual institute is under 
the direction of Walter R. Chivers, chair- 
man, department of sociology, Morehouse 
College. 


Moreno and Psychodramatic Institute.— 
The conference of 1951 will cover psycho- 
drama, sociodrama, sociometry, and group 
psychotherapy, the theme being “Training 
in Human Relations.” The conference will 
be held in Beacon, New York: the Indepen- 
dence Day Workshop on June 30, July 1, 2, 
3, and 4; and the Labor Day Workshop on 
September 1, 2, and 3. For further informa- 
tion write to: Moreno Institute, Beacon, 
N.Y. 


The Oslo Institute of Social Research.— 
The institute is calling a conference on com- 
parative social research in northern Euro- 
pean countries, to begin in September, 1951, 
and to last for approximately three months, 
to which participants from a number of 
European countries are to be invited. The 
members of the conference will plan in de- 
tail the first of a series of comparative proj- 
ects to be undertaken in 1952. A project 
chosen will be of importance within the gen- 
eral area of international tensions. The In- 
ternational Sociological Association has 
sponsored the seminar. 

Organizational plans are now being 
worked out by a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Herbert Hyman, visiting 
professor of social psychology for 1950 under 
the Fulbright Act. During the course of the 
conference the participants will have the op- 
portunity to learn about recent methodo- 
logical developments in social research from 
leading social scientists. Daniel Katz, of the 
University of Michigan, who is expected to 
join the Oslo Institute as visiting professor 
for 1951, will participate in this phase of the 
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project, which will help provide a common 
point of view and insure the high degree of 
uniformity necessary for effective cross-na- 
tional research. 

Participants will receive their travel ex- 
penses and a stipend at the salary level of a 
Norwegian professor for the entire period of 
the conference. A preliminary meeting for 
approximately one week in the spring of 
1951 is being considered, at which time 
likely participants or a sponsoring group of 
social scientists will discuss organizational 
problems. Membership will be limited to 
about a dozen individuals; only one social 
scientist from each country other than Nor- 
way, can be included. Other requirements 
are that the participant be: fluent in English, 
the language in which the conference will be 
conducted; at an advanced professional level 
of training; not too advanced in age; in 
the field of social psychology or sociology; 
and oriented in the direction of empirical so- 
cial research. Since the final selection of can- 
didates has not yet been made, applications 
will still be considered. Address all such ap- 
plications or any other inquiries to: Erik 
Rinde, Chairman, Oslo Institute of Social 
Research. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Ray H. 
Abrams and James H. S. Bossard are acting 
as consultants for a study and conference on 
the subject of the psychiatric education of 
physicians, conducted by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Dr. Abrams is 
temporarily on leave of absence to devote 
full time to the project. 


Purdue University.—Harold T. Christen- 
sen is guest professor at the University of 
Utah during the first summer session, teach- 
ing courses on population and the family. 
Later he will lecture on marriage and the 
family at Idaho State College and at Ricks 
College. 


Robert O. Andrews has received one of 


two advanced fellowships in family life 
offered by the Merrill-Palmer School. He 
will study there during the 1951-52 academ- 
ic year. 


University of Rhode Island.—The depart- 
ment of sociology (rural and general) of 
what was formerly Rhode Island State Col- 
lege is now the department of sociology of 
the University of Rhode Island since the 
change in status of that institution in March, 
1951. The university is located at Kingston, 


University of Southern California.—Har- 
vey J. Locke, who is visiting professor at 
Uppsala University, Sweden, will be visiting 
professor at the Salzburg Seminar in Human 
Relations for the summer session. During the 
year he has lectured at the University of 
Stockholm, Lund University, the University 
of Copenhagen, and the University of Oslo. 
His book on Predicting Adjustment in Mar- 
riage: A Comparison of a Divorced and a 
Happily Married Group was released by 
Henry Holt in April. 


The University of Tulsa.—The South- 
western Sociological Society elected the fol- 
lowing officials at its meeting in Austin, 
Texas, in March: president, A. Stephen 
Stephan, University of Arkansas; vice- 
president, Marion Smith, Louisiana State 
University; secretary, Sandor B. Kovacs, 
University of Tulsa; member of executive 
committee, Sigurd Johansen, New Mexico 
A. & M. College; editor of the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, Walter T. Watson, 
Southern Methodist University; representa- 
tive to the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society, Harry E. 
Moore, Texas University. 


United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration.—Robert C. Jones is spending 
three months in Ecuador as a community 
development consultant. 
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Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a 
Changing World. By MARGARET MEAD. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xii+477. $5.00. 

Margaret Mead fits into Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
classification of scientists as an extreme ex- 
ample of the romantic type. She has none of the 
assets or defects of the classic type and all the 
assets and faults of the romantic. A keen observ- 
er, ready to discover correlations between ob- 
served facts, she is as often brilliant as uncriti- 
cal. She proposes her thesis in an ebullient style, 
illustrates her more or less loosely conceptual- 
ized formulations with an avalanche of examples 
whose very number and extravagance prevents 
their shedding more light on the thesis which 
remains buried under the weight of innumerable 
examples. The reader frequently has to dig out 
her contention from a half-page sentence, re- 
tracing its structure step by step. One must ad- 
mit, however, that this arduous task is often 
very rewarding and that what appears first as 
a flight of ideas contains a brilliant recognition 
of connections between hitherto disconnected 
facts. The exponents of the classical approach 
to science will be disturbed by the formlessness, 
by the lack of self-restraint, precision, and criti- 
cal judgment. But, if they have the fortitude 
to search for the richly interspersed values, they 
will find themselves greatly edified and refreshed 
by this volume. 

Mead exposes impressively many variations 
of the eternal theme of the relation of the sexes, 
as she finds them in America and in seven Pa- 
cific islands. She successfully convinces the 
reader—if not always with economy of style and 
precision of reasoning—that much of what was 
long considered as biologically predetermined is 
behavior learned through cultural influences, 
transmitted to every child by parental attitudes 
and practices. Mead’s great strength lies in her 
talent for describing how parental attitudes and 
child-rearing practices influence personality de- 
velopment. Her primary contribution is, there- 
fore, to the field of child psychology. Indeed, she 
is one of the few pioneers in this veritably new 
discipline: comparative child psychology. While 
most child psychologists and child analysts 


study child development exclusively in our own 
Western culture, Mead enriches this field by in- 
valuable observations of how children develop 
under different types of family influence. The 
scientific gain from such a comparative study is 
obvious. The effect of one of the variables, those 
parental attitudes which are more or less con- 
stant within the same culture, can be subjected 
to comparative study. It is true that due to the 
heterogeneity of the American cultural scene, 
those child psychiatrists whose field of observa- 
tion is restricted to the domestic scene also have 
ample opportunity to compare the influence on 
child development of different types of parental 
attitudes and rearing practices. Nevertheless—as 
Mead correctly points out—in spite of the het- 
erogeneity of the American culture, certain fun- 
damentals are almost omnipresent in the Ameri- 
can family. The common denominator may be 
a very general one, the influence of which can 
only be understood by comparing different cul- 
tural patterns. On the other hand, Mead’s meth- 
ods are primarily those of anthropology and not 
those of deep psychology. She observes and de- 
scribes vividly the parental attitudes and prac- 
tices, the climate of the family, and demon- 
strates their effect upon the child’s personality. 
What happens in between, the complex psycho- 
dynamics by which parental attitudes exert 
their molding influence on the structure of the 
personality, of necessity escapes her method. 
She makes extensive use of psychoanalytic 
knowledge, however, to fill this gap. To a con- 
siderable degree, her work is the application of 
psychoanalysis to the field of anthropology. 
Although Mead is quite aware of the fact that 
the cultural influences act upon a complex bio- 
logical substratum and a basic biological organi- 
zation which sets certain natural limits to the 
culturally determined variations, yet she often 
neglects the biological determinants. The artist 
can bring out a great variety of melodies from 
the same instrument, but he is limited by the 
register of the instrument. To mention only one 
example: In her claim that human fatherhood is 
a social invention she overlooks the basic bio- 
logical tendency of the adult organism to ex- 
pend energy beyond personal survival for the 
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sake of others. The argument that the providing 
of food for the family is not found among the 
primates, man’s nearest relatives, is beside the 
point, because what matters is not whether the 
male gorilla nurtures its family or defends it 
from enemies but the fact that it contributes to 
the survival of the family through the exertion 
of energy. The manifestations of fatherhood 
may differ according to cultural variation; what 
is biologically determined is that the mature or- 
ganism, having reached the limits of its own 
growth, expends its surplus energy in the form of 
some activity which serves the interests of the 
progeny. This may be simply the act of propa- 
gation itself, or the maternal care of the infant 
or some paternal activity promoting the sur- 
vival of the offspring. What Mead does not suf- 
ficiently stress is that cultural influences may 
suppress or inhibit biological instincts but that 
they can never impose on an organism some- 
thing for which there is not an innate inclina- 
tion. In some instances, where Mead speaks of 
learning, one cannot escape the impression that 
her concept of learning is not so dynamic as that 
of modern psychology. Sometimes the imprint 
of the cultural pattern upon the individual is de- 
scribed as if it were an imprint of a mold in an in- 
finitely pliable material. But the organism is a 
highly differentiated and complex mechanism, 
the workings of which can be directed and modi- 
fied to a great degree, but only in accordance 
with its preformed basic dynamic structure. 
Cultural influences cannot introduce anything 
essentially new into the organism which has not 
been there before; they can only stimulate la- 
tent forces to expression, or they can suppress 
and distort an elementary biological force, even 
the powerful maternal instinct. 

One of Mead’s finest contributions is her live- 
ly description of the complex and heterogeneous 
American cultural scene. Some of the funda- 
mental ideological undercurrents are formulated 
better than they have ever been done before. 
The influence upon American character of the 
traditionless, ever changing and forward-look- 
ing nature of the cultural climate has been em- 
phasized by several authors, but Mead succeeds 
in demonstrating its ramified influences upon 
personality formation and sex behavior with an 
unprecedented richness. Particularly plausible is 
her explanation of a specific difficulty of Ameri- 
can marriages deriving from the lack of tradi- 
tional patterns and from the need for readjust- 
ment of modes of living to rapidly changing con- 
ditions, from “the strain on each young couple 


asked to build singlehanded a whole way of life 
in a world in which neither they or anyone else 
have ever lived.’’ Here again, as in truly ro- 
mantic writing, convincing and unconvincing 
formulations are encountered side by side on 
every page. For example, she explains why pub- 
lic street latrines are rare in America but com- 
mon in the Latin countries of Europe by stating 
that the American has developed greater control 
over his bodily functions. But, in European, 
particularly Mediterranean, countries, public la- 
trines are found on the streets because the 
European street, in contrast to the American, is 
not merely a utilitarian institution which allows 
people to get from one place to another but an 
extension of their own home and family life—a 
place where they sit on the benches under the 
trees or in the sidewalk cafés and where they 
promenade for hours, listening to the public or- 
chestra. Therefore the streets, in addition to 
benches, shade trees, and other decorations, 
contain provision also for recreation, eating, 
drinking, and excretion. Similar examples of 
hasty, bizarre, and sometimes naive explana- 
tions abound in this book along with valid and 
original formulations. An example of the latter 
is the convincing explanation of women’s great- 
er instinctive faculty as deriving from her ma- 
ternal experiences. ““The mother who must learn 
that the infant who was but an hour ago a part 
of her body is now a different individual, with 
its own hungers and its own needs, and that if 
she listens to her own body to interpret the 
child, the child will die, is schooled in an irre- 
placeable school.” 

The main topic of this book, like that of 
Mead’s fine earlier study of the Balinese charac- 
ter, belongs in the field of comparative psycholo- 
gy. How personality development is patterned 
by parental attitudes and practices of child- 
rearing is described, but little systematic atten- 
tion is given to the explanation of parental atti- 
tudes and mores themselves as functional ad- 
justments to the existing social structure or as 
outmoded adjustments to past conditions. The 
determining influence of the total social struc- 
ture and its history upon customs and attitudes 
is only sporadically explained. The social struc- 
ture of the seven Pacific cultural groups is 
treated in the text in the form of vignettes and 
in somewhat more detail in an Appendix. The 
fact that the social structure is dealt with in the 
Appendix best illustrates the gap between socio- 
logical and psychological data. This is less the 
case in the chapters which deal with the Ameri- 
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can culture. Here the sociodynamic correlations 
between cultural pattern and history, on the one 
hand, and parental attitudes, on the other, are 
much better described. Yet the Gestalt upon 
which the attention is focused in this book is the 
family and not the total social configuration. 
Sociodynamics, the explanation of different so- 
cial customs, institutions, and human (parental) 
attitudes as adaptations to different social con- 
figurations and to their history, a discipline re- 
quiring the co-operation of sociologists, histori- 
ans, anthropologists, and psychologists, is still 
waiting for its pioneers. (Kardiner’s contribu- 
tions to sociodynamics are the most advanced.) 
We in the field of psychology are naturally ask- 
ing: Who if not the social scientist should begin 
to explore this largely uncharted territory? 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Chicago 


Social Surveys. By CaRAaDoG Jones. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. Pp. 
232. 75. 6d. 


Mr. Jones says modestly that his book is in- 
tended for students with no special knowledge 
of the subject. But an expert might well humble 
himself to the level of student long enough to 
read a very informative account of the major 
earlier surveys of English communities and of 
the development of survey method. In the 
course of doing so he might also become more ex- 
pert himself at exposition of his own knowledge. 

After a very brief account of the origin of the 
census, Jones devotes a chapter or more to each 
of several modern surveys: London, York, the 
Five Towns, the new London, and the second 
York. He presents the problems and techniques 
of the Merseyside Survey, which he himself di- 
rected, in greater detail. The final chapters de- 
scribe the technique of surveying, with illustra- 
tions from the Survey of the Elderly (a silly 
British word for people in “later maturity’’!). 
There is a bibliography of some fifty items, most 
of which are reports of surveys of English in- 
dustrial communities. 

The survey, as here described, aims at dis- 
covering the “‘condition’’ of the population, es- 
pecially of the poor, in a city or similar area: the 
occupations of the people, the composition of 
their families, their wages, their housing, food, 
clothing, health, and vices. Robert E. Park, who 
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used to give a course on social surveys, thought 
of the survey as a way of gathering a kind of so- 
cial news on which governmental and other 
bodies could act. Jones does not say much on 
this aspect of the matter, but it is implied 
throughout that the survey is an instrument of 
social politics. His emphasis is mainly on the 
way in which the problems of surveying have 
been met through the years. Perhaps the best 
thing in the book is the account of succeeding 
attempts to measure poverty. Jones also tells a 
good deal about various attempts to short-cut 
surveys by sampling methods and about the de- 
velopment of the various periodic surveys which 
have become instruments of government. 


EvERETT C. HuGHES 
University of Chicago 


Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Personality 
in Interpersonal Relations. By HELEN HALL 
JENNINGS. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1950. Pp. xvii +349. $4.00. 

Since 1934, when Dr. J. L. Moreno’s Who 
Shall Survive? was published, sociometry has 
been handled as a useful tool of research, a com- 
prehensive social psychological theory, and in 
some cases even as a solution to “social engi- 
neering.” Helen Hall Jennings’ Leadership and 
Isolation: A Study of Personality in Interpersonal 
Relations, however, can be viewed as an ingen- 
ious empirical study which helped fashion so- 
ciometry as a research tool. As such, sociometry 
has demonstrated its potentialities for integra- 
tion with the main developments in research 
into human behavior. 

The second edition of this pioneer study of the 
sociometric dimensions of a girls’ correctional 
school contains data and analysis from the first 
published report. New chapters present addi- 
tional material dealing with the differences be- 
tween work and leisure choices as well as an am- 
plification of the distinction between sociogroup 
and psychogroup. The added careful analysis of 
the data on choices still suffers from the lack of 
relevant subjective indexes to the psychological 
meanings connected with these choices. 

A new concluding chapter, entitled ‘““New Di- 
rections,” reviews some of the main empirical 
studies and applications of the sociometric tech- 
nique since the publication of the first edition. 
The new directions, as reported here, still reveal 
a preoccupation with the exclusive application 
of the sociometric technique rather than with 
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its broader incorporation into research. In this 
connection it is striking to note that although 
social scientists are particularly concerned with 
the analysis of the integration of primary groups 
into larger social institutions—factory, govern- 
ment agency, etc.—practically no progress has 
been made in the analysis of choice patterns 
among the various levels of leaders on whom the 
task of integration and co-ordination falls with 
particular weight. 

As yet, sociometry has not found a solution 
for the complex of value judgments involved in 
its research. Generally, it is implied that more 
cohesiveness in group structure is desirable and 
that the expression of latent preferences and the 
arrangement of the group in terms of them will 
contribute to bringing it about. Certainly, pre- 
occupation with the building of group cohesion 
is a fundamental task. But if this standpoint 
were made explicit at all points, sociometric re- 
search could free itself from the assumption that 
all choices, if only made manifest, make possible 
a restructuring of the group in such a way as to 
increase its cohesiveness. The converse is an 
equally relevant assumption: certain types of in- 
dividual choices, if given full expression, may 
weaken or disintegrate the group. The process 
by which the group prevents the expression of 
disruptive choices ought to become a central 
concern of research. 

Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Chicago 


Charity Main: A Coalfield Chronicle. By MARK 
BEeNnNEY. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 176. 


For a good many years I have been making 
notes of books which describe industrial] com- 
munities in such a way as to make more under- 
standable the relation between what goes on in- 
side the industry and what goes on outside. 
They range from novels to the most meticulous 
statistical tabulations. The communities them- 
selves are of many kinds. One of the most inter- 
esting and most written-about is the coal-mining 
community. It seems to have a quality which is 
much the same no matter what the land or 
clime. 

Among descriptions of such communities 
Benney’s ‘one-man survey” of the collieries in 
an English county must rank not merely as one 
of the most interesting but also as one of the 
best. 

The observations were made near the end of 


the war, but they are not “dated”’ in any sense 
that makes them of less interest. For while some 
of the details are of that time, the main theme is 
the drama of work, the struggle in which the 
miners, their “lodges’’ (unions), the managers, 
the owners, and the government are involved. 
This drama goes on—and on. The body of social 
habit and attitudes with which any new legisla- 
tion, new machinery, or new management, gov- 
ernment or private, has and willhave to contend 
is described in a way that should satisfy either a 
sociologist or a student of administration. ‘“‘To 
think of the miners’ unions . . . simply as trade 
unions ..., is fundamentally to misunderstand 
their nature. Their functions are much more like 
those of the local medieval church than any oth- 
er modern institution” (p. 172). “A long tradi- 
tion of negotiating wage claims on the basis of 
the price of coal has made them [the owners] al- 
most incapable of the intellectual effort required 
to conceive of methods of reducing costs other 
than reducing wages” (p. 166). ‘““The Owner as 
Enemy .. . has often become a symbol quite di- 
vorced from any relation to objective fact’’ 
(p. 174). As for the government: “Nothing is 
done in the Ministry without the consent of both 
owners and miners” (p. 175). These quotations 
from the final chapter give some of the lines of 
the drama. There are chapters on the charac- 
ters: the absentee, the manager, the secretary 
(of the local union), the owner, the committee. 
It is a good piece of observation, reporting, and 
sociological analysis, also evidence that the one- 
man expedition is a still valuable form of re- 
search enterprise. 

I am not sure how available the book is here, 
or even in England. I report it for its value, not 
for its availability. It ought to be on the shelves 
for students of industry and society. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Jews in Medieval Germany: A Study of Their 
Legal and Social Status. By Gutpo KiIscu. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Pp. xv+653. $10.00. 


This is an attempt to illuminate the history 
of the Jews in medieval Germany by tracing the 
development of legal codes and court decisions 
concerned with Jewish individuals and com- 
munities. The author presents a detailed de- 
scription of medieval law codes in general and 
the provisions of criminal and civil law in par- 
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ticular. He holds that the Jews were considered 
a religious rather than an “alien’’ or racial mi- 
nority. The legal and social position of the Jews 
was relatively favorable in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries but deteriorated in the later 
centuries with the ascendancy of the Roman 
Catholic church law and the subsequent appli- 
cation of Roman law. 

This type of study can contribute greatly to 
an understanding of the impact of economic and 
political forces on the legal position of a minori- 
ty. Changes in the social structure such as took 
place during the period under study present an 
opportunity to observe the interrelationship of 
law and social structure with great precision. In 
the nature of the case, the author touched upon 
this relationship; but it is regrettable that he has 
not made it the focus of his investigation. Few 
are so well qualified as he to accomplish this 
task. 

ERICH ROSENTHAL 
Chicago 


Field Theory in Social Science: Selected T heoreti- 
cal Papers. By Kurt Lewin. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xx+346. $5.00. 


Out of the Gestalt movement in psychology 
evolved Lewin’s “field theory,” and “group dy- 
namics.” The present work is a posthumous or- 
ganization of papers written in the last decade of 
Lewin’s life, and it constitutes, with his Resolv- 
ing Social Conflicts, a summary of his theory and 
research. It presents a picture of an energetic, 
ambitious discoverer and organizer, whose value 
to the sciences of human behavior is widely ap- 
preciated and whose influence on students has 
been particularly fruitful. It provides, at the 
same time, an instructive display of scientific 
shortcomings. 

Since all the papers here have appeared pre- 
viously, there are no new findings in this volume. 
Experimental work, from the early studies of 
memory of unfinished actions to such recent 
studies as that of the food preferences of Iowans, 
is referred to and summarized briefly where it is 
appropriate to the theoretical development. 
These studies have been abundantly reviewed 
and criticized and need no additional comment 
now, except the observation that little or no rec- 
ognition appears here of the various weaknesses 
indicated by critics. Lewin mentions the study 
that showed that “‘constructiveness of play of a 
five-and-one-half-year-old child may regress 
to the level of a three-and-one-half-year-old 


child as a result of a background of frustration” 
but fails to mention any of the serious defects of 
this study, including the fact that in some cases 
the constructiveness of play is found to increase. 
He also takes it as a matter of fact that the 
study of authoritarian, laissez faire, and demo- 
cratic atmospheres was a total success, ignoring 
the shortcomings that have frequently been 
mentioned in print. But, on the whole, the mass 
of experimental work is much to the credit of 
Lewin and his colleagues and students. No 
highly creative person escapes errors. 

The main purpose of the book, however, is to 
present the unified system which he calls “field 
theory,”’ which, since experimental method is 
not Lewin’s discovery or monopoly, constitutes 
what there is of uniqueness in his work. This 
theory is doubtless what his admirers have in 
mind when they call him “‘one of the most bril- 
liant and productive minds in the history of so- 
cial science’’ (jacket blurb, rear flap) and claim 
that his work “changed fundamentally the 
course of socialscience in its most critical period 
of development” (Cartwright, p. vii). These are 
large claims and deserve to be examined. 

The first question is—what is field theory? It 
turns out to be not actually a theory at all but 
principally a state of mind. In Lewin’s words, 
“Field theory is probably best characterized as 
a method: namely, a method of analyzing causal 
relations and of building scientific constructs.” 
Cartwright adds that “field theory is more an 
approach to the scientific task than a theory 
about a realm of data.” 

Of centralimportance in the “‘field’”’ approach 
are the following conceptions. All behavior is 
change in the state of a field. The field is “life 
space,”’ which means the person and his environ- 
ment as it “exists’’ for him. It exists if it has 
demonstrable effects. To condense and trans- 
late, then, field theory is the study of causes of 
changes in behavior. What is revolutionary or 
unique in this? Did science have to wait for 
‘field theory” to begin to study causes of change 
in behavior? 

Emphasis is placed on contemporaneity of 
causation—i.e., only the present system can op- 
erate as a cause. But this is apparently only a 
technical point of theory, for in practice “we 
have to take into account ... a certain time 
period.” And “situational units . . . have to be 
conceived of as having an extension in re their 
time dimensions.”’ 

Field theory is said to be “dynamic,” but ev- 
ery investigator of behavior claims a dynamic 
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point of view; it is always the rival viewpoint 
that is static. It deals with the “psychological 
rather than the physical approach”—but so do 
most psychologists. It makes use of “analysis 
which starts with the situation as a whole” and 
keeps a distinction between the systematic and 
the historical—again not a unique claim. 

Furthermore—and great pride is taken in 
this—field theory uses “a mathematical repre- 
sentation of the field.” The mathematical aspect 
of field theory, however, needs to be scrutinized 
carefully. What is mathematical about such a 
“formula” as Lewin’s ‘‘(ga) real™®* (Ch) < 
real™®* (Ad)’’? There has been no measurement 
here of “reality,” no multiplication of reality 
times child, no raising of reality to a “max” 
power as the superscript implies, and no other 
operation that by any kind of convention de- 
serves the name of mathematics. To refer to the 
turtleback designs, however useful they may be 
in graphic explanation of a situation, as “ge- 
ometry” is only to dissimulate by metaphor. 
And, according to a distinguished mathemati- 
cian and specialist in topology who examined the 
matter at length, Lewin’s “topology” is simply 
not what is known in mathematics as topology. 
We all know that mathematics is coming into 
increasing use, and we expect much from it, but 
from the appearances here Lewin did not quite 
understand what mathematics is. 

In field theory, then, there is less than meets 
the eye. The most distinctive feature is the ar- 
got. The concept of “need” is used to replace 
wish or desire, although necessity may not be in- 
volved in the situation. The term ‘‘valence,”’ 
which has no ancestor in psychology and makes 
no contribution to it, places the motivation in 
the object rather than in the person, that is, 
when a man wants a book, the book has positive 
valence for him. A number of current terms are 
reinterpreted, providing new meanings for in- 
tention, frustration, learning, regression, and 
others, and Cartwright holds that “it was in the 
concrete application of these principles [of the 
nature of conceptualizing] that he [Lewin] made 
some of his most significant contributions.” 

As is characteristic in the behavior of cult 
leaders, Lewin presents history as beginning 
with himself. The book opens with the sentence: 
“Tn recent years there has been a very marked 
change in the attitude of American psychology,” 
and throughout the book the cause of the change 
seems to be himself. In some cases, useful work 
done by others before Lewin’s arrival among us 
is mentioned. But the example of the discussion 


of the marginal man (p. 143) is not the only case 
of naive implication of personal credit. In this 
case there is only one reference to a publication 
on the marginal] man, and that reference is not 
to Park or to Stonequist but to Kurt Lewin. 
Furthermore, in the Index and Bibliography 
there is no indication that sociologists have ever 
conducted research in the subject matter of the 
book—their names are all but lacking in the vol- 
ume. Field theory is apparently self-sufficient 
and can at least pretend to ignore a vast amount 
of useful theory and research in contemporary 
sociology and psychology. 

The fact that a considerable amount of useful 
and relevant research in sociology and social 
psychology is carried on by admirers of Lewin 
and field theory indicated that this unproduc- 
tive verbalizing at least does not paralyze. It is 
a speech defect and a functionless eccentricity 
in an otherwise well-meaning and fruitful re- 
search movement. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 


University of Washington 


Public Opinion, 1935-1946. Edited by HADLEY 
CANTRIL. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. lix+1191. $25.00. 


This enormous compendium reports the na- 
tional polls of twenty-three organizations in the 
United States, Canada, and various European 
countries, from the first days of polling. The 
compilers propose hereafter to issue volumes at 
five-year intervals. The polls are classified under 
headings of the Library of Congress which will 
be recognized as those employed in the digests 
of the Public Opinion Quarterly. The Table of 
Contents is comprehensive and the cross-index- 
ing is magnificent—a fact worth mentioning be- 
cause such a volume would be well-nigh worth- 
less otherwise. The Introduction, by Mildred 
Strunk, sets forth pertinent information about 
the size of sample used by each agency and 
something of their respective polling methods. 

The product of this Gargantuan labor is an 
invaluable and irreplaceable record of how peo- 
ple used to think. Polls of public opinion are 
news at the time; thereafter they are informa- 
tion. In the nature of the case this sets severe 
limits to their usefulness. Most of the surveys 
are episodic and of ephemeral interest. The most 
informative are those which, by posing the same 
question at intervals, point to trends, for that 
makes them somewhat relevant to the present. 
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But, since public opinion is responsive to the 
news, intelligent interpretation requires one to 
know what happened in the interval. Obviously, 
the compilers could not be asked to leap into 
this breach. Even if the reader possesses a Jove- 
like knowledge of what was going on at the time, 
he would have no way of testing what events 
were relevant to the public opinion then current. 

If one tries to compare one poll’s findings 
with another’s, al] manner of obstacles present 
themselves. Variations in the wording of the 
question may—but one can never be sure—ac- 
count for differences in opinion. For example, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion asked 
in 1936, “Do you think that everyone should be 
fingerprinted?” Sixty-eight per cent of a nation- 
al sample said “Yes.’”’ Then in January, 19309, 
the same organization asked,’’ Do you think 
that everyone should be fingerprinted by the 
federal government?” (p. 107). Now between 
1936 and 1939 Europe moved toward war. Was 
that why 71 per cent said “Yes” in 1939? Yet 
the difference of 3 per cent might be due to 
sampling error. But what was the effect of the 
additional phrase “by the federal government?” 
Did it introduce antiadministration sentiment 
into the responses? Did this new variable ob- 
scure a real trend, greater than that shown by 
the insignificant 3 per cent difference? 

Another frustrating circumstance is that the 
breakdowns are not uniform. The reader discov- 
ers what promises to be comparable surveys in 
Norway and in England, only to find that the age 
groups in Norway begin with the class 18-25 
years, while the British breakdown begins with 
21-29 years. Sometimes income classes are speci- 
fied as “‘prosperous,”’ etc., but sometimes they are 
stated as a range in dollars. Que faire? It would 
greatly increase the long-term usefulness of 
opinions sampling if the experts, at their interna- 
tional conferences, agreed upon standard break- 
downs, which would be supplied whenever pos- 
sible, in addition to the breakdowns which their 
own purposes make necessary. 

Many of the surveys were conceived journal- 
istically : they are questions presumed to interest 
a certain newspaper public at a given time. 
Therefore at this date they seem out of context, 
trifling, or simply quaint. Of more durable inter- 
est are those surveys in which an ad hoc public 
has been belabored with a set of related ques- 
tions designed to illuminate its attitudes and 
make them precise. Particularly instructive are 
the Fortune polls, which probe issues with fair 
thoroughness. One may locate Fortune polls in 


this volume and then turn to the specified issue 
of Fortune to learn the hypotheses which led to 
the formulating of the questions. 

One could wish that the patient compilers of 
this digest had made it clear when answers were 
supplied in the original questionnaire and when 
they were derived from the responses. Whence 
came, for instance, the more than twenty de- 
scriptions of Dewey’s likable qualities, reported 
in an American Institute of Public Opinion poll 
of 1943 (p. 162)? Were they offered ¢o the re- 
spondents or by them? 

All these things are, however, faults of the 
original polls and are not to be laid at the door 
of Professor Cantril and his associates, who 
have prepared a fine digest of them. 


HELEN MAcGILL HuGHES 
Chicago 


Reader in Public Opinion and Communication. 
Edited by BERNARD BERELSON and Morris 
Janowitz. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. 
Pp. xl+-50s. 

It is a thankless job to assemble a volume of 
representative readings in a rapidly growing 
field. The editors of this Reader did as well in se- 
lecting and organizing their material as the fluid 
state of the subject would permit. The selections 
are grouped around nine well-defined topics: 
theory of public opinion, formation of public 
opinion, its effect on policy, theory of communi- 
cation, its media (the daily papers, television, 
radio, film, and magazines), content of commu- 
nication, its effects and its audience, public 
opinion and communication in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is not easy to do justice to a volume which 
is made up of forty-seven different selections 
covering the period from 1886 to the present. 
The reader will find in this book statements of 
merit on the operation and control of the news- 
paper, the radio, and television; there are good 
essays on propaganda in war and peace, on ra- 
dio listening, selective reading, and the effects 
of the film. Four case studies on the dynamics of 
public opinion are particularly notable. The ar- 
ticle ‘‘A Social Critique of Radio Music” by 
T. W. Adorno raises some questions in this re- 
viewer’s mind. In this essay the author tries to 
trace the problems of broadcasting serious music 
back to the profit incentive and the prevailing 
antagonistic conditions of production which de- 
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grade classical music to a standardized mass 
commodity. That the extension of concert-hall 
music to an unselected mass audience creates 
problems of appreciation cannot be denied; but 
that a confessed protagonist of good music—and 
one who considers our ‘‘commodity society”’ an 
anachronism-—should regret the change which 
generates the problem is surprising. 

Altogether, this Reader is of unquestionable 
merit, and it will serve both as an introductory 
aid and as a reference book to advanced stu- 
dents of public opinion. The expanding scope of 
the subject may not assure the book a long life, 
but for the present the publication must be con- 
sidered essential reading for sociologists and 
professional persons concerned with communi- 
cation. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 

University of Kansas City 


Philanthropic Giving. By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. 
New York. Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 

“To give or not to give” has become an almost 
daily recurring problem of the citizen of any 
city or town on the North American continent. 
Considerations ranging from what is commonly 
called ‘‘conscience’’ to the more hidden but just 
as effective consideration of “what people will 
think’’ assail many people at every turn. How 
has this pattern of giving become so embedded 
in our society that hundreds of thousands of 
people not only give constantly to many differ- 
ent types of philanthropic endeavor, but also 
spend weary hours collecting money from 
others? 

The author of this study, F. Emerson An- 
drews, has been a staff member of the Russell 
Sage Foundation since 1928. In this position he 
has been able to observe many types of philan- 
thropic activity and has been necessarily inter- 
ested in trends. In order to prepare this analysis, 
he claims to have consulted more than 8,000 ref- 
erences, including books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and newspapers. From these and from 
his own experience he has presented us with “an 
informing picture of giving’ in the United 
States. After a somewhat philosophical discus- 
sion of the “New Era of Giving’’ he proceeds to 
present a brief history of philanthropy. He then 
outlines the activities of all the major organized 
groups concerned with giving, such as the gov- 
ernment, foundations, community trusts, and 
fund-raising and religious agencies, and the re- 
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cipients—the destitute, the underprivileged, 
education, art, and scientific research. 

The sociologist will turn eagerly to the chap- 
ter on ‘Financing Research”’ to see what the so- 
cial sciences get out of the grab bag. This is the 
other side of the coin, and Mr. Andrews shows 
that it is indeed a very important side. He sug- 
gests that the social sciences, being the “‘contro- 
versial sciences’’ are less eagerly assisted with 
funds by government or business than are the 
“noncontroversial sciences,’’ such as medical re- 
search. Nor does he think that these two big 
givers are likely to become more interested in 
the future in “the needed deep probings into our 
social and economic structure and into relations 
between classes, races and nations.” It is the 
foundations, he claims, with their unique liberty 
of action, which have recently been the main 
supporters of social research. To emphasize this 
claim, he quotes contributions to the social 
sciences from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which increased from 28 per cent of total 
donations in 1945-46 to 73 per cent in 1947-48. 
As social scientists we can hope that this is not 
merely a momentary fluctuation of interest. Al- 
though the total amount of money given to re- 
search is difficult to establish, Andrews esti- 
mates that funds for the social sciences have in- 
creased gradually, but the rate of increase has 
been so slow that the relative amount they ob- 
tain is less than before, being now probably 
about 6 per cent of the total research donations. 
It is reassuring to note that Andrews himself in- 
cludes a plea for more support to our field of 
research. 

Comparative figures and suggestions in this 
study highlight certain trends in philanthropic 
activity which are of interest to the sociologist. 
For example, Andrews shows how organized 
philanthropy has become a crucial part of our 
socia] structure. Very few now escape the de- 
mands of giving, and many important institu- 
tions are partly or wholly dependent on good 
will. He shows, too, that the philanthropic pat- 
tern has followed the trend of many other pat- 
terns in our society: planning has become more 
and more rationally thought out, and a number 
of professional organizations have grown up 
with the specific purpose of directing the larger 
campaigns and training volunteer canvassers. 
The personal touch, too, is giving way to the im- 
personal: it is less and less possible to obtain the 
warm glow of self-righteousness that used to 
come from handing Christmas baskets to the 
poor widow. However, emotions stil] largely con- 
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trol donations, and the more “intellectual’’ ap- 
peals of the Community Chest are outdone by 
the more “emotional” appeals of tuberculosis 
seals, the March of Dimes, or the Red Cross. 
This point is supported by the great resistance 
of the public to taxation by government for 
charity. 

Andrews includes a welcome section on the 
recipient, an aspect of philanthropy that is gen- 
erally ignored in most publications. His remarks 
seem to bear out suggestions that have been 
made in studies by W. Lloyd Warner and E. C. 
Koos of the helplessness of the lower classes 
against the well-intentioned efforts of upper- 
and middle-class givers. 

An interesting addition to this study would 
have been a section on the necessary increase in 
the advertisement of campaigns in this highly 
competitive field. This might have given some 
indication of the degree to which even the most 
pitiful human tragedy fails nowadays to stir 
most people. Perhaps the modern citizen must 
become dulled to propaganda, for how otherwise 
could he bear the almost daily demands on his 
sympathy? 

The inquiry with which Andrews ends his 
study is not whether we should continue to give 
or not but “how shall we give’’? This is followed 
by twenty suggested rules for giving. The ear- 
nest citizen may be surprised that the author 
does not, at any point in his book, suggest that 
the collecting and dispersal of such huge sums of 
money in such a seemingly haphazard way, of- 
ten at the whim of some powerful interest, is a 
fairly inefficient way of redistributing the na- 
tion’s wealth. Nor does he dwell on the ineffi- 
cient way in which enormous amounts of time 
are spent by many thousands of people in col- 
lecting this money. However, one is grateful for 
this clear, well-organized, well-written account 
of one of the main leisure-time occupations of 
twentieth-century North America. 


AILEEN D. Ross 
McGill University 


Continuities in Social Research: Studies in the 
Scope and Method of “‘The American Soldier.”’ 
Edited by RoBertT K. MERTON and Paut F. 
LAZARSFELD. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1950. 
Pp. 255. $3.50. 

Whether we like it or not, theories are not 
verified without empirical data. In the case of 

The American Soldier, the data lend them- 


selves to the furtherance of theory, not because 
they happen to be voluminous, but because they 
were systematically gathered and imaginatively 
analyzed with a few focal problems in mind. 
This point is properly stressed in the editors’ In- 
troduction, in which they describe the book as 
an attempt “‘to examine certain of these advanc- 
ing frontiers and to explore the nature of the so- 
cial science terrain that has been opened up”’ by 
the first two volumes of Studies in Social Psy- 
chology in World War II, by S. A. Stouffer and 
his colleagues. 

The meat of the book is to be found in three 
chapters on sociological and social psychological 
theory and in a fourth chapter on problems of 
survey analysis. In one of the two other chapters 
there appears a content analysis of the very con- 
siderable number of reviews of The American 
Soldier, which are described as ranging from 
benedictory and pietistic to imprecatory and 
diabolic. The remaining chapter, by Stouffer 
(“Some Afterthoughts of a Contributor to The 
American Soldier’), illustrates both his deep 
concern for the improvement of theory and 
methods in social science and his own modesty. 

E. A. Shils, in a chapter on primary groups, 
sifts out a number of significant contributions 
and goes on to offer some hypotheses of his own, 
derived from the same data. Many of them deal 
with functions performed both for the individual 
and for the army by primary-group member- 
ship. This reviewer found particularly challeng- 
ing the sections on “Assimilation into Primary 
Groups,” and “Individual Needs and the Es- 
tablishment of Primary Groups.” Shils’s final 
comments provide an astute appraisal of the 
sources upon which this book draws: “The limi- 
tations are ... those which are almost insepa- 
rable from the task of arriving at empirically 
adequate results on fundamental problems of 
social structure while doing research for ad- 
ministrative purposes. However, The American 
Soldier also shows that where research is scru- 
pulously executed on problems of administrative 
importance ... it cannot fail to produce data 
sufficiently rich and sufficiently reliable to pro- 
vide many new hypotheses, some of which are 
fairly wellsupported by the data, some of which 
are suggested by the data, and all of which area 
challenge to gather data with equal skill more 
centrally focused on the crucial theoretical prob- 
lems which have been brought to our attention.” 

H. Speier, in a brief chapter packed with sig- 
nificant and critical evaluations, notes first that 
“the specific social function of the army has not 
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received as much attention in The American Sol- 
dier as it seemed to deserve in a sociological ap- 
praisal of a military organization.” He then pur- 
sues some of the implications of the well-docu- 
mented finding that ‘‘the American soldier had 
neither any strong beliefs about national war 
aims nor a highly developed sense of personal 
commitment to the war effort.’’ Noting that if 
this country had lost the war, such findings 
would have been pointed to as helping to ac- 
count for the defeat, he points to some factors 
(what happens to the homeland, the image of 
the enemy, and definitions of war as given by 
national leaders) which make it possible for an 
effective fighting force to be characterized by 
such apparent lack of personal involvement in 
the war. Speier’s final section is on ‘empirical 
contributions to the sociology of knowledge.” 
Six categories of data culled from the original 
sources are brought together in such a way as to 
provide neat support for the hypothesis that 
“the differences between opinions on the same 
subject matter expressed by groups high or low 
in power, prestige or privilege will increase as 
the subject matter is more closely and directly 
related to the status characteristics and relations 
of the group.”’ This reviewer doubts that more 
convincing evidence has ever been assembled 
concerning what Mannheim referred to as “‘per- 
spectivist thinking.” 

One index of the coming of age of a research 
discipline is the self-consciousness of its prac- 
titioners concerning their methodology. By this 
criterion, P. L. Kendal] and P. F. Lazarsfeld 
have added significantly to the maturity of sur- 
vey research. Their chapter is devoted to the 
neglected problem of the art of analyzing ma- 
terial once it has been collected. In a beautifully 
organized chapter, replete with illustrations 
from The American Soldier, they deal first with 
problems of accounting for statistical relation- 
ships, especially those of the legitimacy of draw- 
ing cause-effect inferences. The various methods 
described are shown to “‘involve a logic and a 
series of analytical procedures of their own... . 
The analysis of survey materials means essen- 
tially a clarification of the relationship between 
two variables in the light of one or more addi- 
tional factors.”’ The chapter also deals with the 
treatment of attitudes, motives, values, and so- 
cial processes. Several pitfalls into which survey 
research is prone to fall are discussed, with cor- 
responding intrinsic checks. There is an origina] 
and stimulating section, finally, on indices, in 
which five kinds of correspondence are noted 


between “personal” and “‘unit’’ data—i.e., indi- 
vidual and collective attributes, as inferred from 
survey data. This reviewer knows of no more so- 
phisticated treatment of principles of ordering 
the variables which can be isclated from survey 
data. 

The chapter by R. K. Merton and Alice S. 
Kitt entitled “Contributions to the Theory of 
Reference Group Behavior”’ illustrates particu- 
larly well how data are used both to suggest and 
to test new theoretical formulations. In the two 
basic volumes it was repeatedly suggested that 
otherwise unrelated or even seemingly contra- 
dictory findings could reasonably be interpreted 
in terms of the notion of “relative deprivation.” 
In its most frequently used context the principle 
was simply that soldiers’ satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions depended upon whom they com- 
pared themselves with. Stouffer illustrates the 
problem and its tentative solution (p. 199): 


I well remember our puzzlement, which went on 
for months, over the finding that Northern Negroes 
in Southern camps, in spite of the fact that they said 
they wanted to be stationed in the North and that 
they resented discrimination in Southern buses and 
by Southern police, showed as favorable or more 
favorable responses to items reflecting personal ad- 
justment in the Army than did those in Northern 
camps. Some of our analysts were almost in despair 
at this discrepancy ... they checked and rechecked 
in the vain hope of finding errors in the data or 
analysis to explain the paradox. When, eventually, 
it was suggested that the Northern Negro soldier in 
the South had very great advantages over Negro ci- 
vilians in the South and that the advantages over 
Negro civilians in the North were much less, a clue 
to the paradox appeared. 


In this, as in many other instances, the concept 
of relative deprivation is used as an “interpre- 
tative intervening variable.’’ Expressions of at- 
titudes are, in general, the dependent, and status 
attributes of various sorts the independent, 
variables. Over and over again, as is demon- 
strated by case data, post hoc use of this inter- 
vening variable makes the findings consistent. 
But this still leaves us with the problem of de- 
termining which of the many available reference 
groups will, in fact, be used in a specific instance. 
In particular, when does one’s own membership 
group function in this manner, and when some 
other group? When one’s immediate associates, 
and when impersonal status categories? Tenta- 
tive hypotheses and further research leads are 
offered, which involve such variables as institu- 
tional definitions of social structure, status as- 
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pirations, and self-appraisals as distinct from 
group-shared values. 

The authors go far beyond the original use 
of the term “relative deprivation” to account 
for states of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, not- 
ing that such general problems as mobility, mar- 
ginality, assimilation, conformity, and attitude 
change have much in common in terms of ref- 
erence-group theory. They might have gone 
even further. It is hardly too much to say that 
the concept of reference group is almost unique 
among the tools available to the social psycholo- 
gist who wishes to understand how psychologi- 
cal processes are influenced by membership in a 
structured social order. It represents a psycho- 
logical variable (involving motivation, percep- 
tion, and judgment) whose form and content de- 
pend upon the sociological variables of socia] or- 
ganization. It is a variable intimately associated 
with that central problem of social psychology: 
the relating of self to society. The hand-in-hand 
advancement of reference-group theory and of 
the research procedures which can make it pos- 
sible would therefore seem to be one of social 
psychology’s greatest needs. This contribution 
makes such advancement seem both more prom- 
ising and more feasible than it had seemed be- 
fore. 

Perhaps the best thing about this book is its 
demonstration that significant hypotheses can 
be tested from data collected for quite different 
purposes. They will not, of course, be fully con- 
firmed by such data—but whose hypotheses 
have ever been fully confirmed by even his own 
data? Even if we do not have the money and 
manpower to collect perfect data, we can do a 
lot with data systematically gathered by others. 
There’s gold in them thar hills, and there is a lot 
more of it in The American Soldier, in addition 
to the nuggets which these authors have dug up. 


THEODORE M. NEWCOMBE 
University of Michigan 


Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Ef- 
fort. By GEoRGE KINGSLEY Z1PF. Cambridge: 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
573- $6.50. 


The development of the exact sciences, of 
which physics is justly considered typical, has 
proceeded through the harmonious co-operation 
of experimental and theoretical research. The 
experimenter supplies the observable facts; the 


theoretician interprets them. The former seeks 
to answer the question ‘““What happens?”’; the 
latter, the question “Why?” 

How does the theoretical scientist find the 
answer to his question? He studies propositions 
of the form “If ..., then. ...’’ When, with the 
help of the experimenter, he finds that his 
“then” corresponds to observable phenomena, 
he concludes that his “‘if”’ may hold. In this way 
he is led to an understanding of possible hidden 
mechanisms which lie behind directly observ- 
able phenomena but which themselves are not 
amenable to direct experiment or observation. 

When the phenomenon studied is relatively 
simple, the “If..., then. . .”’ reasoning may be 
made with the help of ordinary logic. If, how- 
ever, the phenomenon is complex, ordinary logic 
fails and recourse must be taken to mathemati- 
cal analysis. Hence the practical synonymity of 
the expressions “theoretical science” and 
‘mathematical science.” 

For example, simple logic leads us to the 
proposition: “If a stone is attracted by the 
earth, then, when unsupported, it will fall.’”’ But 
no amount of logic could lead us to the follow- 
ing, more complex statement: “If a stone is at- 
tracted by the earth and if the force of attraction 
is uniform, then, when unsupported, the stone 
will fallin such a way that the distance traveled 
varies as the square of the time.’’ Only mathe- 
matical analysis enables us to reach such a con- 
clusion, which is verified by experiment. When 
we pass to even more complex phenomena, the 
need for mathematical analysis becomes even 
greater. 

Propositions formulated mathematically are 
quantitative. This gives them an advantage 
over nonmathematical qualitative propositions. 
We may reach a qualitative conclusion that un- 
der such and such conditions a certain phenome- 
non must be observed. If we make an experi- 
ment to verify our conclusion and fail to observe 
the phenomenon, then the experiment actually 
does not prove anything. Either our deduction 
does not correspond to reality or else the expect- 
ed phenomenon is too small or too weak to be 
observed with the available experimental equip- 
ment. When, however, we state that under such 
and such quantitative conditions a phenomenon 
of such and such magnitude must be observed, 
and when the experiment fails to verify this con- 
clusion, then we know that the “‘if”’ part of our 
conclusion does not hold. An elimination of a 
bad assumption constitutes a progress of our 
knowledge. Moreover, mathematical analysis 
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frequently tells us how to modify our “‘if’’ in or- 
der to obtain quantitative agreement with ex- 
periment. 

The conditional nature of the propositions 
studied by the theoretical scientist makes them 
rather restricted. It gives them, however, the 
permanence of mathematical propositions. 
When two physicists disagree about a theory, 
they do not disagree about the correctness of 
the particular “If ..., then ...” statement. 
They may argue about the reasonableness of the 
“if”? part or about how closely the “then” part 
actually represents observation. In purely verbal 
qualitative discussions there never is that ele- 
ment of certainty, as in mathematical reason- 
ing. In exact sciences a nonmathematical theory 
is almost a contradiction in terms. 

The method which has been so successfully 
applied in thepast to physical sciences has in the 
past few decades been alsosuccessfully applied to 
biology, and a rather voluminous literature on 
the subject is now available.t Quite recently the 
method has been extended into the domain of 
social phenomena.” 

If we attempt to evaluate the late Professor 
Zipf’s book on the background discussed above, 
we are met by a very peculiar situation. With 
due modesty and acknowledgment that a better 
theory may be presented by others, the author 
definitely considers his contribution as a “‘theo- 
retical demonstration of the Principle of Least 
Effort’’ (p. ix). In view of the successes of theo- 
retical physics and of the afore-mentioned 
progress in mathematical biology, it would be 
natural to expect a mathematically developed 


tA. J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology (Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1925); V. Valterra, 
Legons sur la théorie mathématique de la lutte pour 
la vie (Paris: Gauthier-Villard, 1933); G. F. Gause, 
The Struggle for Existence (Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1934); V.A. Kostitzin, Mathematical Bi- 
ology (London: George S. Harrap, 1939); N. 
Rashevsky, Mathematical Biophysics: Physicomathe- 
matical Foundations of Biology (rev. ed.; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948); A. S. House- 
holder and H. D. Landahl, Mathematical Biophysics 
of the Central Nervous System (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Principia Press, 1945); see also the Bulletin of Mathe- 
matical Biophysics, a quarterly published by the 
University of Chicago Press, now in its thirteenth 
year of existence. 


2N. Rashevsky, Mathematical Theory of Human 
Relations: An Approach to a Mathematical Biology of 
Social Phenomena (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia 
Press, 1948) and Mathematical Biology of Social Be- 
havior (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 


theory. The reader, however, will look in vain for 
any mathematical derivation in the whole book. 
The author reaches a number of interesting con- 
clusions, but nowhere does the reader feel that 
these conclusions do actually follow from the 
fundamental assumptions. They may, or they 
may not. What is even worse is that the funda- 
mental assumptions are not clearly stated. The 
designation “Principle of Least Effort” reminds 
the reader at once of the “‘Principle of Least Ac- 
tion” in physics. But there the concept of “ac- 
tion” is clearly defined, the units in which it is 
measured are stated, and, by applying the cal- 
culus of variations, quantitative, experimentally 
verifiable conclusions are obtained. Nothing 
even remotely similar to that is found in Zipf’s 
book. To say that the author has proved or dem- 
onstraied a single clear-cut proposition would be 
an overstatement. 

And yet the idea of deriving some of the ob- 
served relations from a maximum or minimum 
principle would undoubtedly appeal to many 
scientists and seems fundamentally sound. In 
fact, in 1943 the reviewer suggested the deriva- 
tion from a principle of maximum energy flow 
of some relations between lengths of words and 
their frequency, which were observed by Zipf.4 
As an example, an actual verifiable mathemati- 
cal expression was derived. The reviewer thus 
entirely agrees with the aim of the book. He 
feels, however, that not only has the aim not 
been attained but that actually nothing more 
has been done than to state it. 

We may, however, consider the book from a 
different point of view. The author, a philologist 
by training, not a mathematician, may never- 
theless have appreciated the scientific approach 
to a number of problems where such approach 
was still lacking. He may have written the book 
with the aim in mind of calling the attention of 
exact scientists to possibilities of theoretical re- 
search in the field of behavior. However, such an 
evaluation of the book would have been justi- 
fied only if at the time of its writing there had 
not existed an already imposing literature on 
mathematical methods in biological and social 
sciences. The Bibliography at the end of the book 
indicates that the author was aware of the ex- 
istence of that literature. 


3 N. Rashevsky, ‘‘Outline of a New Mathematical 
Approach to General Biology. II,” Bulletin of Mathe- 
matical Biophysics, V (1943), 49-64. 

4G. K. Zipf, The Psychobiology of Language 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935). 
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The author’s erudition can hardly be doubt- 
ed. The more puzzling, therefore, appear some 
of his ideas. For example, after stating on page 
262 that “there would be a tendency for an al- 
teration of sexes in one’s successive offspring,”’ 
the author continues: 


If we inquire now into the possible mechanism 
whereby the sex of the offspring is determined—as- 
suming for convenience of argument that it is carried 
in the father’s sperm—we cannot help noting how 
conveniently the concept of sexual bipolarity offers 
itself as an explanation. In the case of the parents 
whose only child is a son, the father, in loving and 
caressing his son, is indulging in a homosexual ac- 
tivity with the result that his sexual bipolarity 
theoretically becomes somewhat more female. On 
the other hand, the mother, in loving and caressing 
the same son, does not become less female. 


Even the most drastic statements of Trofim 
Lysenko seem to contradict the accepted facts 
of genetics less than does the foregoing para- 
graph! 

The reviewer is very reluctant to criticize a 
book by a deceased author. This reluctance does 
not spring from an unconditional acceptance of 
the dictum: “De mortuis aut nihil aut bonum.”’ 
The reviewer’s reluctance is based on the im- 
possibility for the author to reply to any criti- 
cism which may be unfair because of misunder- 
standing, missing a point, or any other reason. 
This reviewer believes it to be expedient to send 
a copy of a review to the author before sending 
it to the publisher. He has done so in the past. 
As a result of such a procedure, a difference of 
opinions between author and reviewer may re- 
main, but the chances of misunderstanding or 
unintentionally unfair criticism are very much 
reduced. 

To criticize and to find fault is usually a 
rather easy task, and, partly because of that, 
this reviewer thoroughly dislikes doing it. He 
will feel sincerely happy if the future will prove 
that he erred in his evaluation of Professor 
Zipf’s book and that the latter will be found to 
be a more valuable contribution than the re- 
viewer thinks it is. 

N. RASHEVSKY 
University of Chicago 


Frustration: The Study of Behavior without a 
Goal. By NorMAN R. F. Mater. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. xii+264. 
$3.50. 

Psychological fashion in sociological circles, 
over-reacting to the seeming contention that 


men are merely beasts, frequently dictates that, 
since they are not beasts at all, we have nothing 
to learn from animal psychology, and “‘rat-psy- 
chologist”’ has become so opprobrious a term 
that this specialist, like the psychiatrist, is 
thought somehow to share the characteristics of 
his object of study. For such distortion, a book 
like Maier’s may furnish a healthy corrective. 

The key chapter, which presents a well- 
thought-out, well-executed, and well-reported 
piece of scientific investigation, deals with the 
experimental evidence of abnormal behavior 
fixations. Rats are the subjects, the “artificial 
situations” (e.g., the Lashley jumping appara- 
tus) the context. The point is established that in 
frustration, operationally defined, behavior 
emerges in the rat which is demonstrably unlike 
the run of “‘normal,”’ “goal-oriented,” or moti- 
vated (hence understandable by empathy) be- 
havior. The principal empirical differences re- 
side in its fixity, its independence of reward and 
punishment, its independence of goals estab- 
lished, its intractability to “extinction” by the 
methods by which other responses may be ex- 
tinguished, and its mode of selection in terms of 
mere “availability.” So far we have, perhaps, 
merely a curiosum in animal psychology whose 
relation to human behavior is at best suggestive, 
analogical, or figurative. I think not. 

In two well-argued chapters on the ‘‘Charac- 
teristics of Frustration-Instigated Behaviour” 
and the ‘‘Theoretical Implications” the author 
uses the distinction drawn in his experiment to 
reorder and render comprehensible, without the 
recurrent invocation of new explanatory con- 
cepts, further data from animal experimentation 
and from human studies, experimental and oth- 
er. He brings not only aggression (cf. Dollard, 
Doob, et al.) but regression and fixation within 
the sweep of frustration-instigated behavior, 
which is itself related to learning-theory. Neuro- 
sis fits into the scheme in terms of the relative 
permanence of the fixation, and anxiety emerges 
in the situation where goal-oriented behavior 
and frustration-instigated behavior are strug- 
gling for dominance. 

The second half of the book contains the au- 
thor’s argument as to the implications of his 
views and the application of them to behavior 
problems in children, reward and punishment, 
counseling and therapy. 

Nowhere does the author commit the error 
sometimes made by, and often imputed to, the 
experimentalist of “simply taking the results of 
animal experiment and uncritically applying 
them to humans.” The human material is met , 
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discussed, and treated at its own level, symbol- 
mediated and “‘meaningful.’”’ Nevertheless, the 
reviewer is forced to agree with the author on 
his own showing, that “animal experimentation 
may be a crucial type of research since it is less 
hampered by mentalistic concepts and intro- 
spective reports, which are often vague and 
spotted with rationalizations.” Not that the lat- 
ter are dispensable but that the former may 
clarify, simplify, and make patent distinctions 
which the “richness” of the latter tends to oc- 
clude or obscure. 

Joun R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Understanding History: A Primer of Historical 
Method. By Louis GotTscHALK. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xix+290. Li- 
brary ed., $3.25; text ed., $2.75. 


This book, as the subtitle indicates, is intend- 
ed to serve as a guide to the beginning student in 
historical research and writing. If it is accepted 
as a guide and not as a substitute for more basic 
texts on historical method, it should prove use- 
ful. Professor Gottschalk covers a great deal of 
ground in some two hundred and eighty pages, 
ranging from how to take notes to theories of 
historical interpretation, and the treatment is 
necessarily summary throughout. 

Sociologists will be particularly interested in 
Part III, entitled “Theory of History,” in which 
the author discusses problems of cause, motive, 
and influence and the relationship of history to 
the social sciences. It would not be the place 
here to quarrel with his major premises, but this 
reviewer is not convinced that a case can be 
made for a separate discipline called “history.” 
To argue that history is art as well as science is 
to seek refuge in a house of straw; so, in a sense, 
is economics, political science, or sociology. So 
long as social scientists proceeded on the as- 
sumption that there were natural, immutable 
laws governing all things and that their problem 
was simply one of discovering these laws, there 
was no meeting point between the social sciences 
and history. With the changing conception of 
the ends of the social sciences, however, and the 
recognition at the same time that history is con- 
cerned not only with telling what has happened 
in the past but with explaining it, the distinc- 
tion between the two disciplines has disap- 
peared. Failure to bridge the gap is not some- 
thing for which historians can be held wholly re- 
sponsible. Sociologists have shown little interest 


in problems of past development, and when they 
have turned to history they have sought to dis- 
tinguish what they were doing from what the 
historian does by calling it “natural history,” 
committing thereby all the sins of the nine- 
teenth-century social theorist with his belief in 
natural laws. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


The Burned-over District: The Social and Intel- 
lectual History of Enthusiastic Religion in 
Western New York, 1800-1850. By WHITNEY 
R. Cross. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+383. $5.00. 


This is an excellent piece of social historical 
writing. It traces in detail the history of reli- 
gious, and related social, movements in western 
New York from 1800 to 1850. If a critical note 
is struck in this review, it is not intended to sug- 
gest that the book is anything but a fine scholar- 
ly work. It marks the growth of social history to 
a stature equal to that attained by political 
history. 

One is somewhat puzzled as to the book’s ma- 
jor thesis. It seems concerned with demonstrat- 
ing that the movements which grew up in west- 
ern New York cannot be explained as frontier 
movements, because they took place after the 
frontier stage had passed. They can only be ex- 
plained, therefore, as a product of the Yankee 
heritage of the people who settled in this area. 
The Yankee settler brought with him an atti- 
tude of mind favorable to the growth of such 
movements, but, so long as frontier conditions 
existed, the population was too much occupied 
with securing a livelihood to devote much ener- 
gy to religious affairs. With the coming of pros- 
perity conditions became favorable to the bur- 
geoning of a great variety of religious move- 
ments. 

The author’s argument, backed by a convinc- 
ing body of facts, offers a healthy corrective to 
the Turner thesis that new movements were a 
product of frontier conditions and owed little to 
the cultural heritage of the population. But the 
author overlooks two circumstances. First, 
there seems to be a striking difference between 
the religious movements of the early pioneer 
period and those which came later; the first 
were mass movements of religious evangeliza- 
tion, while the second were more esoteric ex- 
pressions of religion in the older religious or- 
ganizations. This difference is important to an 
understanding of the relationship of religious 
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movements to social conditions. Second, it is 
questionable whether the growth of prosperity 
can be thought of as signifying the passing of 
frontier social conditions. The author thinks of 
the frontier in the Turner sense of a pioneer area 
of settlement. Actually, the frontier should be 
thought of as an area of mass movement of 
population. Early settlement took place by in- 
dividuals—the hardy pioneer hewing out his 
cabin in the woods—but the real settlement 
which came later took place through great mass 
movements of people. On the author’s own evi- 
dence, western New York between 1825 and 
1850 was an area of intense social unrest. Canals 
were built, the towns increased, and new means 
of communication developed. It could hardly be 
thought of as having passed through a frontier 
period and then grown prosperous. Rather, pros- 
perity signalized an intensification of unsettle- 
ment, and these conditions go far to explain the 
kind of social movements which grew up after 
1825. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


A Communist Party in Action: An Account of the 
Organization and Operations in France. By 
A. Rosst. Translated and edited, with an In- 
troduction, by WILLMOORE KENDALL. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 301. $4.00. 

This book of essays on the Communist party 
of France analyzes the organization and opera- 
tion of the party. It was prepared for an English- 
reading audience by an American political scien- 
tist in the hope of arousing people to greater 
awareness of the nature of communism and to 
more active measures for its defeat in the power 
struggles of our time. The political sociologist 
who turns to the book for systematic informa- 
tion about such topics as the social composition 
of the leaders and the led, and the indexes of 
success and failure in various years, will be dis- 
appointed. 

Haroip D. LASswELL 

Yale Law School 


Tables of Working Life: Length of Working Life 
for Men. By the UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 74. $0.40. 
While industrialization has limited the em- 

ployment of those in the later ages, advances in 


medical science, standards of living, and public 
health measures during the past several decades 
have resulted in an increased expectation of 
life. The consequent gap between working life 
and life-expectancy has been increasing. This 
volume attempts, with considerable success, to 
measure the size of this socially critical gap for 
the American male worker. 

The report contains a clear and simple de- 
scription of the pattern of working life, color and 
residential differentials and their application to 
problems of old-age dependency, labor force, 
and occupational outlook. The technical ap- 
pendix includes a detailed table of working life 
and a methodological description. 

Aside from presenting some important sub- 
stantive results (such as the fact that under con- 
ditions of 1940 the average male entering the 
labor force at the age of eighteen could antici- 
pate a gap of five and one-half years between 
his working life and total life-expectancy), the 
report also contains precise and direct explana- 
tions of the methodological assumptions and 
their effects upon the results. Only in the com- 
putation of occupational separation rates is 
there a noticeable lack of such clarification. In 
addition, though the description of the compu- 
tational procedures appears sufficiently detailed, 
technicians will find that they need further 
detail. 

Nonetheless, this is an important and useful 
volume both to those engaged in planning and 
in policy development and to those interested in 
improved measurement in social science re- 
search. 

ELEANOR BERNERT 
Columbia University 


Pressures on Congress: A Study of the Repeal of 
Chinese Exclusion. By FrEp W. Riccs. New 
York: King’s Crown Press and Columbia 
University, 1950. Pp. xii+ 260. $3.75. 


This is a case study of the forces surrounding 
the enactment by Congress of the legislation in 
1943 which repealed the Chinese exclusion acts. 
It is focused on the operation of a type of pres- 
sure group termed here the “catalytic group.” 
The Citizens Committee To Repeal Chinese Ex- 
clusion is presented as an example of a pressure 
group which works toward its objectives pri- 
marily by stimulating and co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of various other groups potentially sympa- 
thetic, although not directly concerned, with the 
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issue. Such pressure groups, usually formed for 
limited objectives and lasting only for the time 
needed to achieve them, have been little stud- 
ied. Their usually limited resources and short 
life-spans have made them less interesting to the 
social scientist than are such organizations as 
the National Association of Manufacturers or 
the Farm Bureau. Nevertheless, the small cata- 
lytic pressure group may be of decisive impor- 
tance in mobilizing pressure for legislation. The 
author also reviews in turn the chief forces for 
and against the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
acts, in Congress, in the administrative branch 
of government, and among private citizens and 
organizations. 

This careful but slightly pedantic study— 
strongly suggesting a Ph.D. thesis—raises no 
new questions and offers no important original 
concepts or generalizations. Mr. Riggs sticks 
very close to the facts. His interest is in the 
processes of government, rather narrowly de- 
fined, and he makes, for example, no attempt to 
relate his material to the more general concepts 
of the “public” and of “public opinion.” This is 
too bad, because he has organized here some ex- 
ceedingly interesting data, of just the sort on 
which these general and rather vague concep- 
tions should be brought to bear. In spite of these 
limitations, this book should be good reading for 
anyone interested in public opinion and the 
processes of democratic government. 


LisA REDFIELD PEATTIE 
Chicago 


Social Problems. By FRANcts E. MERRILL et al. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. 
xii+425 + v. $4.00. 


The advantage of coauthorship is that each 
of the writers of this work has brought his special 
talents and knowledge to bear on the task of 
compressing material into relatively small di- 
mensions. The disadvantage is the lack of unity 
between the sections. One must remember, how- 
ever, that there is as yet no body of coherent 
theory of social disorganization. 

Merrill’s opening section on “The Study of 
Social Problems” makes an approximation at a 
statement of basic principles. Containing much 
that is traditional and familiar, it also offers 
some promising leads for systematic interpreta- 
tion. H. Warren Dunham in “Problems of the 
Personality” brings his thorough familiarity 
with sociology and allied fields to bear on a sub- 


ject ordinarily left to technicians who fail to 
grasp the significance of group organization in 
social life. Paul Tappan’s section, ‘Problems of 
Delinquency,” stresses the extent of delinquen- 
cy and our ineffectiveness in dealing with it. 
Part IV, devoted to ‘Problems of the Family,” 
is competently handled by Merrill. The final sec- 
tion, o. “Problems of Minorities,” is a useful di- 
gest by Arnold Rose of what Rose has written 
about at length in numerous other volumes. 

The relative briefness and high selectivity of 
the work is at once a blessing and a shortcoming. 
This depends primarily on the particular in- 
structor and his institution. If the instructor 
wants the course “laid out cold” for the students 
in a single volume, either out of his own inclina- 
tions or because institutional pressures make it 
difficult for him to do otherwise, this volume is 
too brief and too highly selective. If, however, 
he is willing to do the work he should and can 
spend the necessary time on it, a substantial 
course could be created with this book as basic 
reading. 

MELVIN TUMIN 

Princeton University 


The Envelope: A Study of the Impact of the World 
upon the Child. By James S. Piant, M.D. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. 
299. $3.00. 


The major virtue of this volume—and no 
mean virtue, at that—is the packing into just 
under three hundred pages of a wealth of sound 
and well-reported clinical observation, with 
shrewd speculation on its meaning. The writer 
demonstrates an ability to listen and to hear 
what youngsters say without the usual doctri- 
naire constraints in the hearing. He has, too, a 
refreshing capacity to say “I don’t know...” 
or “I merely feel...” or “It may be that... 
or...’ where knowledge is wanting. Readable, 
vivid, unpretentious, and packed with valuable 
research leads is Plant’s report on his experience. 

The author devotes twenty-one chapters to 
the discussion of as many “‘problems,” one chap- 
ter to “Some Other Problems,” one to ‘The 
Meaning of Meaning,” and an Appendix of 
three-and-a-half pages to a comparison of his 
“‘scheme”’ with the formulations of Pareto, H. A. 
Murray, and Andras Angyal. He would be the 
first to say—indeed, does say—that there might 
be fewer or more important problems if the locus 
were shifted or the age-range extended. 
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Each of the twenty-one chapters begins in all 
modesty with the statement, “‘We see children 
whohave the problem of... ,” followed, usually, 
by a sensitive discussion of that “problem” in 
terms of a rough natural history of it: no Yesell- 
like timetable, but a series of expected stages. 
The problem is related to a number of “trends,” 
such as those reported in Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, not by way of assertion of 
an existent causal relation, but merely by way 
of drawing attention to social developments 
whose outcome might affect persons as they deal 
with this or that particular problem. This is 
more a mapping of future research than asser- 
tion of knowledge or mere speculation. 

On the theoretical side the book appears to 
contribute very little. The twenty-one problems 
are conceptually heterogeneous and have noth- 
ing in common except that patient and the rapist 
feel that they are problems. In some cases one 
problem is an effect or aspect of another. In any 
case, their relation to one another or to theory, 
as we have it, is obscure. The Appendix relating 
these to Pareto’s residues or Murray’s needs 
seems to the reviewer to illuminate neither these 
nor those. The concept of “‘the envelope,” which 
presumably is to order the data, is, as far as one 
can see, independent of them. The book would 
probably be no whit different without the con- 
cept. The notion of selective action and reaction 
is not new—it is common knowledge that people 
hear what they want to hear (or ‘‘need”’ to hear) 
and learn what they can afford to learn. To reify 
this process, give it a structural term, an en- 
velope, analogize it as psycho-osmosis, locate it 
at “the periphery of the personality” (though, 
later, it is part of “the central process”’), is pic- 
turesque but not really clarifying. 

Despite this, I judge the book to be stimulat- 
ing and suggestive, primarily as a sourcebook of 
inviting hunches. Perhaps if Plant had lived, it 
would have become more systematic and strong- 
er theoretically. In any case, it is, as it stands, a 
worth-while contribution to have left behind. 


Joun R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Principles of Juvenile Delinquency. By CLEMENT 
S. Mrmanovicu. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1950. Pp. xi+138. $2.00. 

This is a brief outline written primarily for in- 


terested Catholic laymen. Other sociologists 
should be pleased to note the scope of the socio- 


logical literature to which the author has evi- 
dently been exposed. After two chapters on the 
social and ethnic characteristics of the delin- 
quent and the etiology of delinquency the au- 
thor expounds the principles which he holds es- 
sential for the interpretation of delinquency asa 
cultural problem. Few sociologists will, after 
reading the first two chapters, object to the 
writer’s plea for a religious approach to the 
question and to the space devoted to the antide- 
terministic argument. It is in this chapter that 
he expresses regret for the ‘‘modernists’”—that 
is, the social scientists of our time—who “ignore 
the facts of man’s supernatural nature, of the 
efficacy of grace and of man’s fallen nature, be- 
cause test-tube tests in laboratories do not re- 
veal their existence.” The last two chapters deal 
with prevention and treatment. 

While this informative booklet is, contrary to 
the claim of the editor, not the equivalent of a 
college text, one may discern a certain gain over 
similar publications in the past, due to the au- 
thor’s sincere effort to relate himself to the main 
stream of the sociological discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Our Neglected Children. By ALBERT DEUTSCH. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. 
xxii+ 292. $3.00. 

This book reports the explorations of a cru- 
sading journalist and friend of youth in ascer- 
taining to what extent the institutions for the 
care of youth bear out their claim to rehabilita- 
tion. In quest of an answer the author visited a 
number of children’s farms, reformatories, and 
juvenile courts. The sum of his account is an in- 
dictment of our institutional treatment of de- 
linquent children. In a vivid narrative he draws 
a picture of administrative incompetence, the 
paralyzing effect of the political-spoils system on 
serious professional efforts, the tenacious surviv- 
al of the punitive mentality in institutions, and 
the substitution of superficial discipline for indi- 
vidual treatment. The survey, however, not only 
exposes malpractices but also throws some light 
on recent gains in the care of institutionalized 
youth, such as group therapy, coeducation, the 
incentive system, adequate vocational training, 
and occasional success in creating an institution- 
al substitute for an adequate home. 

The author’s program for improving the 
standards of care includes the employment of 
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competent personnel, federal grants-in-aid for 
training staff workers, more extensive use of psy- 
chiatric workers, the operating of reform schools 
under the control of state welfare agencies, more 
extensive use of foster-homes for the benefit of 
graduates of reform schools, and educational 
standards in reform schools to equal those which 
prevail in the normal community. A brief sketch 
of the social background and home of the de- 
linquent, a discussion of the effect of comic 
books on children, and asummary of the present 
position of the juvenile court and of prevailing 
detention practices complete the list of subjects 
with which the author competently deals. The 
purpose of the book is to stimulate public inter- 
est and reform. In this aim the book is likely to 
succeed. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


The Burden of Diseases in the United States. 
By ALFrep E. Coun and Ciarre Linco. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 129. $10.00. 


Despite the title, the authors, like most per- 
sons interested in this field, were mainly limited, 
because of availability, to a consideration of 
mortality, rather than of morbidity statistics. 
They do include one chapter on studies of mor- 
bidity, but it is recognized that such surveys 
that have been made do not allow extensive con- 
clusions. 

In anticipation of the contents of this book, 
one might infer from death-rate statistics that 
the declining death rate in this country indi- 
cates a prolongation of life and consequently a 
lessening of the burden of disease. Morbidity 
studies might indicate otherwise: extended 
chronic illnesses and an upward trend in these. 
But it is not in terms of these last two state- 
ments that “burden” is used. Rather, the au- 
thors emphasize the changes in the prominence 
of certain diseases. The burden is discussed in so 
far as deaths have been tending for some time to 
occur less from infectious diseases and more 
from such diseases as cancer, nephritis, intra- 
cranial lesions of vascular origin, etc. In short, 
the burden is described by means of calling at- 
tention to the decreasing trend of death rates 
from infectious diseases and the increasing trend 
from cancer, nephritis, etc. Age, sex, and race 
are separately considered. 

The first three chapters are entitled “The 


International List of Causes of Death and 
Changes in Nomenclature,” “On the Value of 
Statistical Statements,” and ‘Population and 
the Death Rate.”’ Following these three chap- 
ters is a discussion of leading causes of death for 
various age groups, using death rates for the 
census years 1900, IQIO, 1920, 1930, and 1940. 
Then a comparison is made of white and non- 
white age groups, using 1940 death rates from 
various causes. Chapter vi is a short chapter of 
comments on sex differences; 1940 rates are 
used. Then the census-year death rates are in- 
vestigated from the standpoint of each disease, 
references to the United States death registra- 
tion states and rates from several foreign coun- 
tries being introduced for comparison. New 
York City statistics are also described in the in- 
troductory pages of the chapter. Age and sex 
differences in the incidence of each disease are 
taken into consideration. In chapter viii, each 
census year is graphed separately to indicate the 
death rate from a given disease for each age 
group. Next, deaths from various diseases are 
discussed from the standpoint of numbers rather 
than rates. Chapter x summarizes several stud- 
ies of morbidity, and chapter xi summarizes and 
concludes the book. 

The main conclusion—that the communi- 
cable diseases are declining as causes of death, 
while the chronic diseases are rising—is infor- 
mation readily available from any number of 
United States Public Health publications. Per- 
haps the documentation within this book is 
more extensive than, though not so thorough in 
the main as, the reports. Most of the statistics 
used are for census years, and only infrequently 
are more recent data of the 1940’s introduced. 
However, the authors’ medical knowledge is 
often used to introduce some interesting discus- 
sion of the diseases. On the other hand, they 
omit reference to many relevant studies, par- 
ticularly those of the United States Public 
Health Service and Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Yet, they refer to both of these | 
sources in text and bibliography. But the ex- 
tended series on influenza presented in the 
“Public Health Reports” (U.S. Public Health 
Service) of the early 1930’s were evidently not 
used. 

The authors discuss the fact that fund-rais- 
ing is often related more to propaganda than to 
available statistics about the relative incidence 
of diseases. They recognize that diagnostic con- 
fusion is reflected in inadequate statistical clas- 
sifications of causes of death. They also com- 
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ment upon the use of vital statistics in planning 
for hospital and other medical facilities. 

The text is amply illustrated throughout 
with charts, which are, with minor exceptions, 
excellent. Charts in color under separate cover 
allow for the presentation of extensive disease 
and age breakdowns together on one large page. 

Certainly a comprehensive coverage of avail- 
able death-rate and morbidity statistics would 
be of great help to public administrators, stu- 
dents of vital statistics, and the general public. 
Unfortunately, this volume, despite all the ef- 
fort that obviously went into its preparation, 
does not prove satisfastory to the reader who is 
familiar with the statistics and widely scattered 
articles already published. 


ERWwIN L. LINN 
Chicago 


Suicide: A Study in Sociology. By Evite Durx- 
HEIM. Translated by JoHN A. SPAULDING and 
GrEorGE Simpson. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1951. Pp. 405. $5.00. 

Durkheim first published his study of suicide 
in 1897. It was for its time an advanced and 
powerful, but not his most important or influen- 
tial, contribution. In a period in which armchair 
research was the popular procedure, this project 
was conspicuous for being methodical, organ- 
ized, and explicitly and consistently sociologi- 
cal. Some of it stands up under inspection to- 
day. 

Some thirty years after its publication and a 
few years after the death of Durkheim, his col- 
leagues and students decided that the time had 
come for a revision of the study, and Halb- 
wachs, the most distinguished of his students, 
undertook the task. In the course of this effort, 
the latter found that a revision could not be sat- 
isfactory and that the job had to be done over 
from the beginning. Halbwachs’ Les Causes du 
suicide (1930) was thus published in honor of 
Durkheim, and at the same time the original 
edition was reprinted as a sort of memorial. 

The present volume is a translation of the 
1930 reprinting and is essentially identical with 
the earlier work of 1897. For this reason it is too 
much to expect of it that it would be of great 
value to those whose interest lies primarily in 
the causation of suicide. Halbwachs’ book and 
other more recent material constitute the useful 
sources of information for this purpose. Interest 
in the Durkheim version would be mainly his- 
torical. 


Durkheim brought out, among other points, 
that the private and individualistic act of sui- 
cide recurs in the mass with highly satisfying 
statistical regularity. From this he concluded 
that each society has a rate which is a real 
entity and which indicates the general condition 
of its organization. Undoubtedly many readers 
today, even with much sympathy for his general 
point of view, will consider that his argument on 
this matter is a little forced. He did, however, 
succeed in building up a powerful case linking 
suicide with certain conditions of social dis- 
organization, showing that it had little relation 
to anything else (race, climatic factors, and the 
like). The findings in general remain supported 
by the Halbwachs research, conducted in the 
same manner, and by such statistical knowledge 
as we have at present, and these reveal the es- 
sential soundness of Durkheim’s contribution. 

Such weaknesses as appear in the study lie in 
its details and in the method. In view of the 
present difficulty in judging the utility of mod- 
ern statistical information on suicide, it seems 
hopeless to the reviewer to attempt to assess the 
soundness of the information from such sources 
as official suicide death reports from the grand 
duchy of Oldenburg in 1871-85. In the absence 
of other knowledge it would seem wise to regard 
these figures as less useful than those obtainable 
today. Halbwachs once mentioned to the re- 
viewer an attempt by Durkheim to account for 
a sudden rise in rates of suicide in England, in 
terms of some kind of weakening in the sociolog- 
ical soundness of the nation, only to find that 
the apparent rise was merely a result of a change 
in classification policy—before the change all 
bodies found floating were classified as acci- 
dental death, but afterward they were classified 
as suicides. Possibly Durkheim caught the error 
in time, as the present volume does not show it. 

Some modern investigators would hesitate to 
draw inferences as freely as did Durkheim from 
variations of rates in different areas and coun- 
tries. Rates are higher, for example, in countries 
in which divorce is common than in countries in 
which divorces are not allowed. But many other 
conditions differ also, and it is not possible to 
disentangle the influence of divorce by the crude 
tabulations employed by Durkheim. A modern 
study in the United States has shown that in 
eighteen major divisions of the country there is 
a positive correlation between suicide rates and 
an index of business failures, of .40. When age, 
however, is held constant by partial correlation, 
the same relation drops to the negligible figure of 
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.o9. Durkheim saw these difficulties but lacked 
modern statistical tools to separate the vari- 
ables. 

Most sociologists today would probably fol- 
low Durkheim in distinguishing the two types of 
suicide, which he calls “altruistic” and “egois- 
tic.” One could make a good case for not calling 
the former suicide at all. It is much less clear 
that his other two types, “anomic” and “fatalis- 
tic,” are useful. Even Durkheim makes virtually 
no use of the fatalistic except to point to it asa 
logical opposite to anomic, but he discusses the 
latter at length. It is obviously not a clear-cut 
type, for he states that there are mixtures of any 
two types. The evidence for an anomic type 
could all be reorganized to support a simpler 
general theory of all suicide (omitting the al- 
truistic as not being actual suicide) as a conse- 
quence of describable processes of social dis- 
organization. Perhaps there are types of suicide, 
but this attempt to separate them does not ap- 
pear to be completely successful. 

Durkheim’s times and culture are reflected in 
certain details. Perhaps he was not too wrong 
for his place and century, but his description of 
the experiences of men and women in the mar- 
riage relationship sounds quaint today: “Being 
a more instinctive creature than man, woman 
has only to follow her instincts to find calmness 
and peace” (p. 272). “At a certain time of life 
man is affected by marriage in the same way as 
woman, though for different reasons. If, as we 
have shown, very young husbands kill them- 
selves much more often than unmarried men of 
the same age, it is doubtless because their pas- 
sions are too vehement at that period and too 
self-confident to be subjected to so severe a rule. 
Accordingly, this rule seems to them an un- 
endurable obstacle against which their desire 
dashes and is broken” (p. 275). 

Some readers may find the translation dis- 
concertingly close to the French idiom and thus 
awkward to read and perhaps in places mislead- 
ing. A translation is for the convenience of per- 
sons who do not read French and who might not 
therefore understand that “collective con- 
science” does not refer to what we know in our 
language as “conscience.” The unprepared 
reader may be baffled by “collective revenue” 
and “public report” (la voix publique), and he 
may wonder what is meant by “density” of fam- 
ily. He may also be distracted by the use of 
“affection” when “affliction” is meant and find 
that reading is slowed when interrelated char- 
acteristics are awkwardly said to be “solidary 


one with another.” The translators, by failing to 
render Durkheim’s words into equivalently 
graceful English, may make his efficiency of 
thought and expression seem to be less than it 
actually was. 

Neither the original nor the translation is 
provided with an index. A somewhat detailed 
Table of Contents, though less adequate, is 
offered in its place. 

RoBERrT E. L. Faris 


University of Washington 


Gesellschaftliche Stinde und Klassen. By LEo- 
POLD VON WIESE. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. 
Pp. 85. Fr. 3.80. 


This essay on social stratification (estates 
and classes) is a postscript to the major work 
of the author, and it should properly be re- 
viewed in that context. However, I am here 
concerned only with the essay by itself. It con- 
sists of a somewhat discursive analysis of differ- 
ent historical “systems” of social stratification. 
The author discusses these systems in turn: 
those based on kinship, on land ownership, on 
the organization of production; and he appends 
to these an analysis of the interrelation between 
the commercial as against the craft aspects of 
the modern social order. This last point partly 
resembles and partly differs from Veblen’s 
Theory of Business Enterprise, and a contrast 
of the two theories would be of some interest. 

In the second part of the essay Wiese shifts 
his ground somewhat by proceeding to a discus- 
sion of social strata in the capitalist societies of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Many 
of his specific remarks are interesting in them- 
selves, but they do not lead either to a theory 
of stratification or to proposals for research. Per- 
haps of greatest interest to American sociolo- 
gists are his comments on the changing class 
structure of German society under Fascism and 
after World War II. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California 


The Twentieth Century: A Mid-way Account of 
the Western World. By Hans Koun. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. ix+242. 
$2.50. 


“This book was written at the approach of 
the middle of the twentieth century—perhaps 
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as decisive a turning point as the corresponding 
epoch one hundred years before was—as an at- 
tempt to draw up within a brief compass, a 
balance sheet of the last fifty years” (p. vii). 
It includes material in his “older books” and 
“older material” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and is divided into four parts: disintegrat- 
ing forces in nineteenth-century civilization, 
the challenge of tradition (Germany and 
Russia), the challenge of old myths and new 
trends (imperialism, racialism, fascism, na- 
tional socialism, communism), forces of reinte- 
gration and reaffirmation (democracy, co-opera- 
tion, and federation). It is the sort of book for 
readers who want to read this sort of book. 
There are notes referring to sources—English, 
French, German, Czech, and Latin—and an 
Index. 

H. A. INNIs 
University of Toronto 


Freedom & Planning in Australia. By A. 
CAMPBELL GARNETT. Madison: University 


of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. x +331. $4.00. 


Professor Garnett, born and educated in 
Australia, taught philosophy there and has now 
taught it for more than twenty years in the 
United States. He has renewed his contacts 
with his native land by several visits, one 


recently, in preparation for this work. Being a 
philosopher, he is interested in values, the rela- 
tionships of man and the state, of freedom and 
authority. In this pleasantly written book, he 
traverses Australian social, economic, and po- 
litical history, portraying a nation of independ- 
ent men and women, valuing fiercely freedom 
of choice of work as an essential condition of 
democracy, yet using freely “the activity of the 
state to open safe channels for the activity of 
the individual.” Australia, under any party, “‘is 
committed to a planned economy as surely as 
she is committed to the maintenance of demo- 
cratic freedoms.” (Even her anti-Oriental policy 
is found to be rooted in democratic desires to 
exclude exploitable coolie labor, although that 
policy should perhaps be re-examined.) Profes- 
sor Garnett adds to the interest of his account 
by showing how and why pioneer Australia, 
facing many of the same social problems as 
pioneer America, came out with different social 
groupings that led to different political con- 
figurations. Spokesmen for each of the con- 
temporary political parties have contributed 
chapters outlining their policies. They buttress 
the author’s conclusion that neither a very con- 
servative nor a very radical party could gain 
the support of a majority of Australian voters. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


Brooklyn College 
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PREFACE 


see I have thought that this mono- 
graph might be of concern to commun- 
ity leaders as well as social scientists, I have 
tried to present the material in such a way 
as to interest both groups. I hope that I have 
satisfied the latter by including pertinent 
technical material in appendixes and the 
former by avoiding sociological jargon in the 
body of the text. Because the simplest and 
clearest method of exposition is the narra- 
tive, I have adopted that form in presenting 
these investigations. This has the possible 
drawback that it involves the constant use 
of the first person, but I cannot feel that 
this is a serious defect. When we are ex- 
changing experiences with friends, our sen- 
tences are full of “I’s.”” Why cannot we 
speak thus naturally and modestly to our 
readers? 

Iam happy to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to various colleagues at the University 
of Michigan for their assistance and en- 
couragement. Dr. Ronald Freedman of the 
sociology department has frequently given 
aid on statistical matters. Members of the 
staff of the Survey Research Center have 
been most co-operative, particularly Mr. 


Eugene Jacobson, who was the study direce 
tor for the surveys conducted in four cities; 
Dr. Angus Campbell, director of the Center, 
who helped in planning the surveys and who 
read the manuscript after its completion; 
and Mr. Roe Goodman, head of the sam- 
pling section. Finally, Dr. Rensis Likert, 
director of the Institute for Social Research, 
gave his counsel at all times and made a 
most searching criticism of the preliminary 
draft of the study. On all doubtful points I 
have had the final word, so that my col- 
leagues are in no way responsible for the 
book’s faults. 

I wish also to express my thanks for the 
generous grants which I have received from 
the Faculty Research Fund (University of 
Michigan) for the statistical studies and 
from the Horace H. Rackham Fund for 
the survey research. 

To Dr. Louis Wirth of the sociology de- 
partment of the University of Chicago, Iam 
indebted for facilitating my relations with 
the University of Chicago Press during a 
year’s absence in Europe. 

R.C. A. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


HE term “civilization” refers ulti- 

mately to city life. Cities have always 
been stimulating places in which to live and 
have therefore fostered discovery, inven- 
tion, and the creative arts. Since cities de- 
velop and survive through trade, they have 
been the crossroads of the world, the meet- 
ing places of peoples and cultures. Whether 
the linking point of land and water routes, 
. like Marseilles, London, or New York, 
whether the junction of land routes, like 
Moscow or Munich, the great city has been 
cosmopolitan and its life animated. Here 
throughout the ages diverse ideas, values, 
and practices have confronted one another, 
sometimes clashing, sometimes interpene- 
trating, but always challenging the mind. 
The consequent knowledge and alertness 
have enabled city dwellers to control their 
rural fellows and gradually impose their 
beliefs and attitudes as well. 

In the United States of our day large 
cities exercise an influence out of proportion 
to their populations. Social scientists often 
refer to this as the dominance of the metrop- 
olis over the hinterland. It seems to have 
two principal aspects. One is the control of 
the channels of mass communication. The 
ideas that reach the ordinary citizen by 
means of the newspaper, the radio, and the 
movies are in large measure sieved through 
the minds of metropolitan people. There 
need be no intent to distort or propagandize 
—indeed, there usually is none—but subtly 
the city point of view creeps in and is dis- 
seminated. The other aspect of metropolitan 
dominance is the influence of the decisions 
of city businessmen and bankers upon the 
pattern of economic organization to which 
tural and small-town people must conform. 
The decision of the Ford Motor Company 
to build the Willow Run Bomber Plant 


twenty-five miles from Detroit, for instance, 
had tremendous repercussions over a wide 
area. Population flooded in, units of local 
government and school districts had to 
make rapid readjustments, social problems 
multiplied. Such events foster in hinterland 
dwellers a sense of weakness, almost help- 
lessness, before the power of the metropolis. 

What goes on in cities, therefore, is of 
utmost importance to American society. Not 
only are city dwellers a growing segment of 
our population but their ideas and attitudes 
have disproportionate power in shaping the 
life of the nation. Although there are resist- 
ances in the hinterland and even counter- 
influences from country to city, the scales 
are weighted in favor of the metropolis. Like 
a mighty ice sheet working its way south- 
ward from the pole, the city way of life 
gradually and irresistibly encroaches upon 
the hinterland. For good or ill the city 
dominates the future. 

To most Americans this will appear a 
dreary doctrine. The city has long been 
regarded as a sinkhole of iniquity. Vice, 
crime, and political corruption are known to 
flourish there. Special organizations like the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations were formed to ward off 
city evils. Muckrakers in every generation 
have brought vividly to our attention the 
shortcomings of the metropolis. Each day 
the tabloids document the latest immorali- 
ties. 

Yet this is surely a distorted picture. A 
few cities, like Milwaukee, have long been 
famous for the delight and decency of their 
common life. In these instances the moral 
disorganization that is the fruit of rapid and 
unplanned city growth has somehow been 
kept in narrow bounds. The alertness and 
energy of the urban population have been 
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turned to constructive ends. A real com- 
munity has been achieved. 

To the sociologist this pattern of light and 
shade in the life of American cities is a chal- 
lenging puzzle. He wants to know why some 
cities have fared better than others. He 
wants to discover the crucial factors that 
have made Cleveland superior to Memphis. 
He feels that, if he can throw light on causal 
processes, leaders in each community will 
be able to plan wisely for a better future. 
Weaknesses can be gradually eliminated 
and strengths conserved and vitalized. City 
life itself not only will be enriched but will 
become a benign influence outward to the 
people beyond its pale. 

According to widely accepted sociological 
theory, a most important item in making the 
life of any group rewarding to its members 
is the degree to which there is a set of com- 
mon ends and values toward which all are 
oriented and in terms of which the life of 
the group is organized. It is, we believe, the 
showing of any city in this respect that in 
the long run makes it good or bad. The 
technical term for this characteristic of 
group life is “moral integration.’”’ Actually 
the idea is very familiar. Words like “loy- 
alty,” “solidarity,” and “morale” cover 
much the same ground. Each refers in a dif- 
ferent way to the cohesiveness that comes 
from common orientation to the problems 
of life. We can all recall the surge of pa- 
triotism that followed the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. A nation that for months and years 
had been sharply divided over both domes- 
tic problems and foreign policy suddenly be- 
came united in a common effort. The dif- 
ferent perspectives from which Americans 
had been viewing the world around them 
quickly merged into one. We had no doubt 
of the identity of our ends and values. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that a high level of moral integration 
is always a result of some dramatic event 
like that at Pearl Harbor. A family whose 
members have lived fondly together through 
the years possesses it in marked degree. So 
too does a primitive tribe whose ancient 
customs and traditions have molded all 


tribesmen so that they share a common 
faith and outlook. 

Nor is it essential that people be alike in 
all respects. There could be no moral in- 
tegration in civilized societies if this were 
true. What is required is that there be ad- 
herence to enough standards and common 
belief in enough principles to make possible 
the group’s effective functioning. This is 
well illustrated by our own nation during 
World War II. Though of many occupa- 
tions, diverse incomes, different religious 
denominations, and various political be- 
liefs, we worked together ardently and suc- 
cessfully. 

As compared with families, on the one 
hand, and the nation, on the other, cities 
are handicapped with respect to moral in- 
tegration. The dwellers in Cincinnati or 
Kansas City have not lived together so in- 
timately as to share large areas of experi- 
ence; nor do they form a group whose dis- 
tinctive values and way of life have to be 
maintained against constant outside pres- 
sure. Loyalty to the local baseball team may 
give the citizens some common focus of in- 
terest and some sense of struggle against 
competing cities, but this experience is 
superficial and intermittent. By their very 
nature large American cities tend to be 
loosely knit. Their populations are quite 
unstable—some new residents arriving, 
some old ones departing every day. Racial, 
ethnic, and class differences are marked, and 
there is a strong tendency for the several 
groups to live in isolation from one another. 
The boundaries of the metropolitan unit are 
not clearly defined, since close functional in- 
terrelations usually extend far beyond the 
political borders of the central city. Finally, 
few matters are referred to the urban public 
for decision, and their relative importance 
in the life of the average citizen is small. 

Though this looseness of organization is 
typical of large American cities, there are 
great differences among them in the degree 
of moral integration. These differences are 
important, since they mark the gap between 
success and failure, between a center of con- 
structive influence and a cancer in the 
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MORAL INTEGRATION 


national society. If all large American cities 
were as well organized as the best of them 
now are, we could look forward to our na- 
tional future with the utmost confidence. 

Although there has been no previous at- 
tempt to study the moral integration of 
American cities, the monumental work of 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike reported in Your City 
and 144 Smaller Cities was oriented to some- 
what the same problem and therefore de- 
serves comment here. His concern was to 
discover what makes a city a good place to 
live. In reaching a “goodness” score for 
each of the 310 larger cities, he combined 
thirty-seven items into a single index. Five 
of these items measured the healthiness of 
the city, eight concerned educational oppor- 
tunities provided by the public, two con- 
cerned public recreational opportunities, 
five had to do with creature comforts like 
automobiles, three involved the degree of 
literacy, and fourteen others ran the gamut 
from the average wage through the degree 
of support of the YMCA to the value of 
city-owned property. It is apparent from 
this enumeration that Dr. Thorndike was 
dealing with the goodness of cities in very 
broad terms and was not devoting particular 
attention to the phenomenon of moral in- 
tegration. His items were those that he 
deemed all reasonable persons would regard 
“as significant for the goodness of life for 
good people in a city.”’ They thus reflect the 
current attitudes of the American public in 
‘an individualistic age (the early thirties). 
There is little explicit recognition of the 
importance of social solidarity but a great 
deal of emphasis upon personal opportuni- 
ties and satisfactions. It is a real question 
whether these opportunities and satisfac- 
tions are adequate to measure the goodness 
of a city. In my opinion there must be added 
to them items that reflect more adequately 
moral integration. 

In view of the hedonistic weighting of 
Thorndike’s goodness score it comes as no 
surprise to learn that he found about one- 
fourth of the variation between cities in 
goodness to be the consequence of differ- 
ences in wealth and income. Another two- 
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fifths is attributable to what Dr. Thorndike 
calls the personal qualities of the people of 
the cities. The eleven items which represent 
these qualities include such diverse indexes 
as the per capita number of high-school 
graduates, the use of public libraries, the 
literacy of the population, and, strangely 
enough, the per capita number of tele- 
phones. The only items that clearly repre- 
sent moral qualities are the per capita num- 
ber of deaths from syphilis and from homi- 
cides (both reversed) and the proportion of 
homes owned. The marked relation between 
these personal qualities, most of which have 
no moral implication, and Thorndike’s 
goodness score strengthens the contention 
that the latter is not an accurate measure of 
moral integration.' 

Although the determination of the rela- 
tive standing of any city in moral integra- 
tion would have some worth, since it would 
perhaps stimulate the citizens of the low 
cities to attempt the improvement of their 
communities, the chief value of research of 
this kind is to discover what the important 
causal factors are, so that remedial efforts 
may be well directed. It does some good to 
point out to the residents of Miami, for in- 
stance, how poorly integrated from a moral 
standpoint their city is, but it would be of 
infinitely greater value to them to know 
what factors are responsible for its poor 
showing. Only then can its citizens start the 
task of intelligent betterment. 

The value of this type of research is, how- 
ever, not confined to the lessons it may have 
to teach the leading citizens of large Ameri- 
can cities. There is the much broader service 
it may perform through the development of 
sociological theory. As such small studies 
are carried through and their results com- 
pared with existing scientific theory, that 
theory is tested, corrected, and clarified. 
This may increase our grasp of problems in 
unexpected ways. It is not difficult for the 
layman to appreciate the importance of this 


* The degree of relationship between Thorndike’s 
goodness score and the index of moral integration 
used in this study is given by the rank correlation 
coefficient, +.56, for 42 cities. 
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process, since he can hardly fail to be aware 
that in the physical sciences any theoretical 
advance may have great and unforeseen 
consequences. Certainly men like Ruther- 
ford and Bohr, who developed the theory of 
atomic structure in the second decade of the 
present century, had no idea they were 
setting in train researches that would lead 
to the splitting of the atom’s nucleus and the 
consequent use of atomic energy. In the 
field of the social sciences the far-reaching 
results of theoretical progress are less dra- 
matically demonstrated, but the fact of 
such results cannot be denied. To take but 
one example, the placement and supervision 
of children in foster-homes is much more 
effective than formerly because of the appli- 
cation of improved sociopsychological 
theory. 

New theoretical developments are almost 


always significant beyond the scope of the 
scientific problem that gave rise to them. A 
theory that accounts for the attraction of 
the sun for a planet has validity for the at- 
traction for each other of two suspended 
balls. It is therefore not visionary to hope 
that any new light on moral integration that 
is derived from the study of cities may have 
value not only for the improvement of urban 
life but also in other fields. We might expect 
that significant inferences could be made to 
other large, heterogeneous groups, such as 
giant factories and national states. It is even 
possible that our theory might prove sug- 
gestive for research on problems of world 
order.’ 


2See Robert C. Angell, ‘‘Approaching Inter- 
national Tensions through Research on the Inte- 
gration of Cities,” in Learning and World Peace 
(New York and London, 1948), pp. 81-88. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FACT OF MORAL INTEGRATION AND 
ITS MEASUREMENT 


TERM like “moral integration” is a 
scientific concept. It points to some- 

thing believed to be important in under- 
standing and in generalizing what happens 
in social groups. Since one cannot see or 
hear or touch this something, there arises 
the very proper question: How do we know 
it exists? This problem is not peculiar to the 
social sciences. The atom is not present to 
the senses either, but physicists have a very 
definite concept of its character and struc- 
ture. We accept the existence of the atom 
because a great many things are thereby 
explicable which otherwise would be inex- 
plicable. Its nature is inferred from the 
manner in which events that can be sensi- 
bly perceived occur. In order that we can 
think about this unsensed object, communi- 
cate ideas concerning it, put it into generali- 
zations as one of their terms, and develop 
tests of its reality, we give it the label 
“atom.” The meaning of the term evolves, 
but at any given time the concept is a clus- 
tering of inferred characteristics that fit both 
practical experience and accepted theory. 
With respect to moral integration there is 

a tremendous amount of common-sense ex- 
perience that testifies to the reality behind 
the concept, but this field of experience has 
been little probed by research. In view of 
the widespread appreciation that team 
“spirit” is important to success in athletics, 
it is surprising that more social scientists 
have not followed the path blazed by the 
great French sociologist, Emile Durkheim. 
In his Suicide and The Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life he demonstrated the impor- 
tance of moral integration, first, to the in- 
dividual and, second, to society. In this 
country good work has been done by Elton 
Mayo and his followers at the Harvard Busi- 


ness School’ and by the late Kurt Lewin and 
his students, a group of whom now consti- 
tute the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics at the University of Michigan.” 
Both of these research teams have been in- 
terested primarily in small groups, like the 
factory department or the nursery school. 
They have made contributions of great 
theoretical importance to our knowledge of 
how such groups function. 

Although it is true that small groups are 
the seedbeds of character, the most chal- 
lenging problems of moral integration to- 
day seem to lie in very large groups. It is 
these that have been fostered by modern 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion, and it is in these that social cohesion 
breaks down most frequently. To investi- 
gate the grounds of moral integration in 
these large, loose aggregates is therefore 
essential. The present study is designed to 
make a contribution in this direction. 

The best way in which to determine 
whether a concept represents something 
real is to find out whether events occur as 
you would expect them to if that something 
exists. It was precisely in this way that 
physicists demonstrated the value of the 
concept of electricity. To this day there is 

* Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization (New York, 1933), and The Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston, 1945); 
F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Worker (Boston, 1934); Fritz Jules 
Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cam- 
bridge, 1941). 

2Kurt Lewin, Authority and Frustration (Iowa 
City, 1940), Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 
1948), and Field Theory and Social Psychology (New 
York, 1949); Ronald Lippitt, Training for Com- 
munity Relations (New York, 1949); Leon Festin- 
ger, Stanley Schacter, and Kurt Back, Social Pres- 
sures in Informal Groups (New York, 1950). 
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much that is mysterious about electricity, 
but there is no doubt that there is such a 
phenomenon, because so many occurrences 
can be explained by it. 

With respect to moral integration in 
cities, the simplest way to attack this pre- 
liminary question seemed to be to determine 
whether cities that scored high in one char- 
acteristic presumably symptomatic of moral 
integration also scored high in other char- 
acteristics that should be symptomatic of it. 
That is like determining whether bodies that 
register a high electrical charge by one test 
do so by other tests, thus proving the reality 
of electricity. At the beginning of any such 
line of research the difficulty is that none of 
the tests is of known validity, so that one 
has to proceed by trial and error, gradually 
isolating the essence of the phenomenon 
under investigation at the same time that 
some measurements of it are found superior 
to others. This task is not quite so hopeless 
as it looks, because the investigator is 
guided by existing theory. 

In the present instance the process was 
initiated by constructing a Welfare Effort 
Index from the figures contained in a publi- 
cation of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, en- 
titled The Community Welfare Picture as 
Reflected in Health and Welfare Statistics in 
29 Urban Areas, 1938. This index took into 
consideration both the per capita expendi- 
tures raised from local sources and the per- 
centage of total expenditures raised locally 
(as against that contributed by the state or 
federal government). It was also corrected 
for the level of living of the community, so 
that the less prosperous cities would not be 
penalized on that account.’ The assumption 
behind the Welfare Effort Index was that 
in cities whose moral integration was high 
there would be a strong welfare effort, since 
the people would have a sense of responsi- 
bility for the well-being of their neighbors. 
The greater the moral integration, the more 
the citizens would sacrifice their private in- 
terests for the public interest. 


3 See Appendix I, Sec. A, for a statement of the 
computation of the Welfare Effort Index. 


Scores on the Welfare Effort Index were 
determined for twenty-eight of the twenty- 
nine cities, as shown in the first column of 
Table 1. Washington, D.C., was omitted 


TABLE 1 


WELFARE EFFORT AND CRIME IN 
TWENTY-EIGHT URBAN AREAS 


Welfare 
Urban Area oa Index 
ndex 
(1938) (1936-40 
235. 11.99 
Springfield 233-5 14.79 
Milwaukee. . mare 199.5 6.22 
42.23 
Balmmore.... 166.1 24.43 
Richmond (Va.)........ 153.6 54.25 
139.0 27.18 
Indianapolis......... 132.0 47.90 
131.2 33-79 
San Francisco..........| 101. 7 29.81 
Bridgeport........... | 101.4 17.3% 
. Louis. .... 9.9 19.4 
Kansas City (Mo.) ter | 83.3 35.32 
Columbus (Ohio). .... .| 92.2 55-54 
New Orleans.......... 971.7 15.07 
Grand Rapids..........| 65.7 21.73 
Birmingham. ... ; 62.8 48.54 
Dallas. . 50.7 45.86 
Wilkes-Barre... .. 50.6 14.18 


| 


because there is no distinction there be- 
tween local and federal governmental con- 
tributions. It will be noticed that the differ- 
ences in welfare effort were very consider- 
able. Generally speaking, the level of living 
and percentage of expenditures raised lo- 
cally tended to offset each other because the 
federal government, during the depression, 
helped most those communities that could 
least afford to help themselves. The order of 
the cities in terms of the per capita amounts 
raised locally was not very different from 
that shown. 

Since no other good positive index of 


4See Table I, Appendix I, Sec. A. 
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moral investigation presented itself, it was 
decided to construct a negative one from 
Federal Bureau of Investigation crime 
statistics. The figures for murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter, robbery, and bur- 
glary were used.’ The assumption behind this 
procedure was simply that, the more the 
people of a community are knit together in 
a real moral order, the less they will violate 
one another’s persons or property. 

The crime scores for the twenty-eight 
cities are shown in the second column of 
Table 1. The frequency of crime is seen to 
vary much more than does the intensity of 
welfare effort. There is a tendency for those 
cities that show strong welfare efforts to 
have low crime rates and for those with a 
poor score in welfare effort to have high 
crime rates. The relationship, however, is 
not a very close one, since the correlation 
between the two series is only —.39. (A 
perfect negative correlation would be 
—1.00.) This means that the two series 
have some element in common—presumably 
the state of moral integration of each of the 
cities—but that other and differing ele- 
ments are also included in them. 

One factor that may be lessening the cor- 
relation between the two is a failure of the 
figures to represent the true situation in the 
several communities. The FBI has had con- 
siderable trouble getting cities to report the 
crimes known to the police accurately and 
comparably from one city to another. There 
is no way of determining which cities are 
erring in this respect (the FBI cannot make 
public any misgivings it may have), and 
therefore we may have included cities for 
which the Crime Index is misleading. The 
Welfare Effort Index is probably based on 
accurate reporting, since a special study 
was made by the Department of Labor 
staff; but there is the real possibility that a 
significant differential aspect of welfare 
effort in the various cities was missed. In ail 
communities there is much private welfare 
work done by _ neighborhood groups, 
churches, and the like that would not regis- 


5 See Appendix I, Sec. B, for a statement of the 
computation of the Crime Index. 


ter in the figures gathered. It is likely that 
the proportion of such work is relatively 
greater in smaller cities than in larger. Hence 
there is some ground for the supposition 
that the welfare effort scores are affected by 
a systematic error. 

Later work with the Crime Index and 
the Welfare Effort Index makes it seem 
probable that another reason for the only 
moderate correlation between them is that 
each represents a single aspect of moral in- 
tegration and that these two aspects are 
somewhat independent of each other. Crime 
seems to be a good negative index of 
the habitual moral integration of a city; 
welfare effort, a good positive index of the 
intentional moral integration. It is a some- 
what parallel case to the relationship in the 
body between the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem and the central nervous system. The 
vegetative system takes care of the routine 
bodily processes—digestion, circulation, and 
the like—at the subconscious level. This is 
analogous to the forces that make for law- 
ful conduct in the normal community. The 
central nervous system controls the prob- 
lem-solving behavior of the organism as a 
whole. This is very much like the welfare 
effort of a city. Either in the case of the 
physical organism or in the case of an urban 
community, both the routine and the prob- 
lem-solving processes are necessary to effec- 
tive functioning of the whole. Though each 
alone is an inadequate index of the over-all 
condition, a combination of them may be 
reasonably satisfactory. 

Since the negative correlation between 
welfare effort and crime was not large 
enough to prove that moral integration is a 
real factor in events, I sought to substan- 
tiate the importance of the concept another 
way. I decided to turn to the data of Dr. 
Thorndike’s studies previously mentioned. 
Some of the items that he used seemed to me 
suitable as rough measures of moral inte- 
gration (though only four of these were in 
his ‘‘goodness” score). A comparison of the 
cities on these items should confirm or 
refute the belief that I was successfully iso- 
lating moral integration through the Wel. 
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fare Effort Index and the Crime Index. As 
a preliminary to this comparison I decided 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF TWENTY-EIGHT URBAN 
AREAS ACCORDING TO RANK ORDERS ON 
THE WELFARE EFFORT INDEX AND THE 
CRIME INDEX 


Welfare Crime Mean 
Urban Area Effort 
Rank* Rank 
Rank 
**Consistent’”’ Cities 
Wellintegrated: 
I 2 
Milwaukee....... 4 I 2.5 
Syracuse: ......... 2 4 3.0 
Springfield (Mass.)..| 3 6 4-5 
Providence......... 8 3 5.5 
Moderately integrated: 
Baltimore.......... 6 12 g.° 
Hartford... . 9 14 6 
Bridgeport....... 16 8 12.0 
Cleveland......... II 17 14.0 
18 10 14.0 
14 16 15.0 
San Francisco... ... 15 15 15.0 
Los Angeles. ...... 12 21 16.5 
Kansas City (Mo.) ..}| 19 18 18.5 
Poorly integrated: 
24.5 19 21.75 
Columbus (Ohio)....} 20 26 23.00 
Ere 27 22 24.50 
Birmingham...... | 26 24 25.00 
24.5 28 26.25 


“Inconsistent’’ Cities 


Crime score shows more 
integration than wel- 
fare effort score: 


New Orleans....... aI 7 14.0 
Grand Rapids......| 22 II 16.5 
Wilkes-Barre. .... 28 5 16.5 


Welfare effort score shows 
more integration than 


crime score: 

........ 5 20 12.5 
Richmond (Va.)... . 7 25 16.0 
Indianapolis... .. 10 23 16.5 
Louisville.......... 13 27 20.0 


* Rank 1 means least crime. 


that it would be well to separate the cities 
that were consistent in their scores on wel- 
fare effort and crime from those that were 
inconsistent. Normally this would not be 
justifiable in scientific work, since in a sense 
it loads the dice. I deemed it proper at this 
elementary stage of work, however, because 
I believed that the inconsistency of certain 
cities indicated that other variables besides 
moral integration were having their maxi- 
mum effect in those cities. Since I wanted to 
test the accuracy of my rating on moral in- 
tegration, I omitted them. 

Table 2 classifies the twenty-eight cities 
into consistent and inconsistent according 
to their ranks in welfare effort and crime. 
The maximum rank difference that was 
deemed to be compatible with consistency 
was 9g places (Los Angeles). It will be noted 
that the breaks in mean rank between the 
three subclasses of the consistent cities are 
well marked. It seemed possible to use these 
three broad groups—well integrated, mod- 
erately integrated, and poorly integrated— 
in making a test with Thorndike’s data. Un- 
fortunately he omitted the largest cities 
from his studies, so that Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles had to be dropped out. 

The most serious objection to the use of 
Thorndike’s material was that his study 
centered around the year 1930, whereas the 
crime and welfare effort data that I had 
gathered centered around 1938. The great- 
est depression in the history of the United 
States had intervened. Would the character 
of cities have changed so markedly in the 
interim as to rule out the possibility of test- 
ing 1938 ratings of moral integration on 
1930 data? Though admitting that change 
might be great, I was confident that cities 
had distinctive characters that would per- 
severe even through such hectic years. 

Of the 274 items concerning 310 cities 
upon which Thorndike gathered full infor- 
mation, only 14 seemed so immediately per- 
tinent to the question of moral integration 
as to afford the possibility of validating the 
rating of the 14 consistent cities. There 
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were 7 items which a priori should be posi- 
tively correlated with the three degrees of 
integration, and 7 which should be nega- 
tively correlated therewith. Two of the 
negative items—that for deaths from syphi- 


fections should give some indication of the 
degree of moral integration. The assump- 
tion behind the inclusion of sales in second- 
hand stores is less obvious. It was simply 
that movement of people in and out of a 


TABLE 3 
RATES EXPECTED TO HAVE A NEGATIVE RELATION TO MORAL INTEGRATION 
FOR FOURTEEN “CONSISTENT” CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO TENTA- 
TIVE LEVELS OF MORAL INTEGRATION* 


Deaths from 
Syphilis and 
Homicides Suicides Percentage 
, per 10,000 per 10,000 Chain-Store 
City :. ‘ per 10,000 per 10,000 Store Sales 
Population Population A Sales of 
Population Population of Retail : 
per Year per Year per Year ts Retail Sales 
Age and Over 
per Year 
Well integrated: 
0.31 1.94 4.11 0.91 0.19 20.70 
Syr. 0.35 1.54 6.00 1.90 0.30 16.62 
Springfield 0.15 ©. 60f 0.65 ©. 30 23.20 
Providence. . 0.26 1.31 4.31 1.02 0.48 24.92 
Mean....... 0.27 1.58 3.76 1.12 0.32 21.38 
Moderately 
Hartford. . - 0.35 1.62 5.14 2.17 0.27 19.59 
Bridgeport. 0.29 1.92 2.27 1.65 0.12 31.50 
Canton...... 1.00 1.56 4.26 1.53 0.41 22.24 
ER ee 0.92 1.69 4-73 2.30 ©.43 22.63 
Kansas City (Mo.).... 2.37 2.30 14.41 1.66 0.59 21.22 
Mean.... ©.99 1.82 6.16 1.86 ©. 36 23.44 
Poorly integrated: 
Houston......... 2.79 1.98 6.95 3.12 0.41 19.94 
Columbus (Ohio) 0.98 1.92 7.95 1.84 0.49 26.81 
2.46 1.96 11.72 2.41 0.76 27.14 
Birmingham. . . 4.88 1.64 18.40 3.41 0.46 23.74 
Atlanta... . 4.68 1.90 12.10 3.20 0.88 27.55 
Mean... 3.16 | 1.88 12.82 2.80 0.60 25.04 


t Estimated by Thorndike. 


lis and that for deaths from gonococcus in- 
fections—were combined, so that Table 3, 
which presents the negative series, has only 
six columns. 

It is easy to understand why it was 
thought that homicides, suicides, illegiti- 
mate births, and deaths from venereal in- 


6 Unpublished data used in the preparation of 
Dr. Thorndike’s Your City were kindly made avail- 
able by him. The exact manner in which these 
data were utilized is set forth in Appendix I, Sec. C. 


* For method of computing these rates see Appendix I, Sec. C. 


city, which would be reflected in second- 
hand-store sales, is inimical to a high degree 
of moral order. The last item, the propor- 
tion of retail trade through chain stores, 
was included on the assumption that in a 
morally well integrated community people 
would tend to remain loyal to local mer- 
chants. 

The results in Table 3 bear out in con- 
siderable measure my expectations. The 
homicide figures are not surprising when it 
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is recalled that the cities are arranged ac- 
cording to two index scores, one of which is 
crime. The illegitimate birth rates and 
venereal death rates vary in the manner 
anticipated. The suicide rates and second- 


and support. The reason for the inclusion 
of efforts to support public services is ob- 
vious. These indexes were obtained by 
dividing the amounts spent from tax funds 
for the several purposes by the per capita 


TABLE 4 


RATES AND INDEXES EXPECTED TO HAVE A POSITIVE RELATION TO MORAL INTEGRATION 
FOR FOURTEEN “CONSISTENT” CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO TENTATIVE LEVELS 
OF MORAL INTEGRATION* 


InDEXES OF Errorts To Support 
Various Pusiic SERVICES 
PERCENTAGE 
PER 1,000 MEDIAN H 
City FEMALES Size oF 
OWNED BY Sanitation, 
AGED 20-44 FAMILy 0 Libraries 
CCUPANTS Recrea- Health, 
PER YEAR Schools a and ‘ 
tion and Public 
Museums 
Safety 
Well integrated: 
Milwaukee....... 40.5 3.35 42.3 50.52 II. 49 2.10 25.79 
SyPMCUSS.........- 46.0 3.21 45.0 56.34 4-47 2.30 14.43 
Springfield (Mass.). 46.2 3.28 34.8 55-79 6.74 3-44 16.02 
Providence........ 54.4 3.41 33.9 47-49 4.48 0.74 16.02 
46.8 38.6 52.54 6.58 2.14 18.07 
Moderately integrated: 
Martiord.......... 57.6 3.30 21.9 47.88 7.24 1.62 12.95 
Bridgeport. .... 50.0 3-49 29.5 52.38 4.83 3-51 12.26 
42.3 3-35 53:7 58.77 2.28 0.86 6.94 
ee 40.0 3.12 47.4 46.63 3.02 4.31 II.O1 
Kansas City (Mo.).. 31.4 2.85 39.0 34.94 4.16 1.971 7.95 
44.3 38.1 48.12 4.31 2.40 10. 22 
Poorly integrated: 
3.10 38.8 35.88 2.70 0.86 10.00 
Columbus (Ohio). . . 37.8 3.03 42.8 46.85 1.43 1.12 9.60 
Birmingham....... 40.0 3.27 33.6 49.30 2.19 2.19 10.79 
39-9 2. 29.0 34.15 1.29 10.34 
39.1 3.13 36.3 40.11 2.26 1.18 10.03 


* For method of computing these rates see Appendix I, Sec. C. 


hand-store sales give only moderately con- 
firmatory results. The assumption with 
respect to chain-store sales appears to be 
the shakiest of all, Although the differences 
occur in the manner expected, they are so 
small as to be meaningless. 

The other side of the picture is shown in 
Table 4. The first three items were expected 
to vary directly with moral integration, be- 
cause one factor in the size and stability of 
a family is the degree of community interest 


retail sales of the community, in order to 
equate for ability to pay. 

If one looks at the means for the three 
groups of cities in the various items, one 
sees that, for all but that concerning libraries 
and museums, the trend is as expected. The 
differences in Table 4, however, are smaller 
than in Table 3, so that the evidence for the 
validity of our original ordering of the cities 
as well integrafted, moderately integrated, 
and poorly integrated is not quite so great. 
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However, the fact that thirteen out of four- 
teen indexes show the expected trends, 
either positive or negative, is fairly con- 
clusive. Cities that are really different with 
respect to moral integration must have been 
placed in the three groups. In other words, 
the Welfare Effort Index and the Crime In- 
dex together must indicate quite well the 
adequacy of a city’s moral order. 

It may be worth while now to return to 
the inconsistent cities and see whether 
Thorndike’s data throw any light upon why 
they are so. Table 5 gives the data for these 
cities with respect to the three negative 
series and the two positive series that 
showed the closest relation to moral integra- 
tion in the consistent cities. The means of 
the well-integrated, moderately integrated, 
and poorly integrated consistent cities are 
given for comparative purposes. It is im- 
mediately apparent that New Orleans is out 
of line with the other three in its group. 
Actually, suspicion regarding the reporting 
of crime in New Orleans was aroused when 
the Crime Index was constructed. The 
figures showed that that city had only two 
robberies and eight burglaries for every 
murder. The average for all cities was ten 
robberies and sixty burglaries per murder. 
It seems certain that New Orleans did not 
report its robberies and burglaries cor- 
rectly, and we have therefore dropped it 
from further consideration. The rates for 
the other three cities are averaged without 
New Orleans. 

Wichita, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes- 
Barre seem to form a fairly homogeneous 
group. The original inconsistency between 
their good showing on the Crime Index and 
their poor showing on the Welfare Effort 
Index is indicated not to have been an 
error, for here again they are inconsistent. 
Their scores on homicides and deaths from 
venereal disease would seem to indicate fair 
to good integration, while their scores on 
illegitimate births, expenditures for recrea- 
tion, and expenditures for sanitation, health, 
and public safety would indicate fair to 
poor integration. This is not a clear con- 
trast between “routine” and “intentional” 


moral integration as those terms were de- 
fined earlier, since illegitimate births would 
seem to reflect more a failure in routine 
organization than a failure in intentional 
organization. However, there is evidence 
here that these three cities have much more 
solidarity of a traditional or customary sort 
than of the sort reflected in welfare effort. 
This is probably in part because they are 
three of the smallest cities in this study. Be- 
fore the depression they undoubtedly had 
less need than larger cities for public and 
private charitable organizations. They per- 
haps took care of much of their welfare need 
on an informal basis. When the depression 
struck, they may have been slower than the 
larger cities to mobilize their efforts. It 
would be putting it too strongly to call 
them complacent cities, but perhaps they 
might be termed passive ones. 

Cincinnati, Richmond, Indianapolis, and 
Louisville represent the opposite situation. 
Their showing is relatively much better on 
the Welfare Effort Index than on the Crime 
Index. The data in Table 5 bear out in gen- 
eral the original classification. These cities 
are making real efforts to meet their prob- 
lems, but the community life does not seem 
to have much moral integration of the rou- 
tine sort. One thing about these four cities 
is immediately striking. They are all near 
the border between the North and the 
South. Indeed, they seem to tend to be like 
southern cities in their crime and like north- 
ern cities in their welfare effort. It may 
actually be a fact that the situation is a 
stimulating one, so that “intentional” moral 
integration outruns “routine” moral integra- 
tion. This would square with Toynbee’s 
theory of the challenge offered to frontier 
provinces or ‘‘marches” in the course of 
human history.’ According to this hypothe- 
sis, these cities have been quickened, but so 
far not effectively. 

The results of this preliminary work could 
be summarized as follows: (1) that a Crime 
Index and a Welfare Effort Index tend to 

7 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (6 vols.), 


II, 112-208; (1 vol. abridgment by D. C. Somer- 
vell), pp. 111-25. 
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confirm one another and therefore to con- 
firm the presence of the phenomenon here 
called “moral integration” but (2) that in 
some cases there is a degree of inconsistencv 
between the scores that suggests that moral 


aimed to check the validity of the previous 
findings on a larger number of cities and to 
attack the problems of causation. Only the 
first of these objectives will be discussed in 
the present chapter. 


TABLE 5 


VARIOUS RATES AND INDEXES RELATED TO MORAL INTEGRATION FOR TWO GROUPS OF 
“INCONSISTENT” CITIES COMPARED WITH THE MEANS OF THREE 
GROUPS OF ‘“‘CONSISTENT” CITIES 


INDEXES OF EFFORT 
DEATHS FROM 
To SupportT— 
SYPHILIS AND 
Gonococcus | ILLEGITIMATE 
HoMIcIvDES 
INFECTIONS BIRTHS 
PER 10,000 
City PER 10,000 PER 10,000 
PoPpuULATION 
POPULATION PoPULATION Sanitation, 
15 YEARS OF PER YEAR Recreation Health, and 
AGE AND OVER Public Safety 
PER YEAR 
“Inconsistent’’ Cities 
Crime score shows more integration | | 
than welfare effort score: | 
ee 2.42 7.15 | 14.80 3.07 | 22.49 
1.06 1.55 11.80 4.46 5.60 
Grand Rapids... 0.17 1.02 9.15 4.26 10.70 
| 
Wilkes-Barre. 0.54 0.93 2.63 6.51 
Mean of last thrce 0.59 :t7 10.02 | 3.78 7.60 
Welfare effort score shows more inte- 
gration than crime score: 
1.82 2.40 5.68 2.44 12.56 
Richmond (Va.)... 1.46 3.34 19.60 2.41 11.27 
Indianapolis. . . aul sh 1.10 1.58 6.20 5.10 14.62 
Louisville. ... 1.99 2.85 6.48 4.39 17.27 
Mean..... ; 1.57 2.54 9.49 3-59 13.93 
**Consistent’’ Cities 
Well integrated.......... 0.27 5.29 3-76 6.58 18.07 
Moderately integrated. . Sg ©.99 | 1.86 6.16 4.31 10.22 
Poorly integrated................ 3.106 2.80 12.82 2.26 10.03 


integration has two aspects, a routine and 
an intentional aspect, which normally are 
closely linked, but which may for special 
reasons become partially dissociated. 
Since these results were highly tentative, 
and since no systematic work on the causes 
of different degrees of moral integration had 
been done, I set up, after an interval of 
military service, a second study. This was 


Several circumstances determined the 
character and scope of this second study. 
First, because census data are the richest 
source of information available on a large 
number of cities, the study was centered on 
the year 1940. Second, since data on one of 
the most likely causal factors, the movement 
of population in and out of the cities over a 
period of time, were not available for cities 
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MORAL INTEGRATION 


of less than 100,000, the study was limited 
to cities of more than that figure. Third, it 
was decided that the cities should be ‘‘inde- 
pendent” in the sense that they should not 
be close to other large cities. The reason for 
this limitation was that the moral integra- 
tion of a city might be affected by causes 
emanating from large near-by centers of 
population. Cities like Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Kansas City (Mo.) and Kansas City 
(Kan.), New York and Newark, and Los 
Angeles and Long Beach—thirty-nine cities 
in all—were dropped on this ground. The 
upshot of these and other necessary elimi- 
nations was that only forty-three ‘‘pure” 
cases were left for systematic analysis.*® 

It was hoped that other indexes of moral 
integration in addition to the two pre- 
viously used could be validated in this 
second study, but these hopes were disap- 
pointed. Four of them were constructed and 
tested against the Crime Index, which was 
thought to be the most reliable single indi- 
cator of moral integration yet developed, 
but the linkages were found not to be close. 
It is a plausible theory that communities 
in which a higher percentage of newspapers 
are delivered to homes are better integrated 
than those in which street sales are more 
common, because then community news is 
shared by the whole family. But this proved 
to be a poor “hunch,” probably because of 
differing costs of distribution in the various 
cities. Thorndike’s data suggest that the 
per capita expenditures by the city on sani- 
tation, health and hospitals, and recreation 
would be a good index, but in the 1940 
figures cities known to be well integrated, 
like Milwaukee, did not show up well. This 
is perhaps because cities that already have 
built up a good welfare system do not need 
to spend heavily for this purpose currently. 
The proportion of husbands and wives in 
the population not living with their spouses 
seemed a likely negative indicator of moral 
integration, but this figure correlated with 
crime only +.32. This relationship was 
almost sufficient to suggest the use of this 


8 For a detailed discussion of the process of 
selecting the cities see Appendix IT. 
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proportion as a third index, but not quite. 
The last one tried was the proportion of ex- 
penditures on commercial amusements to 
retail sales. This index seemed plausible on 
the theory that in morally integrated cities 
people would more often tend to find their 
recreation informally with friends. How- 
ever, this proved an untenable theory, for 
there was practically no correlation with the 
crime rate. 

In the second study, therefore, I fell 
back on a Crime Index and a Welfare Effort 
Index as a means of estimating the moral 
integration of each city. The Crime Index 
was computed as before.? But a new Wel- 
fare Effort Index had to be developed, since 
the Children’s Bureau investigation only 
covered seventeen of the forty-three cities 
in the study. This new index was based on 
Community Fund figures and took into ac- 
count the degree of achievement of the 
campaign goal, the proportion of local fami- 
lies giving, and the economic sacrifice in- 
volved.’ This time the Welfare Effort In- 
dex correlated a little more highly with the 
Crime Index than in the first study: —.43 
as compared with —.39. However, the two 
welfare effort indexes, computed for the 
seventeen cities common to the two studies, 
correlated with each other only +.46. 

In Table 6 the Crime Index and the Wel- 
fare Effort Index for the forty-three cities 
have been so adjusted that they have the 
same mean and the same range of scores. 
The crime series has been reversed so that 
high scores indicate little crime. Although 
the relationship appears fairly close be- 
tween the two series, there is the same 
tendency as before for some cities to be 
markedly inconsistent. Of the seven cities 
in the previous study that were inconsistent, 
only five appear in this one—Grand Rapids, 
Wichita, Richmond, Indianapolis, and 
Louisville. All show the same trends as be- 
fore—Grand Rapids and Wichita to make a 
better crime score than welfare effort score, 
and the other three the reverse. This time, 

9 See Appendix I, Sec. B. 


10See Appendix I, Sec. D, for the method of 
computing this index. 
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however, the inconsistencies of Grand Rap- 
ids and Indianapolis are not great, and that 
of Wichita only moderately large. Rich- 
mond and Louisville again show great in- 
consistency. Milwaukee, Baltimore, and 
Buffalo, cities that were labeled consistent 
before, now appear to be inconsistent. In 


TABLE 6 


MEASURES OF MORAL INTEGRATION, FORTY- 
THREE CITIES OF MORE THAN 100,000 


Adjusted Integra- 

City Crime Effort tion 

Index I 3 Index 

ndex 
Rochester.......... 17.3 22.4 19.0 
17.1 16.9 17.0 
Wworcester......... 14.8 19.6 16.4 
15.0 18.6 16.2 
Milwaukee..........| 18.4 10.5 15.8 
Bridgeport. . : 15.6 14.8 ‘4 
| 
Buffalo 17.8 | 9.9 15.2 
Dayton 13.4 16.1 14.3 
Reading..... i 14.2 14.2 | 14.2 
Des Moines. . 14.5 13.4 14.1 
Cleveland.... 17.4 | 14.0 
Denver. ..... 14.8 12.0 | 13.9 
Peoria. ... 14.4 12.5 13.8 
Wichita. ... 9.7 13.6 
Trenton..... 12.6 52.9 13.0 
Grand Rapids. 9.3 12.8 
15.0 12.7 
San 6.5 12.5 
Baltimore. . i 14.2 7.6 12.0 
South Bend... 12.7 9-9 11.8 
Aron... 12.0 9.8 
Detroit. .... 12.4 8.6 12.2 
6.1 10.9 
Richmond (Va.)..... 7.4 16.4 10.4 
Houston...... 9.4 12.0 10.3 
Fort Worth.... 10.4 9.8 10.2 
11.97 6.0 9.8 
Oklahoma City. . 9.8 9.6 9:7 
Spokane...... o7 | a4 9.6 
Chattanooga........ 7-2 | 13.4 | 9.3 
Seattle... ... 8.9 | 9.2 9.0 
Indianapolis. . 75 | | B83 
Nashville. . . BG 
Birmingham. . | 8.2 
Columbus....... 6.2 | 8.0 
ae 9.4 | 5.2 8.0 

Louisville. .... | 15.0 7.7 
Portland (Ore.)......| 6.7 | 8.1 7.2 
Jacksonville. .... | 6.2 | 5.5 6.0 
Memphis. . 3.8 | 8.7 | 5-4 
Miami...... 5.8 a6 


the case of the first two, the trends now 
noted are merely an exaggeration of those 
that appeared before, but in the case of 
Buffalo there is a great change in the Wel- 
fare Effort Index. For this city it would be 
a mistake to rely upon either score, since 
we have no way of knowing which one to 
trust. Three cities not studied before—San 
Diego, Tacoma, and Chattanooga—appear 
to be inconsistent. Among the cities in this 
study, then, those that seem to be some- 
what “passive” are Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
Wichita, San Diego, Baltimore, and Ta- 
coma. They have better routine than in- 
tentional moral integration. The converse 
list is made up of Richmond, Chattanooga, 
and Louisville. They are the “quickened” 
ones. These terms should not be misin- 
terpreted. All three of the quickened cities 
make a poorer over-all showing than do the 
passive cities. The point is merely that the 
former are evidently striving hard to over- 
come their low status, while the latter are 
to some extent resting on their laurels. 

The third column in Table 6 gives a 
Moral Integration Index that was obtained 
by combining the Crime Index and the 
Welfare Effort Index. In the process of 
combination, however, the two constituent 
series were not weighted equally. By a 
rather elaborate calculation" it was decided 
that the Crime Index was more reliable than 
the Welfare Effort Index, and the crime 
scores were therefore given twice the weight 
of the welfare effort scores in the inclusive 
index of moral integration. 

It is felt that the array of moral integra- 
tion scores gives a quite accurate picture of 
the relative standing of these large cities. 
The differences from top to bottom are 
very great. Rochester and Syracuse have a 
much stronger moral order than Miami and 
Atlanta. To say this is not to praise or to 
blame, since Miami and Atlanta are un- 
doubtedly subject to much greater stresses 
than are Rochester and Syracuse. But the 
difference is a fact, and a very important 
one. To the matter of causes we turn in the 
next chapter. 


t See Appendix I, Sec. E, for an explanation of 
this calculation. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


T IS one thing to demonstrate that cities 

are different with respect to moral inte- 
gration; it is quite another to determine 
what the causal factors are. In the first 
place, there are so many influences working 
in one of our large cities that the task might 
appear a hopeless one. Cities differ in size, 
in age, in the backgrounds of their popula- 
tions, in their religious makeup, in the sta- 
bility of residence of their inhabitants, in 
their standards of living, in the proportions 
of the labor force in different occupations, 
in the kinds of organizations developed 
locally, in the quality of community leaders 
—to name only a few of the more obvious 
factors. Second, there is the problem of 
whether a particular feature, even if shown 
to be related to moral integration, is cause 
or effect of that integration. For instance, it 
can be argued that the organizations pos- 
sessed by a city are influenced by the degree 
of solidarity of the community as well as 
being a cause of that solidarity. In meeting 
both of these difficulties one obtains much 
help from existing theory. This enables the 
research worker to select from the host of 
variables that present themselves for pos- 
sible study those which are most likely to 
give significant results. Theory also helps 
one to assess the probability that a factor 
that varies with moral integration is cause 
or effect. 

One of the best-established generaliza- 
tions of the sociologist is that social prob- 
lems tend to multiply, not only absolutely 
but relatively, with increase in community 
size. It is evidently more difficult to main- 
tain a satisfactory social order over a large 
number of people than over a small number. 
This principle agrees with everyday ob- 
servation. Indeed, the longing for “the good 
old days” is largely a nostalgia for the sim- 
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POPULATION FACTORS 


ple, small community where the pattern of 
life was well ordered. Although in towns and 
villages there may be unfriendly gossip 
about neighbors and even occasional overt 
violence, there are rarely organized centers 
of corruption. Tocqueville painted a glow- 
ing picture of such American communities 
about 1835 in his Democracy in America. 
Probably his account is unduly laudatory, 
but it does underline the solid virtues of the 
small town. 

In view of the testimony both of science 


TABLE 7* 


OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
(Rates per 100,000 Population) 


MurpDER 
AND Non- 
NEGLIGENT | ROBBERY BuRGLARY 
oF CITIES Man- 
SLAUGHTER 
1947 | 1940 | 1947 | 1949| 1047 | 1940 
More than 250,000...| 7.11] 6.1 | 85.7| 74.7] 450.6] 307.3 
250,000-100,000. . | 7.711 6.5 | 68.9] 50.8] 508.3] 418.4 
100,000- 50,000. . | 6.30] | 43.0] 37.8] 392.3] 364.8 
§0,000- 25,000......| 4.14] 3.4 | 32.3] 32.2] 343.8] 313.5 
25,000-10,000. . | 4.30] 3.9 | 27.1] 23.3] 205.8] 253.7 
Less than 10,000. . | 4-33| 4.1 | 24.8) 22.2] 248.2] 234.1 


* Source: Uniform crime reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


and of common observation, it is a distinct 
surprise to find that, once a population of 
100,000 is passed, size is not negatively 
related to moral integration. If we take 
crime asa measure, we can see from Table 7 
that there is a fairly steady loss of integra- 
tion with increasing city size below 100,000. 
But above that figure crime trends are ir- 
regular. One explanation for this leveling- 
off of crime rates would be that all the evils 
of the largest cities are already present in 
the 100,000-250,000 group. Another possi- 
bility is that the cities above 250,000 are on 
the average older than those in the next 


| 
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group and that greater maturity is a posi- 
tive influence which is just about offsetting 
the negative influence of larger size. 

Since the Crime Index is the principal 
constituent of the Integration Index in the 


TABLE 8 


RATIO OF NATIVE-BORN WHITES TO NON- 
WHITES IN FOURTEEN “CONSISTENT” 
CITIES, GROUPED ACCORDING TO LEV- 
ELS OF MORAL INTEGRATION 


Well integrated: 
Springfield (Mass.)............. 34.6 
Moderately integrated: 
16.8 
Bansas City (Mo:)..;....... 7.9 
18.4 
Poorly integrated: 
Columbus (Ohio).......... 7.3 
4.7 
1.6 


second study, size of city was dropped as a 
causal factor as soon as it was discovered 
that the correlation of crime with size was 
only —.o6 for the forty-three cities—a 
random relationship. 

Although Thorndike had found income 
to be significant for the goodness of a com- 
munity, experimentation with his data in 
my first study had not convinced me of its 
significance for moral integration. In the 
second study I used the per capita retail 
sales of each community as a measure of its 
level of income and found that the correla- 
tion with moral integration was zero. Hence 
a second hypothetical cause was proved 
worthless for our purposes and banished 
from the study. 

The conclusion that the economic factor 


is unimportant for moral integration may 
well surprise the layman. He is so likely to 
think that all the good things of life are 
dependent upon the possession of money 
that it may be a shock to learn that this is 
not so. However, the cultural anthropologist 
will not be surprised. His contact with 
primitive peoples has made him aware that 
social solidarity is a result of quite other 
forces. As a matter of fact, it has been ar- 
gued by sociological historians that the 
higher standard of living that has come with 
increasing division of labor has actually 
served to lessen social cohesion by expand- 
ing the opportunities for individualistic 
consumption of economic goods and services. 

Both the layman and the sociologist 
would expect that, the more the population 
of an American city is a mixture of races 
and nationalities, the greater the difficulties 
of moral integration. In the first study I 
obtained striking confirmation of this 
generalization from the analysis of Thorn- 
dike’s data on the fourteen “consistent” 
cities. Table 8 shows the ratio of native- 
born whites to nonwhites for the well- 
integrated, moderately integrated, and 
poorly integrated cities. This ratio was used 
as an index because it was felt that the 
foreign-born whites constitute a middle 
category the members of which deserve to 
be in neither the numerator nor the denomi- 
nator. The striking thing about this series 
is that there is no overlapping of scores 
among the three groups of cities. Since the 
ratio of native-born whites to nonwhites in 
a city can hardly be attributed to that 
city’s moral integration, the inference is 
strong that heterogeneity of population is a 
negative factor causally related to moral 
integration. 

In my second study I followed up this 
clue. I constructed a new index of heteroge- 
neity as follows: 


Heterogeneity 
a Foreign-born whites + 2 (Nonwhites) 
.01 (Total population of city) 


It was assumed on the basis of American 
sociological findings that it is twice as 
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difficult to integrate a member of another 
race into a community chiefly made up of 
native-born whites as it is to integrate a 
foreign-born white into that community. 
Later work with these data indicate that it 
is actually three times as difficult to do so. 

The heterogeneity scores are given in the 
second column of Table 9. They tend to 
rise as integration falls, in accordance with 
our hypothesis. The correlation coefficient 
between the two series is —.59. This is a 
fairly significant relationship. Since the real 
meaning of such a coefficient is more accu- 
rately expressed by its square, this one sig- 
nifies that 35 per cent of the variation in 
moral integration can be laid to differences 
among the cities in their heterogeneity. This 
does not prove that different races and na- 
tionality groups in a population always 
affect moral integration unfavorably. Where 
there is racial tolerance, as in Brazil, or 
where the government has made strong 
efforts to overcome the prejudices of na- 
tionalities toward one another, as in Russia, 
heterogeneity may not be a handicap to 
moral integration. 

There is a great deal of support in socio- 
logical studies for the proposition that the 
movement of population makes for disorder. 
Solidarity can be more easily maintained in 
a stable group than in one with a high 
turnover of members. We should therefore 
expect that the shift of residents into or out 
of a community would lessen moral integra- 
tion. This hypothesis can be tested by the 
data for in- and out-migration between 1935 
and 1940 gathered by the United States 
Census in 1940. For all cities of more than 
100,000 the number of persons living in each 
city who lived elsewhere in 1935 and the 
number of persons living elsewhere in 1940 
who lived in each city in 1935 were tabu- 
lated. By adding the percentage of in- 
migrants to the percentage of out-migrants 
we obtain a rough measure of the total 
movement during the five years. This we 
call the Mobility Index. The mobility scores 
for our forty-three cities are given in the 
third column of Table 9. 

Casual inspection shows that there is a 
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tendency for the mobility scores to increase 
as the integration scores fall. As expressed 
in a correlation coefficient, this relation is 
—.49. This signifies that about one-quarter 


TABLE 9 


MORAL INTEGRATION AND CAUSAL FACTORS 
FORTY-THREE CITIES OF MORE 
THAN 100,000 


Integra- | Hetero- ai 
City tion geneity — 
Index Index 
Rochester...........] 19.0 20.6 15.0 
Worcester. . | 16.4 22.1 13.6 
| 16.2 14.0 14.8 
Milwaukee..........| 15.8 17.4 17.6 
Eridgeport..........| %§.3 27.9 17.5 
Buffalo....... 5.8 22.3 14.7 
Dayton.... 23.7 23.8 
Reading... 10.6 19.4 
Des Moines.........| 14.2 12.7 31.9 
Cleveland... 14.0 30-7 18.6 
Peoria... ; ie 10.7 35.1 
Wichita... 42.7 
| 13.0 32.5 15.8 
Grand Rapids..... .| 12.8 15.7 24.2 
Baltimore. . . ..| 12.0 45.8 12.1 
South Bend... . 11.8 17.9 27.4 
Akron...... 20.4 22.1 
Detroit ...... 28.3 38.3 19.5 
Tacoma. .. | 10.9 17.8 31.2 
Richmond. | 10.4 65.3 24.9 
Houston... 28:3 49.0 36.1 
Fort Worth... | 10.2 30.5 36.8 
5. | 9.8 19.3 32.2 
Oklahoma City. i 20.7 47.2 
9.6 12.3 38.9 
Chattanooga ........ | 9-3 57-7 27.2 
| 9.0 23.9 34-2 
Indianapolis . . |} 8.8 29.2 23.1 
Nashville ..... 8.6 57.4 25.4 
Birmingham.........| 8.2 83.1 25.9 
Columbus. . . 8.0 27.4 25.0 
Dallas....... 8.0 36.8 37.8 
Louisville... .. 19.4 
Portland (Ore.)......| 7.2 16.4 35.8 
Jacksonville. . . 6.0 73.9 27.7 
Memphis... . 84.5 26.7 
TOMB 23.8 44.9 
Miami. . 50.2 41.8 
Atlanta 70:6 32.6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the variation in integration among the 
cities is attributable to the differing degrees 
of mobility of their populations. 

When the two factors of heterogeneity 
and mobility are correlated with each other, 
the coefficient is found to be —.06. This may 
seem odd when it is recalled that both series 
tend to rise as integration falls. However, 
careful inspection of Table g will reveal that 
the southern cities, where heterogeneity 
scores are high, have rather low mobility 
scores, while the northern cities have high 
mobility scores and fairly low heteroge- 
neity scores. Because these two factors are 
independent of each other, their multiple 
correlation with integration is —.79. Trans- 
lated into layman’s language, this means 
that 63 per cent of the variance in integra- 
tion among the forty-three cities is ac- 
counted for by these two factors. 

This result is very gratifying, since it is 
not often in social research that so much of 
the variation of an abstract characteristic 
like moral integration can be attributed to 
so few factors. The important question still 
remains, however: To what is the remainder 
of the variation in integration due? Five 
other possibilities had occurred to me by 
the time I had finished working with hetero- 
geneity and mobility. These factors were: 
the rate of growth of the city, the propor- 
tion of absentee-owned to locally owned 
businesses, the proportions of the popula- 
tion adhering to various religious denomi- 
nations, the proportion of married women 
working, and the pattern of social classes in 
the community. 

Although I realized that the rate of 
growth of a city would probably be asso- 
ciated with the mobility index already com- 
puted because the in-migrants between 1935 
and 1940 would be important to both, I 
thought it worth while to determine whether 
the rate over a longer period might not be 
independently significant. The hypothesis 
was simply that integration is easier the 
more slowly newcomers are added to the 
aggregate. The percentage growth between 
1920 and 1940 was taken as the index. This 
was found to correlate —.43 with integra- 


tion, but, when it was added to mobility and 
heterogeneity, the multiple correlation with 
integration was not improved over the —.79 
previously obtained. This can be attributed 
to the fact that the rate of growth was posi- 
tively related both to mobility (+.53) and 
to heterogeneity (+.27), so that its influ- 
ence is expressed through those two vari- 
ables. 

The hypothesis that absentee ownership 
of industry might have something to do 
with integration was derived from the 
Report of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion to the Special Committee To Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.; Senate Doc. No. 1350). It 
was there suggested that cities in which 
small businesses predominate will have 
more civic enterprise than cities in which 
large businesses predominate because of a 
greater number of “‘independent”’ business- 
men in the former who are not oriented to 
the head offices elsewhere of giant corpora- 
tions. The index suggested was the ratio of 
proprietors, firm members, and officials of 
corporations to the total nonwage-working 
employees as indicated by the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures. In absentee-owned plants 
this index would be low, since the local 
executives would be counted as nonwage- 
working employees, not as officials of the 
corporation. The correlation of the ratio 
with my Integration Index, however, proved 
to be negative rather than positive and to 
be substantial: —.46. And the correlation 
remained the same even when a correction 
was made to include all businesses as well 
as manufactures. This surprising result is 
probably a consequence of the greater fre- 
quency of small businesses in mobile and 
heterogeneous communities rather than of 
any direct causal influence of large busi- 
nesses on integration. An any rate, it is 
clear that the scale of enterprise is not 
closely related to moral integration, as the 
congressional committee supposed. 

Sociological theory and popular belief 
agree in assigning positive importance to 
religious values in the moral integration of 
the community. The last Census of Religious 
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Bodies, taken in 1936, was used to investi- 
gate this matter. I tried out two hypotheses. 
One was that the larger the proportion of 
church members in the community, the bet- 
ter the integration. Another was that the 
larger the ratio of Catholics to all church 
members, the better the integration—on the 
theory seemingly proved by Durkheim in 
the case of suicide that Protestants are more 
individualistic in their outlook. Neither of 
these hypotheses was substantiated by the 
facts, and I therefore abandoned church 
membership as a factor in moral integra- 
tion. Thorndike reached similarly negative 
conclusions. He states: “On the whole, 
unless the better communities under-report 
their church membership or the worse com- 
munities over-report theirs, we must sus- 
pect that churches are clubs of estimable 
people and maintainers of traditional rites 
and ceremonies rather than powerful forces 
for human betterment.’ 

This result will surprise many readers, 
who are perhaps aware of the role that re- 
ligion plays in their own lives. One possible 
explanation is that the statistics are for 
church membership, not for degree of par- 
ticipation. If figures for the latter were ob- 
tainable, they might well show a significant 
relation to a city’s moral integration. 

Another clue from my first study that 
seemed worth following up was the possi- 
bility that the proportion of married women 
gainfully employed was causally significant 
for the moral integration of the city. In 
Table 10 are shown the figures given in 
Thorndike’s study for the three groups 
among the fourteen “consistent”’ cities. Al- 
though there is considerable overlapping of 
scores among these groups, there is enough 
of a trend to suggest the hypothesis that 
the working of married women is detri- 
mental to the moral integration of a com- 
munity. However, caution is necessary here. 
The proportions may be effect of moral in- 
tegration as well as cause. Where there is 
not much sense of civic responsibility, 
mothers may pay’ less attention to the up- 
bringing of their children. Despite this, I 


' Your City, p. 99. 
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felt that the matter should be explored with 
reference to the forty-three cities of my 
second study. It turned out that there was 
a negative correlation between this factor 
and integration of —.54 but that the posi- 
tive correlations of this factor with hetero- 
geneity and mobility were so great—+.67 
and +.21, respectively—that the addition 
of this factor to the other two did not raise 


TABLE 10 


MARRIED WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
PER 1,000 POPULATION, CORRECTED FOR 
SEX RATIO, FOR FOURTEEN “CONSIST- 
ENT” CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
LEVELS OF MORAL INTEGRATION 


Well integrated: 


Providence....... 
26.6 
Moderately integrated: 
33.0 
21.4 
Kansas City (Mo.)....... .. 45.4 
Poorly integrated: 
Columbus (Ohio). . . 40.1 
Birmingham... . . 39.6 
56.4 


‘the multiple correlation of —.79 already 


established between those two and moral 
integration. Undoubtedly the chief reason 
for the close correspondence of the series on 
the employment of married women with 
that on heterogeneity is the fact that Negro 
wives are employed proportionately much 
more often than white wives. The effect of 
wives working, therefore, is already taken 
into account through our other two causal 
factors. 

A hypothesis that to a sociologist obvi- 
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ously merits testing is that cities that have a 
larger middle class to mediate between the 
extremes in social status will have higher 
moral integration than those that have 
fewer in the middle class. It would appear 
almost axiomatic that, the smaller the 
mediating group, the greater the likelihood 
of severe friction between the upper and 
lower groups. 

I first tried to test this hypothesis with 
census figures on occupations. In the at- 
tempt to get at the relative size of the medi- 


proportions of its population at the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty would have a 
high score, while a city in which a dispro- 
portionate share of the families were near 
the rental average would have a low one. 
The correlation with moral integration 
proved to be very high: —.65. This was the 
best simple correlation yet obtained, and I 
therefore hoped that the addition of this 
factor to heterogeneity and mobility would 
raise the multiple correlation above the 
—.79 previously recorded. However, this 


TABLE 11 


POPULATION FACTORS AND MORAL INTEGRATION 


WirtH INTEGRATION Mositity With HETEROGENEITY 
VARIABLE | 
r | Or | r | Or r } Or 
—.43 12 +.53 | II +.27 .14 
Percentage of married women working...) —.54 iI +.21 15 +.67 .08 
| —.65 09 +.28 14 +.71 .08 
Mobility, heterogeneity, and percentage 
Mobility, heterogeneity, and rentalspread} —.80 .05 | 


ating group in each city, I used both the 
percentage of clerical workers and, later, 
the combined percentage of clerical workers 
and skilled manual workers. Although small 
proprietors certainly deserve to be in the 
middle class too, as well as many profes- 
sionals, there is no way to separate them 
out satisfactorily. The two series that I did 
compare with the integration scores showed 
no tendency whatever to validate the hy- 
pothesis. Cities that were well integrated 
seemed just as likely to have small as large 
middle groups. 

This result seemed so inconsistent with 
accepted sociological doctrine that I tried 
again, this time using figures on rentals 
rather than occupations. The index for each 
city was what is known as a coefficient of 
variation. This gives a measure of the rela- 
tive degree of dispersion in rentals for each 
city. Thus a city that had unusually large 


hope was in a large measure disappointed. 
The relations of rental spread to heteroge- 
neity and mobility (respectively, +.71 and 
+.28) were such that the multiple correla- 
tion of the three factors with moral integra- 
tion turned out to be only —.8o, a negli- 
gible improvement over the former figure. 
What this means is that income spread, 
though an important causal factor in moral 
integration, is already represented pretty 
completely in heterogeneity and mobility. 
On the scientific principle of parsimony, it is 
better to regard the latter two as the prin- 
cipal causes, since no combination of three 
causes accounts for significantly more of 
the variance in moral integration than do 
these two alone, and no other combination 
of two causes accounts for as much. 

Of the nine variables that had been 
tested for their causal relation to moral in- 
tegration in cities of more than 100,000, 
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four had proved to have no significance— 
size, income level, church membership, and 
percentage of small businessmen among all 
businessmen. Five had shown definite rela- 
tionship to moral integration—heteroge- 
neity, mobility, rate of city growth, per- 
centage of married women working, and 
rental spread. The correlations of these 


with moral integration and with one an- 
other, together with the standard deviations 
of the several correlation coefficients, are 
shown in Table 11. Of the five, heteroge- 
neity and mobility appear to be the key 
factors in the sense that the influence of the 
others is almost completely included in the 
influence of these two. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SEARCH FOR SOCIOPSYCHCLOGICAL FACTORS 


HE two studies reported thus far had 

demonstrated that the concept of 
moral integration points to something that 
is identifiable and that the heterogeneity 
and residential mobility of the population 
are causal factors working against moral in- 
tegration. Although some attempt had been 
made to discover the causal significance of 
sociopsychological variables such as religion, 
most of the variables of this kind were be- 
yond my reach because of the lack of perti- 
nent statistical series concerning them. If I 
was to proceed further with the quest for 
causes of moral integration, I had to turn to 
other modes of research. 

A large city is a very intricate social 
structure. The studies of Warner and his 
associates have shown that, even in a city of 
much less than 100,000 population, there is 
a bewildering number of groups of all kinds, 
interrelated in a complicated network and 
drawing their members from the various so- 
cioeconomic classes in a great variety of pat- 
terns.’ Any given individual may participate 
in many groups or only a few; he may be a 
leader in them or a mere hanger-on; he may 
find himself associated with the same people 
over and over in different groups, or he may 
find there is little overlap in their member- 
ships. Families, cliques, clubs, associations, 
political parties, occupational groups, edu- 
cational groups, churches—all have differ- 
ent degrees of power and prestige in the 
community. Moreover, the whole system of 
relationships is constantly evolving as con- 
ditions change and group memberships are 
taken on or sloughed off. There is the fur- 

tSee W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven, 
1941) and The Status Systems of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven, 1942). See also W. Lloyd 


Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Ameri- 
can Ethnic Groups (New Haven, 1946). 


ther complication that a considerable seg- 
ment of this proliferated tissue of organiza- 
tion is degenerate in the sense that it is dis- 
approved by the mores of the people. Crimi- 
nal gangs, vice resorts, and gambling rings 
are in more or less permanent conflict with 
most of the other groups in the community. 

It is obvious that the scientist who wishes 
to discover in this maze of relationships 
sociopsychological factors that are signifi- 
cant for moral integration is engaged in 
looking for a few needles in a large haystack. 
He obtains some guidance from sociological 
theory and a little from common sense, but 
he must be prepared to make great efforts 
only to find in the end that they have 
availed him nothing. 

Under these circumstances I deemed it 
wise to choose for investigation factors that 
are known to spread their tentacles through- 
out this intricate web of relations, factors of 
such a broad character that they might con- 
ceivably influence the nature of the whole. 
It was in accordance with this principle that 
I chose to center my attention on commu- 
nity leadership and the activities of organi- 
zations. 

Since personal character is related to 
moral integration, and the family is known 
to have a large role in the formation of char- 
acter, I should explain why the level of 
family life in the community was not chosen 
as a hypothetical cause. Two considerations 
were decisive. In the first place, it seemed 
unlikely that, with the research funds avail- 
able for the study, an adequate investiga- 
tion of the significance of this highly diffuse 
factor could be made. Second, it appeared 
likely that the level of family life was more 
a resultant of the larger community struc- 
ture than a cause of it. 

Only field work in the cities could deal 
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with such variables as community leader- 
ship and the activities of organizations. 
Since this is expensive, it was essential to 
cut down the number of cities so far as that 
was compatible with the requirements of 
scientific method. The best way to do this 
was through what is known as matched 
comparison. If pairs of cities could be found 
the members of which were similar with 
respect to mobility and heterogeneity but 
very different in their integration scores, 
comparison of the members of each pair 
should enable us to test the causal signifi- 
cance for moral integration of the factors we 
had chosen. An analogy will make this clear. 
If we know that school success is influenced 
by the education of the parents and the 
mental age of the child, and if we suspect 
that position among siblings and social ad- 
justment of the child are also important, a 
good way to test the truth of our hunch is 


to find children who are similar with respect- 


to mental age and the education of their 
parents but who evidence different degrees 
of success in school. We can then study the 
paired groups and determine whether posi- 
tion among siblings and social adjustment 
are in fact correlated with school success. 
Among our cities, pairs could not be made 
up which met all the scientific requirements 
perfectly. However, a close approximation 
to the ideal situation was attained as follows: 
By using the mobility and heterogeneity 
scores to predict an integration score for 
each city, this score could be compared with 
the actual integration score. The cities that 
showed the greatest divergence between the 
two were presumed to be those in which fac- 
tors other than heterogeneity and mobility 
were operating most strongly. I was thus 
able to find seven cities whose actual scores 
were higher than their predicted scores by 
more than the standard error of estimate 
and five cities whose actual scores were lower 
than their predicted scores to the same de- 
gree. These groups were further cut down 
by eliminating those cities whose popula- 
tions had changed by more than one-sixth 
between 1940 and 1946.2 From the cities 


? The percentage change in population between 
1940 and 1946 was calculated from surveys of 


remaining, two were chosen that were un- 
accountably high in moral integration and 
two that were unaccountably low. Although 
the first two had predicted scores about 2 
points better than the second two, the ac- 
tual scores were from g to 11 points better. 
This meant that we had found four cities in 
two of which factors other than heteroge- 
neity and mobility were exerting a favorable 
influence and in two of which such factors 
were exerting a negative influence. The 
problem, then, was to find out whether 
leadership and the activities of organizations 
were among those factors. 

The four cities chosen were not mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph because from 
this point on they are given fictitious names. 
This has been done in order to protect the 
anonymity of those from whom we ob- 
tained our information concerning them. 
This was a difficult decision to make because 
there is much to be said for having social 
science data in such form that they can be 
easily checked by other investigators. On 
the other hand, sociological research must 
be reported in a manner that gives no of- 
fense to the public from whom data are ob- 
tained. Increasingly we will have to rely 
upon the co-operation and support of lay 
people in order to carry out worth-while 
studies, and it would be shortsighted in- 
deed to incur the resentment of informants. 
Community pride can be hurt almost as 
readily as personal pride. The four cities 
chosen have been christened Bellevue, Gorge 
City, Bordertown, and Mediana. The ap- 
propriateness of these names will appear in 
later chapters. 

Before undertaking field work in these 
cities it was an obvious precaution to try to 
discover whether the situation in any of 
them had changed so markedly since 1940 
as to have destroyed the matched compari- 
son. Unfortunately, only the integration 


veterans’ housing conducted by the Census Bureau 
in the latter year. The number of dwelling units 
was corrected for the amount of doubling-up and 
the totals for 1940 and 1946 compared (see Bureau 
of the Census, Housing Characteristics in 108 Selected 
Areas [‘‘Current Population Reports, Housing 
Statistics, Census Series HVet 115”)). 
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scores could be checked, since no data were 
available on heterogeneity and very little on 
mobility. All we knew was that each of the 
four cities had grown by 1946; the incre- 
ments ranged from 9g to 16 per cent of the 
1940 population. The shift in integration 
scores, computed from the same sources and 
in the same manner as in the second statis- 
tical study, are given in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


SHIFT IN INTEGRATION SCORES OF 
FOUR CITIES, 1940-46 


0.3 
Bordertown. ............ —0.8 


These changes are relatively slight in com- 
parison with the g- to 11-point differential 
between the two high cities, Bellevue and 
Gorge City, and the two low cities, Border- 
town and Mediana, in their original integra- 
tion scores. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Mediana appears to have closed the gap 
somewhat between itself and the two high 
cities in the interval between 1940 and 1946. 

Because the statistical work had indi- 
cated that size above 100,000 was not a sig- 
nificant variable with respect to moral in- 
tegration, this was not a consideration in the 
selection of the cities. It is worth noting, 
however, that the four are quite similar in 
this respect, the smallest one having ap- 
proximately 63 per cent of the population 
of the largest one in 1940. 

Since the facilities of the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan were 
well suited to the carrying-out of the field in- 
vestigations, I asked for and obtained a gen- 
erous grant from the Horace H. Rackham 
Fund of the University to defray the ex- 
penses of its staff. Although I set the objec- 
tives of the field research and have had the 
chief responsibility for the final analysis of 
the data, all the intermediate technical 
processes, such as the determination of the 
sample, the development of interview out- 
lines, instructing of interviewers, and cod- 
ing, were done by the Survey Research Cen- 


ter. Mr. Eugene Jacobson was designated as 
study director by the then director of the 
Center, Dr. Rensis Likert. 

It was agreed that the objectives of the 
study could best be achieved by interview- 
ing in each city a cross-section of the popu- 
lation and a group of the city’s leaders. The 
cross-section was obtained by a sampling 
process in which, from a large selection of 
city blocks covering proportionately the 
whole range of rental values, a stratified, 
but random, sample of blocks was chosen. 
In each block, dwellings were selected by a 
random process, and in each dwelling adult 
persons were so selected. The upshot of this 
procedure was that every adult in the city 
had an equal chance of being selected but 
that the sample was bound to represent the 
different socioeconomic levels of the com- 
munity proportionately. Approximately a 
hundred interviews in each city constitute 
the cross-section sample. 

The selection of the leadership group in 
each of the four cities had to be done in a 
very different manner. It was thought that 
the best method was to take persons most 
frequently nominated as “leaders of com- 
munity-centered efforts” by those in charge 
of executive functions in the city. In accord- 
ance with this plan, the heads of the follow- 
ing organizations were asked to nominate 
ten community leaders: the school system, 
the principal newspaper, the principal radio 
station, the police department, the labor- 
union council, the principal private com- 
munity welfare organization, the federation 
of religious organizations, the community 
businessmen’s organization, the municipal 
welfare organization, and the women’s club 
council. This gave a hundred nominations 
for each city. The twenty-five persons most 


3 For a detailed statement of the sampling pro- 
cedure see Appendix III. See also Eleanor C. Macco- 
by and Roe Goodman, “Explanation of Sampling 
Method: An Appendix to Survey of Consumer 
Finances, Part I,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 
1947, pp. 12-17. For a discussion of the general 
method employed by the Survey Research Center 
see Rensis Likert, ‘““The Sample Interview Survey,” 
in Current Trends in Psychology (Pittsburgh, 1947), 
pp. 196-225. 
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frequently named constituted the leadership 
group in each city. 

The interview questions were different 
for the cross-section and for the leaders, but 
the same three general areas were explored: 
the moral integration of the community, the 
effectiveness of its leadership, and the effec- 
tiveness of the activities of its organizations. 
A sample interview from one of the cross- 
sections is given in Appendix IV. A leader 
interview form is given in Appendix V. The 
technique was what may be called that of 
fixed-question, free-answer interviewing. 
The respondents were encouraged to develop 
their answers in any way that they felt per- 
tinent, and the interviewer faithfully re- 
corded in shorthand notes what they said. 
Interviewers were careful not to guide the 
answers in any way except to keep the 
respondent on the subject and to ask the 
question again if he failed to answer it. In- 
terviews lasting more than an hour were 
not at all unusual. The field work was car- 
ried out in the fall of 1947. 

One additional procedure was followed in 
the interviews with leaders. A sheet was pre- 
sented to each respondent listing the other 
twenty-four leaders in his community who 
had been nominated. He was asked to check 
each name twice, indicating (1) whether he 
had no contacts with the named person, 
only business contacts, only social contacts, 
or both business and social contacts, and (2) 
whether or not he had worked with the 
named person on community projects. Since 
the leaders were interviewed in their offices, 
especial thanks are due them for their gen- 
erous co-operation in this study. 

The process of analysis was carried out in 
Ann Arbor. When the recorded interviews 
had been received in the Survey Research 
Center, Mr. Jacobson, with help from other 
staff members and myself, developed a 
“code” for each question by examining a 
large number of the responses actually 
made. Many of these codes were in the form 
of three- or five-step scales. Thus, on the 
question, “In general, what sort of a place 
is (Bellevue, Gorge City, Bordertown, 
Mediana) to live in?” all the answers (except 
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those of three persons who could not decide) 
were recorded on a five-step scale as follows: 


1. Likes very much 

2. Likes fairly well 

3- In some ways likes it, in others does not 
4. Doesn’t like very much 

5. Doesn’t like at all 


On many other questions, however, the 
responses were coded in a much more com- 
plicated manner. The two questions follow- 
ing the one given were: ‘What do you like 
about it?” and ‘What don’t you like about 
it?” On each of these questions some twenty- 
five different factors were coded. As many 
as three favorable and three unfavorable 
factors were coded for a single respondent, 
and the order of their importance to the 
respondent was noted. 

When each interview had been coded, 
and after independent coding had been car- 
ried out on a random subsample to establish 
the accuracy of the original work, the results 
were punched on statistical cards. Simple 
tabulations for each question and cross- 
tabulations for many combinations of ques- 
tions were obtained for each city separately. 
These are the data that yielded the conclu- 
sions reached in the following chapters. In 
my final analysis I had the help of comments 
upon a preliminary analysis that was sent to 
the leaders in each of the four cities. These 
comments, without altering in any way the 
factual findings, have assisted in the inter- 
pretation of those findings. 

Lest readers, after the debacle of the polls 
in the 1948 election, doubt that we can come 
to scientific conclusions with respect to 
these cities from data gathered from small 
cross-section samples, I wish to point out 
two important differences between the 
methods used by the polls and those used by 
the Survey Research Center. First, the polls 
have employed what is known as quota 
sampling rather than area sampling. In the 
quota method the interviewers are told to 
pick certain proportions of their respondents 
from various socioeconomic groups. The in- 
terviewer is the sole judge of the group to 
which any particular person belongs. Since 
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most of the interviewers approach their 
respondents on the street, there is a great 
deal of room for error. If the interviews were 
conducted in homes, a more accurate ap- 
praisal of socioeconomic status could be 
made. In area sampling, on the other hand, 
the control is very rigorous because houses at 
each rent level are sampled in proportion to 
their frequency in the community. Thus a 
well-nigh perfect cross-section is obtained. 

The second difference between the meth- 
od of the polls and that of this study is the 
degree of depth of the interview. Usually the 
polls have asked one or two simple ques- 
tions. There has been no opportunity for the 
interviewer to secure real rapport with the 
respondent. There is no certainty that the 
questions are well understood or that they 
are being answered candidly. In full inter- 
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views obtained in the home, on the other 
hand, a beginning is made through ques- 
tions that are unlikely to have emotional 
significance for the respondent, such as how 
long he has lived in the city. Only after rap- 
port is fully established are the questions 
that might have personal implications 
asked. Moreover, there are many oppor- 
tunities to verify answers, since the same 
problem is often approached from different 
angles. When seeming inconsistencies crop 
up, the interviewer can probe further until 
he understands the respondent’s view of the 
matter. Thus a dependable report is ob- 
tained from each person. When this accur- 
acy is coupled with the accuracy of the 
sampling technique, the results of a study 
such as this have relatively high validity 
and reliability. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SURVEY DATA 


HENEVER one gathers data for the 

purpose of throwing light upon a 
scientific problem, it is desirable to make a 
preliminary reconnaissance to discover 
whether the data gathered have the valid- 
ity and the pertinence that were expected. 
We shall attempt to do this in the present 
chapter. Our first concern will be with the 
trustworthiness of the results obtained; our 
second, with their adequacy for the purpose 
in hand. 

The best opportunity that is afforded to 
check the validity of the survey data is by 
comparing the relative standings of the four 
cities on moral integration as obtained from 
the cross-section interviews with the stand- 
ings as obtained from the statistical studies. 
If it is found that Gorge City and Bellevue 
are again superior to Mediana and Border- 
town, we may say that the survey and the 
statistical researches confirm one another 
and give added validity to each set of re- 
sults. Since there is no difference in charac- 
ter between the type of survey data which 
is used to measure moral integration and 
that used to investigate leadership and the 
activities of organizations, the establish- 
ment of confidence in the moral integration 
data will serve to validate the data on causal 
factors as well. 

Before proceeding with the analysis of 
the survey data on moral integration, we 
must make one theoretical point of impor- 
tance. One cannot expect that the differ- 
ences between cities on attitudinal data ob- 
tained by interviews will be as great as those 
revealed by our statistical series. The reason 
for this is that if one asks a person, “Is this a 
good city for raising a family?” or “Do 
young people get into trouble much here?” 
the very interpretation of the words “good” 
and “much”’ will be largely in terms of local 
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experience. Most persons will not know 
very much about other cities and will tend 
to suppose that their own city is more or 
less normal. Thus, one might expect on the 
first question to get much the same distribu- 
tion of replies from “very good” to “very 
poor” in different cities. Since the norms in 
terms of which evaluations are made tend to 
vary in the same direction as the character 
of the city itself, the evaluations tend to be 
more similar than the objective situations 
justify. This is another way of saying that 
the people who are doing the evaluations 
are not really drawn from the same statis- 
tical universe and that their replies are not 
therefore strictly comparable. Under these 
circumstances the ordinary tests of signifi- 
cance impose too severe a criterion; but, 
since we have no method by which to esti- 
mate the excess of their severity, we must 
use them. This should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, when examining the evidence that 
follows. 

The simplest way to arrive at the com- 
parison between the two pairs of cities on 
the survey data is to find an average for 
Gorge City and Bellevue on each relevant 
item, an average for Mediana and Border- 
town, and to determine the significance of 
the differences between the two averages. 
To the degree that the scores on the items 
which were expected to reflect moral integra- 
tion are significantly different in the right 
direction, the validity of the survey data is 
demonstrated. 

There are two ways of conceiving which 
questions would be most suitable for the 
comparison. One can argue that the ques- 
tions most clearly analogous to the Crime 
Index and the Welfare Effort Index are 
most appropriate, since it was in terms of 
these indexes that the cities were rated on 
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moral integration. Or one can argue that all 
the questions thought to be relevant to 
moral integration should be used, since, after 
all, it is moral integration itself, and not in- 
dexes of it, that we are interested in. Figure 
I presents the data from both viewpoints. 
There are two items that relate closely to 
the crime index and two that relate fairly 
closely to the welfare effort index. These 
four ilems are starred in the left-hand mar- 
gin of Figure 1. The other sixteen items are 
those that were thought in advance to be 
indicative of moral integration. To the 
degree, however, that this assumption was 
not well founded for particular items there 
would not be significant differences between 
the two pairs of cities. 

Figure 1 shows the differences between 
the two pairs of cities both numerically and 
graphically. The comparison between the 
two columns of figures gives the differences 
in the index scores or the percentages for 
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each item. These differences are represented 
by bars of varying length and direction. 
Those extending to the right from the ver- 
tical base line indicate superiority of Gorge 
City and Bellevue on these items. Bars ex- 
tending to the left indicate inferiority of 
these cities. The index scores and percent- 
ages have been so scaled that the point at 
which a difference becomes significant is the 
same distance from the base line. The bars 
are black beyond the point of significant 
difference. Those having the longest black 
sections correspond to the items showing 
the greatest significant differences. 
Whether one takes the four items most 
closely related to our Crime Index and our 
Welfare Effort Index or considers Figure 1 
as a whole, it is clear that there is a strong 
tendency for Gorge City and Bellevue to 
appear superior to Bordertown and Medi- 
ana. On each of the four asterisked items 
the difference is in favor of Gorge City and 


MEAN OF 
BORDER- 
TOWN AND 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH THE MEDIANA 
CoMMUNITY 
What sort of a city is this to live 
in? 3.89 
Is it a good city for raising a 
family? 3.87 
Do most people think it is a good 
place to live? 4.80 = 
Respondent believes there is a 
positive attitude among people 
toward the community> 24.6 % 
Respondent would rather live here 
than anywhere else 38.7 % 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT 
*Do young people get into trouble 
much here? 1.96 
*Are citizens law-abiding? 4.31 
How does it compare with other 
cities in this respect? 3.61 
Over-all attitude on desirability 
of fellow-citizens® 3.84 


MEAN OF 
DIFFERENCES® GORGE CITY 
AND 
BELLEVUE 
INDEXES 
4.19 
3-90 
4-75 
PERCENTAGES 
29.5 % 
53-6 % 
INDEXES 
2.78 
4.61 
] 3.81 
4.08 


® Differences in scores between the two pairs of cities are significant at the gs per cent level of confidence as follows: indexes 
(ranging from 5.00 to 1.00) when the difference is 0.22 or more; percentages between 20 and 80 when the difference is 11 per cent 
or more; percentages less than 20 and greater than 80 when the difference is 8 per cent or more. The bars in the figure are black 
beyond the point of significance. 

> A more correct heading here would be: ‘‘Percentage of Respondents Who Believe That There Is a Positive Attitude among 
People toward the Community.’’ To save space, the shortened form has been used for all items of this type. In this particular case 
the percentage shown is made up of those a followed up the prior question with “‘people who go away come back to live,’’ ‘‘people 
take pride in the city,’’ or “‘people say good things about the city.’”’ 

* Such over-all attitudes were determined by the coders after reading the entire document on each respondent. 


Fic. 1.—Survey data on moral integration, two pairs of cities. (High scores indicate high moral integra- 
tion no matter how the question is stated.) 
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Bellevue, and in three of the four cases it is 
significant. If all twenty items are consid- 
ered, twelve show significant differences in 
favor of Gorge City and Bellevue, six show 
differences in the same direction but, in 
varying degrees, less than significant. The 
differences on the two items represented by 
the bars that extend to the left are not 
nearly large enough to be significant in 
favor of Bordertown and Mediana. 

Figure 1 gives us a good opportunity to 
determine what we can and cannot expect 
from our survey data. Since we have very 
definite evidence from the statistical series 
that Gorge City and Bellevue have a higher 
level of moral integration than Mediana 
and Bordertown, we can assess the ability 
of the survey data to measure such differ- 
ences. Our evidence seems to be clear that 
the survey data will not yield significant dif- 
ferences in the wrong direction; that they 
will not give us false information. On the 


PARTICIPATION IN Civic AFFAIRS 


Do people take an interest in community affairs? 

*Over-all code on respondent’s interest in commu- 
nity 

Are you doing as much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a more active 
part? 

Have you as much to do with what goes on here as 
the average person? 


Did you vote in the last election? 


RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS 


Is there a big difference between rich and poor? 

Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences 
(coder’s item) 

Is there much trouble among different races, na- 
tionalities, and religions? 

How does it compare with other cities in this re- 
spect? 


Respondents who state that the way groups get 
along is no problem 

Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in 
terms of group conflict or not (percentage who 
do not) 


other hand, it is also clear that questions 
which one might expect to measure certain 
dimensions of the city’s life will not always 
do so accurately. The relativity of the 
norms being employed by the respondents, 
as explained above, often serves to mask a 
difference that is in fact present. The upshot 
of the matter is that, whenever a significant 
difference appears between our cities, we 
may assume that there is in fact a difference 
but that, whenever no significant difference 
appears, we cannot assume that there is in 
fact no significant difference. If, in our 
treatment of the various facets of these 
cities, we draw our conclusions only from 
those situations where there is either a 
clearly significant difference on a single 
item or a cumulation of just-less-than-sig- 
nificant evidence on related items, we shall 
probably be on safe ground. 

When our four cities were selected on the 
basis of the statistical studies, it was thought 


MEAN OF MEAN OF 
BORDER- DIFFERENCES GORGE CITY 
TOWN AND AND 
MEDIANA BELLEVUE 
INDEXES 
3-17 3-25 
2.93 3.20 
2.55 1 2.56 
2.54 = 2.61 
PERCENTAGES 
47-9 % — | 64.4 % 
INDEXES 
2.56 — 3.01 
3.30 3-52 
3-79 — 4.16 
3-78 3.70 
PERCENTAGES 
2.7% 19.3 % 
61.3% 83.7 % 


Fic. 1.—Continued 
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Fic. 2.—Aspects of moral integration in four cities. (The size of a significant difference, at the g5 per cent 
level of confidence, between any two cities for each item is shown at the end of the longest bar under that 


item.) 
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Do people take an interest 
in community affairs? 
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Over-call code on respond- 
ent’s interest in the com- 
munity 
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Are you doing as much for 
the community as you want 
to, or should you be tak- 
ing a more active part? 


Have you as much to do 
with what goes on here as 
the average person? 


RELATIONS AMONG 
GROUPS 


INDEXES 


Is there much trouble among dif- 
ferent races, nationalities, and re- 
ligions? 


How does it compare with other 
cities in this respect? 


Is there a big difference between 
rich and poor? 


Respondent’s own attitude toward 
class differences 
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PERCENTAGES 


Did you vote in the last 
election? 


Respondents who state that the 
way groups get along is no prob- 
lem 


Over-all code on whether respond- 
ent thinks in terms of group con- 
flict 
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that they would represent two situations: 
one in which certain variables other than 
heterogeneity and mobility were strongly 
working in a positive direction and one in 
which such variables were strongly working 
in a negative direction. It was assumed, 
therefore, that Gorge City and Bellevue 
would be found to be alike in many respects 
but that they would be quite different from 
Mediana and Bordertown, which would, 
however, form a similar pair. Indeed, it was 
originally thought probable that the sam- 
ples from the two high cities could be treated 
as coming from a single universe, and the 
samples from the two low cities similarly. 
This would have made possible analysis in 
terms of contrasted two-hundred-case sam- 
ples, which would have cut down considera- 
bly the size of differences that are significant. 

These hopes of merging the data from 
Bellevue and Gorge City, on the one hand, 
and Mediana and Bordertown, on the other, 
were abandoned as soon as the data had 
been analyzed in preliminary fashion. The 
reasons clearly appear in Figure 2. It is 
readily seen that there is little general 
tendency for the cities to retain their pair 
relationships throughout the questions. Al- 
though the “normal” pattern of two longer 
bars above and two shorter bars below is 
found in thirteen of the twenty cases, in 
only three cases are each of the higher cities 
significantly superior to each of the lower 
cities. The fact of the matter is that each of 
the four cities seems to have a distinctive 
character. Bellevue is well integrated in 
somewhat a different way than Gorge City, 
and Bordertown and Mediana are poorly 
integrated each in its own peculiar manner. 

Because of the individuality of each com- 
munity that our data reveal, it would be 
unwise to combine the findings of the two 
cities in each pair. The factors that make for 
the high degree of moral integration in Belle- 
vue might well be different from those that 
make for that in Gorge City. If the data 
were mingled, the two causal patterns might 
obscure one another; whereas, if the data 
are treated separately, the distinctive causal 
patterns should become apparent. Through- 
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out the analysis of the survey results we will 
therefore deal with the four cities as inde- 
pendent situations rather than in the man- 
ner originally intended. 

This method of procedure does not mean 
that we are forsaking our original objectives. 
We are still trying to determine whether 
leadership and the activities of organiza- 
tions are important causal factors in pro- 
ducing moral integration in cities. The only 
difference is that instead of comparing two 
situations we will be comparing four. By 
doing so, we may be able to obtain leads for 
the analysis that we would otherwise miss. 
In the end our conclusions will have to 
square with the facts in all four cities. 
This amounts to saying that the results for 
the two high cities and the two low cities 
will have to be analytically combined at the 
end instead of having their data statistically 
combined at the beginning. 

The analyzed data from our four cities 
will be presented in two ways in the chap- 
ters that follow. First, chapters will be de- 
voted to each of the cities separately in order 
to give the reader a “‘feel’’ for them. In these 
chapters what we have learned about the 
character of these urban communities will 
be set forth. In giving the information on 
both moral integration and its causes, scores 
for the particular city will be contrasted 
with the mean scores for the four cities. 
Since Gorge City and Bellevue were very 
high in the moral integration range, while 
Mediana and Bordertown were some dis- 
tance from the bottom, these mean scores 
represent a hypothetical city that is slightly 
above the middle of the whole range of cities 
—say a city like Trenton, Grand Rapids, 
or Toledo. After these four chapters, the 
treatment will shift to an analysis that cuts 
across the cities in terms of questions rele- 
vant to sociological theory. It is from these 
chapters that it is hoped to obtain contribu- 
tions that will be suggestive, not only to the 
social scientist, but to the community 
planner and the community leader as well. 
It would be unfortunate if our results had 
no bearing upon practical programs looking 
toward the improvement of city life. 


oo 


CHAPTER VI 


BELLEVUE 


ELLEVUE is treated first of the four 

cities because it appears from the sur- 
vey data that in 1947 it was superior in 
moral integration to the other three. This 
was a little surprising, since the statistics on 
crime and welfare effort had indicated, both 
in 1940 and in 1946-47, that Gorge City was 
slightly superior to Bellevue. However, the 
evidence is quite clear (as revealed in Figure 
2 in the preceding chapter) that the reverse 
is actually the case. Under these circum- 
stances it seems expedient to present Belle- 
vue first, so that it may serve as the exem- 
plar of a well-integrated community. 

The physical setting of Bellevue is de- 
lightful. It is situated on a lake and in the 
midst of the rolling farmland typical of the 
northeastern part of the country. It is sur- 
rounded by a fertile agricultural region and 
is not distant from famous resort areas. The 
first white settler arrived in 1786. The early 
inhabitants came for the most part from the 
areas to the east. With the opening in 1825 
of a canal, which passed right through the 
heart of the town, the population began the 
long steady increase which has continued to 
this day. Later, the main line of a railway 
also came through Bellevue. By 1850 the 
population was in excess of 22,000. This 
figure was doubled by 1870 and quadrupled 
by 1890. By 1940 the population was in ex- 
cess of 200,000. 

Besides native migrants from the east, 
Bellevue has received its share of foreigners. 
Ireland and Germany contributed large 
numbers in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Italians, Poles, and Ukrainians 
have been later comers. The number of Ne- 
gro residents is relatively small—about 1 
per cent of the population in 1940. However, 
one of the dramatic incidents in the history 
of the community had to do with a Negro. A 
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slave escaped from his master in North 
Carolina, came to Bellevue, and worked for 
a while as a cooper, making salt barrels. 
When his master discovered his whereabouts 
in 1851, he was arrested by the police, but 
the abolitionists of the town attacked the 
police station and rescued the prisoner, 
afterward smuggling him to Canada. 

Besides being the commercial center for 
the surrounding countryside, Bellevue is a 
city of diversified industry. Among the 
products of its many factories are tool steel, 
typewriters, gears, electrical and air-condi- 
tioning equipment, traffic signals, clothes- 
pressing machinery, furniture, cans, wash- 
ing machines, pottery, plated silverware, 
candles, soda ash and other chemicals, and 
agricultural implements. 

Bellevue has the usual complement of 
urban institutions. In addition, there are 
Bellevue University, which includes the 
State College of Forestry, and a fine Medical 
Center of which the University College of 
Medicine is a part. There are extensive 
parks, and a parkway runs along the shore 
of the lake for six miles. 

The heart of the business district is about 
two miles from the lake, and the area be- 
tween is largely given over to industry. 
Factories also run out along the line of the 
principal railroad both east and west. As 
with most American cities, there has been 
a tendency for the deterioration of formerly 
fine residential areas as the business center 
has expanded. Today a semicircle of such 
deterioration is pushing out from the busi- 
ness district to the very gates of the uni- 
versity. Newer residential areas are develop- 
ing on the higher ground to the south and 
southeast. 

Such are the external features of Bellevue. 
It has had a history typical of a hundred 
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other American communities—growth, in- 
flux of immigrants, industrialization, insti- 
tutional development. Although undoubt- 
edly its enviable position today relative to 
moral integration is a result of peculiarly 
favoring circumstances in its past, it would 
be an impossible task to trace the relation- 
ship. All we can hope to do is to find the posi- 
tive forces acting in Bellevue today which 
may account for its good showing. 

Before proceeding to the causal analysis, 
however, it will be well to obtain a more de- 


cent level of confidence—that is, such differ- 
ences would be significant in 95 out of 100 
cases. However, the validity of the broad 
conclusions drawn from the study of the 
four cities rests less on differences in single 
items than on the cumulative confirmation 
that several items give one another. As ex- 
plained in chapter v, the ordinary tests of 
significance are too severe when applied to 
our data. We are therefore going to assume 
that a number of differences having a com- 
mon directional tendency, even though 


TABLE 13* 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH BELLEVUE 


| 
Mean of 
| Bellevue | your Cities 
1. What sort of city is this to live in?............... | 4.38 4.04 
2. Isit a good city for raising afamily?.............. 3.86 3.93 
3. Do most people think it is a good place to live?..... | 4.90 4.78 
4. Respondent believes there is a positive attitude! 
among people toward the communityf............ | 36.8% 27.0% 
5. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere; 


*In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given 
differences between Bellevue and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent leve' 
of confidence as follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; percentages 
between 20 and 80—when greater than ro per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 80— 
when greater than 7 per cent. In questions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate 
high integration no matter how the question is stated. 


t See n. >, Fig. 1. 


tailed picture of the kind of city that Belle- 
vue is. We have said that each of our four 
cities has sociopsychological individuality. 
Though it is important to know that Belle- 
vue is morally well integrated, it is also im- 
portant to know what are its particular 
strengths and whether or not it has any 
weaknesses. These data can most easily be 
presented in terms of the four broad dimen- 
sions set forth in Figures 1 and 2. In each of 
the tables that follow, the index and per- 
centage scores for the Bellevue cross-section 
will be compared with the mean scores for 
the four cities. One must remember that, 
when Bellevue exceeds the mean, it is an 
indication of greater-than-average moral in- 
tegration no matter how the question is 
stated. In the footnote to Table 13 the size 
of the differences that are significant is in- 
dicated. These have been set at the 95 per 


each of them is somewhat less than signifi- 
cant, are telling. 

It is of course true that other aspects of a 
city’s life than moral integration will influ- 
ence people’s general satisfaction with the 
community. The opportunities for earning 
a good living, for instance, would obviously 
also be of great importance. However, the 
five items in Table 13 give some indication 
whether the people feel that the community 
is a humanly rewarding place to live. The 
verdict seems to be generally favorable to 
Bellevue. The evidence is all positive and 
for some of the items is strongly and sig- 
nificantly so. A few quotations will show the 
general tone of the cross-section interviews: 


An eighty-one-year-old lady who has lived 
here always says: “Very few people go away 
and don’t come back.” 
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The proprietor of a wholesale bakery says: 
“T have met men who have come to Bellevue 
to live, and they are very happy; and, when 
they are transferred out of town, they are reluc- 
tant to go.” 


The wife of a circulation manager: “They 
all seem satisfied to live and die here.” 
A housekeeper, separated from her husband: 


“T had no difficuties with my son here. He 
always found plenty to do. In the summer 
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Several respondents mentioned gambling 
joints as evil influences, and the leader inter- 
views indicate that this is a hot issue, but 
many spoke of the value of the parks as giv- 
ing healthy outlets for youthful energy. Two 
state that the local Boys Club is outstand- 
ing in its effectiveness. 

Bellevue does not make so good a showing 
when it comes to the participation of the 
people in civic affairs. Table 15 shows only 


TABLE 14 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN BELLEVUE 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
6. Do young people get into trouble much here? 2.59 2.37 
7. Are citizens law-abiding?................... | “eee 4.46 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect? 3-79 3.70 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens*. . 4.21 3-96 
* See n. ¢, Fig. 1. 
TABLE 15 
eee ION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN BELLEVUE 
Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?. . 3.60 3.21 
11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in the com- 
fi- 12. Are you doing as much for the community as you) 
want to, or should you be taking a more active part?| 2.53 | 2.56 
13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as| | 
a the average person?......................... 59, | 2-5 
u- 14. Did you vote in the last election?.. . 65.0% | 56.1% 
| 
ne 
there was swimming in the park pools and a slight superiority to the average city. It is 
7 games. And in the winter there was the skating. interesting that the respondents are more 
€ Yes, I think it’s good for raising families here.” critical of themselves than they are of other 
ty Table 14 gives the results for our second People—a healthy sign. A few quotations 
. dimension, the level of personal conduct. will serve to show the sort of negative re- 
‘s This is closer to the heart of the concept of SPonses sometimes obtained: 
od moral integration, since these four questions A steelmill worker says: ‘“We’ve got some 
are concerned with the relation of the be- very civic-minded people in Bellevue. I would 
ig- havior of citizens to the norms of commu- say the common run of people are not civic- 
he nity life. Here again we see that Bellevueisa minded; they live within themselves. Sort of a 
NS: superior city. All the evidence isin her favor, shell. They should be awakened up or some- 
ed and in two cases the differences are clearly thing. 
ray significant. Juvenile delinquency seems to — The wife of a bartender: “Well, I feel I should 


be more of a worry than adult criminality. 


be doing more, but I’m not going to.” 
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A sixty-year-old shop worker: ‘“‘Registration 
fell off 20,000 in the last election. Yes, people 
are disinterested.” 


Our last aspect of moral integration, the 
relations among groups in the community, 
is the subject of Table 16. The first two 
items in this table concern socioeconomic 
groups. Here Bellevue comes off very well. 
The comments on Question 15 are particu- 
larly revealing: 


A carpenter reports: “There isn’t a big 
difference. The rich mingle with the poor, and 
they work together. They don’t feel so much 
above the poor. I don’t feel rich, and I can go 
up to any rich fellow and chat with him.” 
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Everyone is more congenial and friendly, and 
they all mix better.” 


A semiprofessional man: “‘There’s a wealthy 
population here, of course, but you don’t 
realize they are so rich. They are not too high- 
hat or too important. They don’t show it.” 


Wife of the secretary of a businessman’s 
association: ‘The only difference is the amount 
of money they have. It never shows in their 
attitude.” 


The manager of a plant: There is no upper 
class that is high-hat or snooty.” 


But: 


The wife of a trainman: “I think some of the 
rich people don’t care anything about the poor.” 


TABLE 16 
RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN BELLEVUE 
Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?.... 3.04 2.79 
16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences 
17. Is there much trouble among different races, na- 
18. How does it compare with other cities in this re- 
19. Respondents who state that the way groups get 
20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms 
of group conflict or not (percentage who do not)...} 84.2% 72.5% 


A wholesale merchant: “They mingle pretty 
well together. I can remember when you would 
find the poor in one restaurant and the rich in 
another; now they are all over. You find a 
businessman having lunch in a hash house and 
a workingman in a hotel.” 


The wife of a machine operator: “I don’t 
think there is much difference. We don’t have 
any rich in Bellevue If there is, no line is 
drawn.” 


The wife of a bank auditor: “Well, we have 
people of all levels here in Bellevue. I don’t 
think there is a distinction.” 


A retired traveling salesman: ““They are just 
about the same here. One’s as good as another 
as long as they behave themselves. No section 
here does high-hatting to the other fellow.” 


A storekeeper: “Naturally there is a differ- 
ence but not as much difference as years ago. 


Relations among racial, national, and re- 
ligious groups appear definitely better in 
Bellevue than in the average city, but it is 
interesting that the people do not realize it. 
The usual prejudices against Negroes and 
Jews are occasionally found, but the Italians 
seem to be the object of especial disparage- 
ment. This appears to be because they have 
been encroaching upon neighborhoods for- 
merly occupied exclusively by native Ameri- 
cans or older immigrant groups. Various 
comments on these matters follow: 


The wife of a semiprofessional man states: 
“They’re letting too many foreigners, all 
kinds, in here, and there isn’t room for us 
Americans. We had no idea we were moving 
in among Italians—this never was an Italian 
neighborhood, you know—but here they are!” 


| 
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A bread salesman: “There have been some 
disputes lately. People have been after the Jews. 
Some people think they own everything to be 
owned in Bellevue. They take over everything 
and keep together.” 


The wife of a business executive: ‘‘All the 
races, colors, and creeds trust one another. It’s 
just no problem here. I think they all get along 
fine.” 


The wife of a trainman: “We have an awful 
lot of foreigners living in our city, but I have 
no complaint. I have never had any trouble 
with any of them.” 


A storekeeper: “Lately there is more feeling 
against the colored people.” 
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We have seen that Bellevue scores above 
the mean of the four cities on most items 
that measure moral integration. The con- 
sistency of its record in this respect is quite 
remarkable. It is therefore interesting to dis- 
cover that on items of sociability the evi- 
dence is confused and partly unflattering to 
the city. Table 17 gives data on four points. 
It may strike the reader as odd that Item 
23 at least was not included in Table 13. 
The reason will appear in chapter x, where 
it is shown that interpersonal integration isa 
distinct dimension from moral integration. 
We see from Table 17 that Bellevue as a 
whole is regarded as a friendly place but that 


TABLE 17 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN BELLEVUE 


Mean of 
Bellevue | Cities 
21. How do you like your neighborhood?...... 3-96 3.98 
22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’ s 
23. Is this a friendly city to live in? 4.67 


24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted 


The wife of a bartender: ‘‘We don’t like the 
Italians and the Jews around here.” But, 
later, she says: “There isn’t as strong feeling 
against different races as there used to be.” 


A housewife objects because the Italians 
have flooded the public schools: “Some of my 
children should be going to North High School, 
but, if they did, they would be in the American 
minority.” 


It is obvious from these comments that 
there is some friction, but it is apparent from 
the figures in Table 16 that there is very 
little real trouble. 

Although the cross-section seems not to 
be aware of any religious friction to speak 
of, several leaders express concern about 
what they believe to be the aggressive atti- 
tude of the Catholic church. This concern 
seems to have been greatly augmented by a 
speech which a cardinal gave in Bellevue 
shortly before the survey was made. 


the residents do not have a high level of 
neighborhood satisfaction. The reason for 
this somewhat peculiar situation appears to 
be the recent invading movement of foreign- 
born into neighborhoods formerly native 
American in composition. This has created 
friction. Generally speaking, however, it is 
felt that the people are hospitable and 
friendly. A few quotations will make these 
two facts clear: 


The wife of a watch-repair manager states: 
“Well, the city as a whole is friendly. It de- 
pends upon your environment. It certainly 
isn’t around here. You can’t even understand 
what they [the Italians] are saying.” 


A rooming-house caretaker (male): “This 
neighborhood is noisy. There’s a certain class 
that got in here, and they don’t belong. They 
are foreigners who drink and fight all the while. 
It used to be a nice residential neighborhood, 
but now they’re coming home from the beer 
gardens at three o’clock and raising the deuce.”’ 
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A radio engineer: “This neighborhood is 
terrible. There are too many dogs and children 
that are destructive.” 


The wife of a clothing salesman: “It is an old 
section—nothing is up to date or modern.” 


A retired traveling salesman: ‘“‘Well, I’ll tell 
you. I have my choice of living anywhere in 
New York State. One day I was in Bellevue 
and wanted to buy a little something. I was 
looking a ound. I had such a nice reception in 
one of the stores here in Bellevue that I thought 
I’d like to live here. That’s how it happened 
that I chose Bellevue.” 


The wife of a trainman: “In some places 
they are not sociable, and, when you go to the 
churches, you are not looked at, but, when you 
go to churches in Bellevue they are friendly 
and shake hands with you.” 


A student roomer: “Everywhere people are 
friendly. They’re fine in the downtown com- 
mercial district. In the churches they are ex- 
tremely so.” 


The wife of a businessman: “People coming 
from other cities are amazed at the cordiality 
and friendliness here.” 


A chiropractor: “People are friendly. Strang- 
ers speak to you on the street.” 


The wife of a telephone-company super- 
visor, speaking of women her husband sees on 
his job: “They like the city and seem to get 
acquainted easily.” 


A retired optometrist: “I’ve met a good 
many people, and the majority are pleasant. 
In the South and some other parts of the 
country the people are more gushing. Here 
they are more reserved. I’m used to it, and it 
suits me.” 


A moldmaker: “I’ve been in other cities 
where nobody has time to stop and answer 
questions. Everybody here goes out of their 
way to give it to you.” 

A shop worker: “I have heard people from 
the West who contend it is cold, but, after 
you’ve been here awhile, it is friendly.” 


Several of the respondents mentioned 
that there is a local organization that makes 
a practice of greeting strangers who come to 
Bellevue to live. This has made a good im- 
pression. Although the weight of evidence 


is heavily on the favorable side, a few re- 
spondents think Bellevue unfriendly: 

Wife of a government official: “It’s hard 
to get acquainted here. It is a clique-y city.” 


A housekeeper: “I think it’s kind of a hard 
city to make friends.” 


We have demonstrated the high level of 
moral integration in Bellevue and have seen 
that, though there is some dissatisfaction 
with neighborhoods, the city as a whole is 
judged to be friendly. We must now turn 
to the evidence relating to our first hypothe- 
sis—that leadership is a factor in the moral 
integration of a city. 

It will be recalled that the leaders inter- 
viewed for this study were nominated by 
persons holding executive positions in vari- 
ous important community organizations. 
The twenty-five most frequently named 
were selected. When asking the cross-section 
about the community leadership, we at- 
tempted to obtain their reaction to this 
group by first asking their opinion of city 
officials and then inquiring about “other 
leaders.”’ The whole matter of the effective- 
ness of the city government will be taken up 
under the activities of organizations. Table 
18 gives data comparing Bellevue with the 
mean of the four cities on the effectiveness 
of the nongovernmental leaders, their rela- 
tions to one another, and the familiarity of 
the public with them. As in later tables, the 
items are marked “‘(C)”’ or “‘(L)”’ depending 
upon whether the information came from 
the cross-section sample or the leadership 
group. 

It is clear that Bellevue leaders are 
thought to be more devoted and more effec- 
tive than those in the average city. This im- 
puted superiority is more marked in the 
answers of the cross-section than it is in the 
answers of the leaders themselves. Although 
community projects appear not to have 
brought the leaders into contact with one 
another any more than in other cities, the 
leaders evidently get along with one another 
slightly better than usual. In view of these 
indications of good leadership in Bellevue, 
it is indeed surprising to find that the per- 
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sons in the leadership group are not so well 
known to the public as in the average city. 
It is to be noted that this is not chiefly be- 
cause the respondents in Bellevue named 
fewer leaders of any sort but more particu- 
larly because they named other leaders more 
often than the twenty-five in our leadership 
group. This circumstance can be interpreted 
in two ways: that the Bellevue leadership 
group is not as outstanding as that in other 
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when they do, they more frequently name 
those outside our leadership group than in- 
side it. This view is supported by the com- 
ment of one leader: “A lot of the main 
work is done by little-known people of very 
moderate circumstances.”’! 

The range of attitudes of the people of 
Bellevue toward their leaders is illustrated 
in the following quotations from cross-sec- 
tion respondents: 


TABLE 18 
LEADERSHIP IN BELLEVUE* 
Mean of 
Bellevue | Four Cities 
Effectiveness of leaders: 
25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?. 3.86 3-41 
26(C). Why did leaders become important — 
Reasons showing personal worthf.. 45.5% 40.7% 
Reasons not showing personal wortht. . 28.1 36.0 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the | 4.39 4.17 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “‘No”’)| 47.8% 38.0% 
Relations among leaders: 
29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?................... 83.7% 78.5% 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership group that the average leader has 
worked with on community projects... eee 19.5 19.7 
Familiarity of public with leaders: 
31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent......... 0.76 0.88 
3G Members of the leadership group named per respondent. . 0.31 0.52 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by respondents, seni who were in the 
leadership group nominated for this study....................... sf 41.0% 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 
tions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Bellevue and the mean of 
four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the cross- 
section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 13: 10 per cent for percentage items, and 0.20 for index 


items. 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 


cities or that there is a larger body of 
leaders in Bellevue than usual. Taking into 
consideration all the evidence we have, I am 
inclined to the following interpretation: 
Bellevue is a city whose leadership is 
strongly decentralized. The focal group 
whom we have interviewed is only slightly 
superior in effectiveness and influence to a 
much wider circle of leaders. There is not 
therefore the tendency for a few to become 
“big names” in the community. Hence the 
members of the cross-section cannot so often 
as in other cities name the leaders, and, 


A doctor’s wife: “We have an outstanding 
group of men here who give tirelessly of their 
time and energy. Just look at the people who 
work on the Community Chest! They are all 
busy people, but always give and give of their 
time and money.” 


The wife of a public official: “Everybody 
who is anybody in Bellevue affiliates himself 
with some worth-while project. It seems to be 
a tradition and an aspiration.” 


? This is one of the few instances in which a leader 
is quoted directly. We have tried to lean over back- 
ward in protecting their anonymity. 
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A shop worker: “I think in reality they are portant. They aren’t elected or appointed but cl 
working for the good of the city, but at the just get together and try to tell the people di 
same time they are working for themselves. what they can do and can’t do.” St 
There really is no sacrifice there. In the past, ake “ 
we have had men who really had the city’s The characteristics of the twenty-three : 
interest at heart—but not so much now.” leaders actually interviewed in Bellevue are _ 
A machine repairman: “The Chamber of given in Table 19. One sees that, compared p 
Commerce people think they are damned im- with the leadership group in the average le 
TABLE 19 tl 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BELLEVUE LEADERS 
Mean of ke 
Bellevue | Four Cities C 
n 
34(L). Male.......... | 92.6% tl 
37(L). Median years of education... 15.8 14.0 
Attended college.................. 82.7% 79.0% 
39(L). Having incomes of more than $7,500. . cecticd ; 87.0% 86.3% = 
40(L). Having income other than salary..... ...1 §2.2% 71.4% 
41(L). Occupation: 
Big businessman... . | 13.0% 21.0% 
Small businessman. . 43-4 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman.... 8.7 18.7 5: 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker a eet 21.6 15.9 5 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: 
ror and over....... 39.1 50.4 5 
No answer and retired baie 8.7 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: 5. 
Jewish. . 4-3 7.8 5 
44(L). Length of residence here: 
20 years and over but not since birth... oe ae 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously ie | 39.1 37-9 I 
45(L). Where born? P 
In the same state but not in this city... ; says 26.0 22.1 s 
In a foreign country. . 0.0 2.1 
46(L). How did you first get st arted in community affairs? (Special t 
index)* 
Awareness of problems and interest therein. ee IOI 85 
Profession requires it.......... 109 81 t 
Friends inducted him............ etsna’s | 143 116 { 
For business or political reasons. : 31 46 i 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office. ... 17.2% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, service organi- 1 
Sations, OF Protessional 82.6 66.5 ] 
49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to community activities. . 21 24 
50(L). Has there been new blood in the leadership group?.......... 2.48 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? 1 
Those with vested interests hold on. . Seat 21.7% 24.2% 1 
Old leaders not challenged by new. . = 13.0 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up... ° 6.3 
Younger men getting interested..................... oe 42.4 
Don’t know and no answer...... od ° 17.9 
* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. |‘ 
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city, they are slightly better educated, are 
drawn disproportionately from the ranks of 
small businessmen, and, though having 
equal incomes, have less income-producing 
property. These characteristics might sug- 
gest either that inherited wealth has not 
played its usual role in helping persons to 
leadership or that the leaders are men less 
than usually concerned with acquiring in- 
come-producing property. The higher than 
average percentage of Catholics among 
leaders is accounted for by Bellevue’s large 
Catholic population. There is the average 
number of native sons among them, but 
those leaders who have migrated to Bellevue 


serves to be given a positive interpretation 
because it covers the responses of people 
like ministers, social workers, and educators 
whose professional motivation itself was 
probably positive. Although the Bellevue 
leaders do not devote quite so much time to 
community affairs as those in the average 
city, all the evidence seems to indicate that 
they accomplish as much or more. 

One test of good leadership is whether 
there is similarity of view between leaders 
and led. Agreement tends to mean both that 
the leader has his ear to the ground and that 
he is enlightening his followers. Table 20 
gives the scores with respect to a series of 


TABLE 20 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN BELLEVUE 
Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 

52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?....................... 3.60 3.91 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city?...................... 3.92 3.73 
33(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nation- 

53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nation- 

54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important).................-.--- 4.29 3.70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 4.27 4.19 
55(C). What sort of a city to live in?.................. 4.38 4.04 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?. 4.20 3.88 


have arrived more recently than in other 
cities. The leaders themselves feel more 
strongly that there is new blood in the lead- 
ership group than in other cities. It is par- 
ticularly interesting that they do not speak 
of the sons of older leaders coming forward 
but rather of other young men rising into 
the leadership group. One says: “In the last 
few years a definite effort has been made to 
interest new blood. Formerly, things were 
run by a small, exclusive group, but no 
longer.” 

Bellevue leaders make a good showing 
with respect to motivation. As compared 
with the leaders in other cities, they have 
embarked upon community activities more 
frequently for positive reasons and less fre- 
quently for selfish or traditional ones. The 
code category, “profession requires it,” de- 


matched questions taken from the cross- 
section and leader interviews. Close scru- 
tiny of these data shows that Bellevue 
leaders are unusually realistic in their ap- 
praisal of the situation. Whereas in the hypo- 
thetical mean city the average difference be- 
tween leaders and cross-section on these 
four scores is .46, in Bellevue it is only .31. 
Thus the natural optimism of leaders with 
respect to their communities is at a mini- 
mum in Bellevue. This probably contributes 
to the effectiveness of leadership there. 
The leader interviews in Bellevue give 
strong support to the inference that they 
are realistic. They criticize aspects of the 
city’s life that the cross-section respondents 
largely pass over. Several deplored the suc- 
cess of the real estate lobby in preventing a 
public housing project which would have 
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helped to meet Bellevue’s severe housing 
problem. Two at least expressed great con- 
cern over the contamination of the lake by 
sewage. Two or three others mentioned the 
inadequacy of the local penal institutions. 
The need for a civic auditorium for con- 
certs, lectures, and forums was also stressed. 
On the positive side, leaders spoke of the 
fine work of the Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion and of the constructive influence on 
the community of Bellevue University. 

It seems fair to say that the evidence 
from Bellevue supports the hypothesis that 
leadership is a positive factor in producing 
moral integration. In a city that is more 
highly integrated than average we find 
marked public confidence in nongovern- 
mental leaders, good relations among lead- 


ers, and a high level of social realism in their 
outlook. The leaders have not become so 
dominant as to be isolated from the public, 
as we shall see they have in Gorge City. 

We now turn to an examination of the 
evidence from Bellevue bearing upon the 
second hypothesis: that the activities of 
organizations are a factor in the moral in- 
tegration of a city. Our data relate to seven 
types of organizations—the city govern- 
ment and its services, the public schools, 
the welfare agencies, the churches, the labor 
unions, the luncheon clubs and other civic 
groups, and the newspapers. Table 21 pre- 
sents what we know of the attitudes of the 
cross-section and the leadership group with 
respect to these organizations. 

Items 56-60 show a rather mixed reac- 


TABLE 21 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BELLEVUE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mean of 
Four Cities 
56(C). Is the city government 3.64 3-56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?...........................4. 3-29 3-69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general good?...... 3.50 3.63 


Miscellaneous answers and no answer 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized... . 


9:7 9-3 


59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized............... 47.8% 55.7% 


60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and 


60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the eee and 7 — 

61(C). What do you think of the schools here?.... . 4.17 
62(C). Do the schools _ h the children to take an interest in what ; 

62(L). Do the schools ack the children to take an interest in what 

63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good job?.................... 4.47 4.30 
63(L). How about the welfare services?.......................... 4-74 4.00 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a 

64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a 

65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?. . 2.08 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a bettercity?............... 2.90 2.80 
66(L). Whatkind of a job are the service organizations, business clubs, 

67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?. . 4.47 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?..|_ 3.00 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community insti- 
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tion to the city government. Four general 
statements can be made. The leaders are 
more critical than the general public. Both 
groups are more critical of leading city offi- 
cials than of the city departments and 
services. There is general agreement—and 
this includes Republican leaders—that the 
city government would be more effective if 
there were a stronger Democratic opposi- 
tion. The confidence in the even-handedness 
of justice from the police and the courts is 
relatively high. We may conclude that Belle- 
vue’s superiority in moral integration is not 
attributable in any measure to its policy- 
making officials but that its institutions of 
justice may be in part responsible. A few 
reactions from cross-section respondents 
show the range of attitudes toward city 
officials: 

A nurse states: “They’ve always had a 
Republican government, and I’m a Democrat, 
but they seem to do a good job.” 


A carpenter: “One party has been in power 
too long.” 


A shop worker: “Former administrations 
worked us into a debt for which there was no 
need.” 


A housewife: ‘“That’s hard to answer be- 
cause I know all the politicians, and they are 
out for themselves.” 


The manager of a small factory: “Well, it is 
all run by a clique—the same people over and 
over. There were Republicans in office when I 
came here twenty years ago, and there are still 
Republicans running the city. A change is 
good, now and then. I don’t care whether I am 
a Democrat or a Republican, there should be 
changes. I don’t doubt that some try to run 
their departments fair and square, but you 
know that you can’t for very long if you are all 
tied up with the big bosses.” 


The uniformly high opinion of the Belle- 
vue schools is shown in Items 61 and 62. 
This is in spite of low teacher salaries and 
overcrowding (according to several leaders). 
The schools’ performance is probably of real 
significance in producing Bellevue’s high 
level of moral integration, since they reach 
such a large percentage of the population 
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over so long a period. Character and a sense 
of community responsibility are probably 
developed to a greater degree by Bellevue 
schools than by those of the average city. 
Typical comments on the schools follow: 


A female machine operative says: “My 
brother lives in Gorge City, and they don’t 
have nearly as good schools as Bellevue.” 


The wife of a city official: “I remember my 
children’s civics classes. They were always pre- 
paring talks and debates on city government 
and city planning. They had forums on all 
sorts of questions.” 


The wife of a bank auditor: “Yes, they teach 
children to take an interest in the city. Two 
students are selected each week to go to the 
different organizations and offices of the city 
such as the city morgue, newspaper offices, city 
hall, police station, and so forth, so that they 
can have some idea of how the city is run.” 


The wife of a clothing salesman: ‘They 
teach civics, and I know that, especially in high 
school, most of the teachers and pupils are 
friendly together, and they discuss politics 
quite freely. The teachers respect the pupils’ 
opinions more than they used to.” 


The owner of a business near a high school: 
“The schools seem to stay good in spite of who 
is over there [referring to principals].” 


Although the welfare agencies are given 
very high marks, very few of our respondents 
gave any detailed reaction to them. Evi- 
dently they have an excellent reputation in 
Bellevue, but perhaps they do not affect the 
lives of a large enough section of the popula- 
tion to be an important factor in the moral 
integration of the city. They must, however, 
be reckoned definitely on the positive side. 

Like the schools, the churches are very 
well thought of and are commented on at 
some length by many of our respondents. 
They too reach a large segment of the popu- 
lation and have a continuing influence. Sam- 
ple comments on the churches follow: 


The wife of a businessman states: “The 
interrelationship of the denominations is fine. 
There is interchange of pulpits—Jewish rabbis 
preach in Christian churches and our ministers 
preach in synagogues.” 
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The wife of a salesman: “‘I notice that a lot 
of ministers are on different committees for 
the welfare of the city. The ministers are at 
all political rallies. They all seem to have 
taken an active part in politics. They even 
discuss them with people in the parish.” 


One of the community leaders: ‘“The Council 
of Churches is very active in all civic affairs. 
The Catholic Diocese has a very good charities 
program. The religious leadership is young and 
vigorous.” 


Item 65 shows that both the cross-section 
and the leadership group react to labor 
unions in about the manner that is typical 
of other cities. Evidently these bodies are 
not judged to be particularly conducive to 
civic betterment and probably, therefore, 
do net help to account for the superior 
showing of Bellevue on moral integration. 
A pair of comments will show the opposing 
views: 


The proprietor of a bakery: “The union 
heads are fair in Bellevue. They are above 
average. They don’t seem to have many strikes 
in any of the industrial plants. They all seem to 
go along smoothly. They try to make a better 
city.” 

One of the leaders: “Well, I think, up to date, 
the unions have always been for the unions. I 
have been in contact with many union leaders, 
and have never seen one who was interested in 
the city.’ 


The cross-section respondents were not 
asked about the luncheon clubs and other 
civic groups because it was not thought 
that they would have enough contact with 
them to express a valid judgment. Although 
of course the leaders in every city are asso- 
ciated with these groups and therefore are 
likely to have a favorable attitude, it is un- 
doubtedly significant that the Bellevue 
leaders gave them so high a rating as com- 
pared with that given in the average city. It 
seems likely that this rating is confirmatory 
of the suggestion advanced earlier that 
Bellevue has a larger than usual circle of 
effective leaders. All the various civic groups 
are therefore community-oriented and vig- 
orous. 


The contrast in judgment between the 
cross-section and the leaders concerning the 
newspapers is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the Bellevue data. The general pub- 
lic thinks very well of them, while the 
leaders do not. Here we may obtain help 
from the breakdown of reasons given for the 
attitudes taken. The members of the cross- 
section like the news coverage, the editori- 
als, and the presentation of civic problems. 
They state this clearly: 

A chiropractor says: ‘“The newspapers are 
very fair-minded. They show both sides of 
every issue. They are very independent and 
unbiased.” 

A doctor’s wife: “I think the editorials are 
splendid—and the papers as a whole are pretty 
clean and free from sensational, trashy stuff 
that doesn’t matter.” 


A steelmill worker: “The newspapers here 
are tops. They are civic-minded. We have 
good editors.” 


But: 

A wholesaler: “Sometimes they publish a 
lot the city administration or the city police 
tells them to. No, sir, I think they favor the 
advertiser or where the money comes from.” 


The leadership group, on the other hand, 
is critical because both local papers are 
owned by the same syndicate. It is headed 
by a New Yorker who recently arranged to 
buy them both as well as a local radio sta- 
tion. The leaders incline to regard this as a 
threat to independent journalism in Belle- 
vue. Evidently the general public is not so 
awake to this possibility as are the leaders. 
Under the circumstances the newspapers 
cannot be regarded as an important factor 
in the moral integration of Bellevue at pres- 
ent, though they may have been in the past. 

The coder’s over-all judgment of the pub- 
lic’s confidence in Bellevue institutions 
(Item 68) seems to reflect quite accurately 
the general superiority of their functioning 
as compared with other cities. When added 
to the unusual effectiveness of Bellevue 
leadership, the activities of local organiza- 
tions go far toward explaining the fine show- 
ing of the city on moral integration. Prob- 
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ably the schools and the churches are the 
strongest positive factors, and perhaps the 
city government is the weakest. 

The survey data bear out the high stand- 
ing of Bellevue that our statistical data sug- 
gested. It is evidently a city that, by and 


large, has met the problems of the modern 
urban community in a constructive way, 
and one that is providing its citizens with 
an unusually well-ordered pattern of life. 
Most other American cities could study its 
way of life with profit. 


é 


CHAPTER VII 


GORGE CITY 


ORGE CITY was chosen for field in- 
vestigation, not merely because it 
scored very well in moral integration, but 
because its high score could not be pre- 
dicted from its rates of mobility and he- 
terogeneity. Indeed, it had the greatest posi- 
tive gap between predicted and actual inte- 
gration scores of any city. It appeared to be 
a community in which sociopsychological 
factors were making for moral integration. 
The survey results tend to indicate, how- 
ever, that there are weaknesses in the social 
structure of Gorge City that were not ade- 
quately caught by the Crime Index and the 
Welfare Effort Index. It still deserves to be 
rated highly, but not above Bellevue. If this 
is a correct appraisal of the situation, we 
should not expect its sociopsychological 
processes to be as salutary as originally ex- 
pected. We shall see that, though still posi- 
tive in influence, the activities of leaders and 
of community organizations in Gorge City 
are not without shortcomings. 

Gorge City, like Bellevue, is in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. It lies on 
both banks of a river near its mouth on a 
broad lake. The business section is some 
eight miles inland, but the city limits reach 
to the lake, where is located the port and a 
municipal beach. Factories are just north of 
the business center, where water power is 
available, and east and west along the main 
line of a principal railroad. Because the in- 
dustries of Gorge City are chiefly of the 
light-manufacturing type, producing dental 
equipment, cameras, gear-cutting machin- 
ery, railway signals, office equipment, mail 
chutes, carbon paper, clothing, and shoes, 
the factories have not “blighted” their 
neighborhoods as much as is usually the 
case in American cities. The poorer residen- 
tial areas are close to the industrial belt that 
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crosses the city, but only on one side of it. 
The most favored residential area is on the 
other side. 

The first permanent settler on the site of 
the city came in 1812. Others followedyand 
the village was incorporated in 1817. A 
canal was carried across the river at this 
point, and it was this circumstance that 
enabled Gorge City to outstrip the rival vil- 
lages near by. Flour-milling and canal-boat 
construction were the important early in- 
dustries. With the development of the rail- 
roads to the Great Plains area, flour-milling 
declined, and the nursery business took its 
place. This industry accounts for the early 
and extensive development of parks which 
are now so pleasing a feature of Gorge City. 
Several of them lie along the river, which, 
downstream from the center of the city, 
flows in a deep gorge. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century 
Gorge City had 40,000 inhabitants. At this 
time heavy migration from Germany began, 
and Gemiitlichkeit began to modify the stern 
New England tone which the original in- 
habitants had given the community. The 
other foreign stock that has contributed 
heavily to the population of Gorge City, the 
Italian, did not start coming until the latter 
part of the century. The community has 
never had a large Negro population, and in 
1940 it numbered only 1 per cent of the 
total. 

The specialized industries that now give 
Gorge City its economic character developed 
for the most part between 1850 and 1880. 
Shoe factories were early of great impor- 
tance, and later clothing concerns were 
established. The “hard goods” plants began 
in a very small way but have become of 
major importance to the city. The clothing 
factories have had excellent relations with 
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their employees through the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. The situation 
has often been cited as a model one in the 
industrial relations field. 

The Gorge City University has two cam- 
puses—one near the center of town for 
women, and one to the south along the river 
for men. A famous School of Music and the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry are in- 
tegral parts of the institution. A divinity 
school is also located in the city. 

Gorge City enjoyed a remarkably steady 
growth up to 1930; some 90,000 in 1880, 


Table 22 shows the degree of general satis- 
faction with the community. The results 
are not very favorable. Indeed, Gorge City 
residents seem to be quite lukewarm toward 
their city. It is true that the only significant 
difference is a positive one and that this is 
the item most closely related to moral in- 
tegration—whether the city is a good place 
to raise a family. Some light on the negative 
tendency apparent in the other items is 
thrown by one or two of the cross-section 
comments. As in every city all shades of 
opinion are expressed: 


TABLE 22* 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH GORGE CITY 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
. What sort of a city is this to live in?..... 4.00 4.04 
. Is it a good city for raising a family?.....................] 3.93 3:93 
. Do most people think it is a good place to live?.......... 4.60 4.78 
. Respondent believes there is a positive attitude among 
people toward the community........................ 22.1% 27.0% 
5. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere else 46.0% 46.1% 


*In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given, differences 
between Gorge City and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence as 
follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; percentages between 20 and 80—when 


greater than ro per cent; percenta, 


s less than 20 or more than 8o—when greater than 7 per cent. In ques- 


tions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate high integration no matter how the question 


is stated. 


165,000 in 1900, 330,000 in 1930. The popu- 
lation declined slightly in the decade 1930— 
40. 
Our statistical work had indicated that 
Gorge City had the highest level of moral in- 
tegration of any of the four cities chosen for 
survey research. This was quite in keeping 
with the reputation that Gorge City had 
achieved as an unusually fine community. 
Our surprise was therefore great when the 
analysis of the survey data suggested that 
Gorge City was mediocre in several respects. 
As we shall see, Gorge City’s chief strength 
is in the level of personal conduct. Since it 
is this dimension that is most closely related 
to the Crime Index and since the Crime In- 
dex was the dominant factor in the Integra- 
tion Index, we can readily understand why 
Gorge City came out well in our statistical 
study. 


The wife of a young machinist says: ‘Well, 
everybody seems to stay here and want to bring 
up their children here.” 


A costume-jewelry jobber: “Gorge City is 
a very conservative town. It is definitely a 
town for old people or for married couples, 
but there is no chance of advancement for 
young men.” 


The wife of a shoemaker: “TI like everything. 
I think our schools are good here. I think we 
have lovely parks and good recreation, which 
I think they are improving all the time. Lots of 
good churches for boys and girls, which I think 
we need very badly, and our ‘Mill’ is doing a 
wonderful job.” 


A widow: “One of the nicest places in the 
world. I think it’s just wonderful. There are so 
many lovely parks and it is a clean, wholesome 
city.” 


An engineering draftsman: “Gorge City is a 
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clean city. It is not a town you can go out and 
have a lot of fun in; it is a conservative city.” 


A physical education director: “People from 
the outside wouldn’t like the city, while a per- 
son born here would like it a lot.” 


The owner of a grocery: “I think it is about 
as good as any place in the country, and I have 
traveled all over.” 

A book-bindery superintendent: “I like 
Gorge City very much. There might be a lot 
better, but I haven’t seen them.” 


It would appear that Gorge City is looked 
upon favorably by the old and those more 
staid in their ways. It is perhaps not “alive” 
enough, nor is its economy expanding rap- 
idly enough, to please many younger people. 


that owns the newspapers, is at the head of it. 
They call it the ‘Mill.’ Special busses go out 
there, and all the young people go out there and 
dance. They have chaperones, and they don’t 
serve drinks. I think it is a good place for 
young people.” 

A widow: “Because Gorge City is a quiet 
city, and because most of the people stay in 
nights, the children get a good bringing up.” 


But all is not perfect: 


The wife of a young machinist: “Lately they 
have been having quite a lot of trouble with 
sex crimes. I am of the opinion that children 
are not taught sex properly. They get their in- 
formation from hearsay.” 


The wife of a student: “I have seen children 
playing craps on the corner. If the police would 


TABLE 23 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN GORGE CITY 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
6. Do young people get into trouble much here?............ 2.97 9.37 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?..... 3.82 3.70 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens.........] 3.95 3.96 


As has been said, the level of personal 
conduct, shown in Table 23, checks with our 
previous work. The people seem to realize 
that there is a low level of crime in Gorge 
City. The trend of their observation and 
thought can be exemplified by typical quo- 
tations: 


The wife of a social worker says: “I’ve lived 
in much larger cities than Gorge City, and I’m 
accustomed to more scandals. Gorge City seems 
like a very quiet, well-behaved city to me.” 


The wife of a store manager: “Years ago we 
had pranksters and more trouble from our 
children. Maybe it’s better now because we 
have playgrounds and places for the children 
to go.” 


A physical education director: “I would say 
that the people of Gorge City are as law-abiding 
as they possibly could be.” 


The wife of a shipping clerk: “Juvenile de- 
linquency is not a big problem because that’s 
one thing they are doing a lot about. Crawford, 


pick them up and give them a talking to, it 
would do more good.” 


In view of the very satisfactory welfare 
effort that Gorge City makes through the 
Community Fund, the data in Table 24, and 
particularly the showing on Item 10, are 
surprising. For a city that raises so much 
money for worthy causes there is an amazing 
apathy among the population with regard to 
civic participation. When one reads the 
cases themselves, one gets the distinct im- 
pression that the ordinary person leaves 
civic problems to the leadership group and 
the professional staffs of social agencies. One 
wonders whether giving to the Community 
Fund has not become a mechanical process. 
It almost seems as if the people feel that, 
when they have discharged that duty, they 
have little further civic responsibility. Two 
leaders mention that this tends to be true 
of some of the wealthier families because 
they live some distance outside the city. 
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Parenthetically, it should be said that 
the discovery in Gorge City that generous 
Community Fund giving may go with con- 
siderable apathy toward the welfare of the 
community raises serious doubts with re- 
spect to such giving as an index of moral 
integration. Probably the success of fund- 
raising campaigns is in part a consequence 
of the ease with which the people can be 
reached, and this in turn may be a function 
of the size of business enterprises. It is 
easier to establish contacts with the same 
number of wage-earners if they are in a few 
large plants than if they are in many small 
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A retired public utility worker: “They are 
engrossed in their own way of life and their 
children and don’t take the interest they 
should.” 


A book-bindery superintendent: “As I get 
acquainted more, I hope to get into things 
more.” 


The wife of a chauffeur: “I have been want- 
ing to do so many things, but I just don’t 
take the time. I don’t think a majority of 
people do.” 


A college student: “The average person has 
no interest in the city government. Their inter- 
est is mostly in the federal government.” 


TABLE 24 
PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN GORGE CITY 


10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?........ 
11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in the community. . 
12. Are you doing as much for the community as you want to, 

or should you be taking a more active part?............ 
13. Have you as much to do with what goes o 


14. Did you vote in the last election?........ 


| 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
2.90 | 3.21 
3.18 | 3.06 
| 
2.59 | 2.56 
n here as the aver- | 
63.7% | 56.1% 


ones. It was probably sound analysis which 
led us to weight the Crime Index twice as 
heavily as the Welfare Effort Index in con- 
structing the Integration Index. 

A few answers from the Gorge City cross- 
section to questions on community partici- 
pation will illustrate the attitudes en- 
countered: 


A factory mechanic states: “I think people 
here permit a handful of people to dictate to 
them as a whole. I think everybody as a whole 
in the city are just letting things slide.”” When 
asked if he could do any more: “I don’t think I 
could, as I wouldn’t have much time.” 


The wife of a store manager: “Lots of times 
people complain about a certain situation, but, 
when they are asked to contribute to better the 
condition, they are indifferent.’”” When asked if 
she had as much to say about what goes on in 
Gorge City as most people: “I don’t think I’d 
even benoticed, tosay nothing about beingheard, 
for heaven’s sake. Compared to the big shots, 
you’d never be noticed any more than a mouse.” 


A grocer, taking a more optimistic view: 
“Gorge City is just small enough for everyone 
to take an interest in what is going on.” 


The items in Table 25 are partly favor- 
able and partly unfavorable to Gorge City. 
Item 15 indicates that the feeling between 
socioeconomic classes is less pronounced 
than in the average city, though greater 
than in Bellevue. A few typical comments 
follow: 


A book-bindery superintendent says: “Well, 
I can’t say I have seen very much difference 
here. I think that all rub elbows with each 
other pretty well. I have been out to banquets 
where men with a lot of money sit next to me, 
and you wouldn’t know that they were any 
different than I. I know that I asked one of the 
richest men in town to hang up my hat, and 
he did it. You don’t know. You can’t pick a 
man out by his actions that he has any more 
than you do. Of course there are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but I haven’t found any.” 


age person?.... 
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The wife of a student: “I think it’s the rich 
and the poor here. Those that have got any- 
thing have got it, and those that are poor really 
are poor.” 


The wife of a retail manager: ‘““The young 
people are breaking away from a lot of the rules 
that society people used to keep. They marry 
people from any class.” 


The wife of a machinist: “I think there is the 
real poor class, and they are just down. They 
more or less just live, and then other people 
that have money forget about them.” 


A working wife: “I think there is a big 
difference between those that have a few dol- 
lars and those that don’t. We lived with some 
rich people in a rooming house, and we saw 
all we wanted to see of rich people.” 


It is interesting that the people of Gorge 
City judge that there is considerable trouble 
among racial, nationality, and religious 
groups but that they themselves seem less 
prejudiced than the residents of the average 
city. The comparison on Item 17 is a little 
misleading, since the mean in this case is 
raised extraordinarily by the very high 
score of Bellevue on this item. Gorge City 
is probably at least an average city in this 
respect. 


A waitress states: “With race and nationality 
there is always trouble. That is, the Italians, 
Jews, and colored people. In religion there isn’t 
so much difference. It would be all right as long 
as the Italians and the rest stayed in their own 
places.” 


The wife of a painter: “I think they get 
along good here compared with larger places, 
because in Philadelphia they had several race 
riots.” 


A jobber: “The only trouble seems to be the 
Italians, and that is because they are the most 
recent immigrants.” 


The daughter of a chemist: “I think there 
are definite racial prejudices here. There always 
has been a great deal of Jewish and Italian 
prejudice.” 


An optical worker: “There used to be gang 
fights over nationalities, one against the other, 
but that is all over now. The colored people 
used to pick on the whites, but lately we have 
not heard anything about that. I imagine there 


is some discrimination against the Italians, but 
it has improved very much.” 


The wife of a social worker: “I’m Jewish, 
but I believe in mingling with my own kind. I 
don’t have any gentile friends. But I know a 
great many gentile women. They are my 
neighbors. They’re all wonderful women. I 
don’t feel the people of Gorge City are unkind 
toward the Jews. Nor any race, nationality, or 
religion. I think that on the whole they are 
tolerant.” 


Before concluding that Gorge City is only 
moderately morally integrated on the basis 
of the evidence in Tables 22-25, we must 
remember that there is a strong tendency for 
people to think of what occurs in their own 
community as normal. Gorge City has 
shown itself to be a superior city in the level 
of conduct of its citizens and to be about 
average in other respects. We must con- 
clude, then, that it is a good city from a 
moral integration standpoint, though defi- 
nitely not an excellent one. 

With respect to interpersonal integration 
Table 26 shows that Gorge City has an ex- 
actly opposite pattern from Bellevue. Where 
the people of Bellevue did not like their 
neighbors very well but thought the city as 
a whole friendly, Gorge City residents like 
their neighborhoods but do not regard the 
city as a whole as friendly. In other words, 
Gorge City is socially segmented. This pat- 
tern appears in many of the interviews. To 
take the neighborhood problem first: 


A retired man says: “They are all nice, 
sociable people, and if there is anything they can 
do to help out, they are willing to do it. I have 
lived in this street all my life, and I don’t find 
anything wrong with it.’’ 


The wife of a shoemaker: “This neighbor- 
hood is more of a German neighborhood, and 
the people are very friendly.” 


A supply man: “The neighborhood is clean 
and quiet. You don’t have people coming in 
trying to find out what your affairs are. The 
neighbors are polite to you and speak to you.” 


A retired public utility worker: “The neigh- 
bors are all cordial. I like the air up here and 
the proximity to Highland Park.” 
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But: 

A working wife’says: “I think the neighbor- 
hood is horrid. My head is out the window all 
the time for fear someday somebody will drag 
my daughter down some alley. If it weren’t 
for the housing situation, I would never live in 
this part of the city.” 


With respect to the friendliness of the city: 


TAB 
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bar, people will not talk to you. I learned that 
from experience.” 


A manual worker: “I find it hard to meet 
people. It is so different from the South. I 
spent a few years there during the war. Here 
you only speak to people you know, but in the 
south people on the whole are much more 
friendly and cheerful.” 


LE 25 


Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 

15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?......... 2.98 2.79 
16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences (cod- 

17. Is there much trouble among different races, nationalities, 

18. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?. .. . 3.68 3.74 
19. Respondents who state that the way groups get along is no 

20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms of 

group conflict or not (percentage who do not). . | 83.2% 72.5% 

TABLE 26 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN GORGE CITY 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 

21. How do you like your neighborhood?.................. 4.20 3.98 
22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’s item). . 3.87 3-71 
23. this & City tO IA... es 4.03 4.50 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted here..| 35.4% 45.1% 


The wife of a student: “Friendly? No. I 
think the people are very cold. They are very 
hard to get acquainted with.” 


Female roomer, aged seventy: “Well, I 
could hardly say, since I’ve always lived here. 
But I understand for people coming here 
Gorge City isn’t so friendly.” 


A waitress: “I don’t believe the people in 
Gorge City are very friendly. They’re always 
grabbing for what they can get, and they’re 
never too anxious to see their fellow-man get 
anything.” 


An engineering draftsman: “I think it is 
the hardest city to make friends. People are so 
conservative. You can see if you go up to a 


But: 


The wife of a shoemaker: “You get on the 
bus, and people sit with you and are very nice 
and talk to you.” 


A widow: “Very friendly. From my own ex- 
perience, I was taken in very quickly when I 
first came here.” 


A mechanic: “‘As a rule the people you meet 
here are friendly. They are not afraid to speak. 
They make you feel like one of the bunch.” 


A German immigrant: “When I came to 
this city, I was very poor. The children were 
not able to work; we had very little. One day 
before Thanksgiving when TI was coming home 
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from the store, I see a truck stop and see them 
unload two large boxes. I told them I did not 
order anything. The driver told me that the 
things were for my house. There was enough 
food in the boxes to last until Christmas. The 
children had been questioned in school; that is 
how they found out about us. Yes, I think this 
is a very friendly city to live in.” 


That the interviews quoted split about half 
and half on the question of friendliness does 


tion on the effectiveness of nongovernmental 
leaders, their relations to one another, and 
the familiarity of the public with them. 
The most interesting fact about the 
reported effectiveness of leaders is that the 
leaders themselves are more optimistic than 
are the members of the general public. The 
former are quite confident of the high level 
of their performance; the latter less so. 
However, it is true that even the cross-sec- 


TABLE 27 
LEADERSHIP IN GORGE CITy* 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
Effectiveness of leaders: 
25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?. 3.67 3-41 
26(C). Why did leaders become important people? 
Reasons showing personal worthf..... 38.9% 40.7% 
Reasons not showing personal worth]. 45.2 36.0 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city?.......... 4.68 4.17 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “No”)| 45.8% 38.0% 
Relations among leaders: 
29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?....................00.. 87.5% 78.5% 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership group that the average leader has 
worked with on commumity projects.................00ccceeeenecees 20.4 19.7 
Familiarity of public with leaders: 
31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent..................0..005. 1.34 0.88 
32(C). Members of the leadership group named per respondent.............. 0.95 0.52 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by respondents, percentage who were in the 
leadership group nominated for this study.......................... 70.9% 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on 
questions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Gorge Cit; and the 
mean of the four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked 


of the cross-section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 22: 10 per cent for percentage items and 0.20 


for index items. 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 


not controvert the fact that Gorge City is a 
relatively unfriendly city. In the other three 
cities the friendliness scores were much 
higher. 

Since Gorge City has turned out to be 
only good and not excellent from the stand- 
point of moral integration, its standing is 
probably pretty well accounted for by its 
relatively low rates of heterogeneity and 
mobility. We should therefore not expect 
that its leadership would prove outstand- 
ing. We now turn to a consideration of the 
facts in this matter. Table 27 gives informa- 


tion respondents give Gorge City leaders 
better than average marks. It is probably 
significant, though, that they are somewhat 
skeptical of the processes by which the 
leaders became important people. 

The relations within the leadership group 
are evidently unusually cordial and co- 
operative. And Gorge City leaders are far 
and away better known to the general pub- 
lic than those of any of the other three 
cities. Not only could the members of the 
cross-section name more leaders, but a 
higher proportion of those they named 
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were in our group of twenty-five outstand- All the evidence seems to point toa rather 
ing ones. There is only one possible inter- small and “tight” leadership group in Gorge 
pretation of this situation: Gorge City City that is on the whole well thought of 
leadership is highly centralized, and the by the public but the members of which are 
members of the small focal group are very somewhat overconfident. This squares with 


well known to the public. our conclusion that Gorge City is quite 
TABLE 28 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GORGE CITY LEADERS 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
37(L). Median years of education. .... [| 14.0 
38(L). Attended college. . | 70.8% 79.0% 
39(L). Having incomes of more than $7, 500. 86.3 
40(L). Having income other than salary ss | 87.5 71.4 
41(L). Occupation: 
Big businessman...... ..| 41.6% 21.0% 
Small businessman................ 16.7 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman. . 12.5 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker. . 12.5 15.9 
42(L). Number of persons under 
No answer and retired. . piss 0.0 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: 
Protestant. ........ 79.2% 81.0% 
Jewish. . | 4.2 7.8 
44(L). Length of residence here: 
Less than 20 4.2% 21.2% 
20 years and over but not since birth... | 58.4 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously. | 87-5 37-9 
45(L). Where born: 
In the same state but not in this city... | 16.7 22.1 
46(L). How did you first get started in community affairs? (Special 
index) * 
Awareness of problems and interest therein. . | 56 85 
Profession requires it...... | 40 81 
Friends inducted him.................. ~ 112 116 
For business or political reasons........... ; 80 46 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office. . 5 4.2% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, service ‘organi- 
49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to community activities. . 22 24 
50(L). Has there been new blood in the leadership group? 2.33 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? | 
Those with vested interests hold on..... ..| 20.9% 24.2% 
Old leaders not challenged by new..... pies ; 4.2 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up........ pais 8.3 6.3 
Younger men getting interested... . 37-5 42.4 
Don’t know and no answer..... 29.2 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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segmented. These leaders are “big names” 
who are to some extent out of touch with 
the rank and file. The contrast with Belle- 
vue on this score is striking. 

Possibly one reason why the leaders in 
Gorge City are more than usually distant 
from the general public is that several of 
them are national figures and devote much 
of their attention to matters beyond the 
boundaries of the city. Though politically 
they are almost all Republican and some of 
them are active in state and national Re- 
publican politics, two or three have held 
important governmental posts during the 
war and postwar periods. 

A few comments on the leadership situa- 
tion will show how the cross-section re- 
spondents feel: 


A jobber states: “Some of the leaders are 
good. But some of these people put the city 
backward as far as industry is concerned. Look 
at International Business Machines. They were 
run out of town. And Ford was not allowed to 
start a plant here. In attempting to protect 
some of the influential firms here, if you want to 
call it protection, they are harming the business 
opportunities of some of the average citizens.”’ 


A machinist: ‘““We have a lot of people work- 
ing for the good of the city. Old Daniels was 
working for the good of the city and went all 
out for it. There’s a lot of men just like him.”’ 


An optical worker: “I don’t like the way the 
city is run. It is concentrated on a few indi- 
viduals. That is the opinion of the average 
person in the city.” 


A retired worker: ‘‘Take some of the bank 
presidents and store executives—they are 
broad-minded and public-spirited and are the 
spirit behind the city. They are doing a lot for 
Gorge City which they needn’t do.” 


The wife of a chauffeur: ‘“I’d say 50-50. I 
think we have a class of people in the city that 
are very city-minded, and there are others that 
are money-minded.” 


The traits of Gorge City leaders are given 
in Table 28. They are slightly older than 
the leaders of the average city and not quite 
so well educated. Two facts which confirm 
our previous suggestion that they are some- 
what removed from the general public are 


that they come disproportionately from the 
ranks of big business and that they tend to 
have income-producing property in addition 
to their salaries with unusual frequency. 
There is only the average number of native 
sons among them, but their length of resi- 
dence in Gorge City is unusually great. 
However, the leaders themselves feel that 
new blood is coming in. It is interesting that, 
with a larger percentage of Jews than usual 
in the population, there is smaller than usual 
percentage in the leadership group. 

Several lines of evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Gorge City leaders are com- 
placent. One leader says: “Here there is a 
great deal more contentment with the past 
than what we are going ahead to.”’ A num- 
ber of leaders spoke with veneration of 
Jerome Daniels, a nationally famous manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, and what he 
had accomplished for Gorge City. It would 
seem close to the truth to say that the older 
men look back as to a golden age. There is 
no question but that the city’s leaders did 
a fine job a generation ago. But, as one 
leader said, the old fellows “are getting 
tired now, and we need some new blood 
coming up.” Gorge City was so outstanding 
a city before the reforms incident to the New 
Deal—her industrialists had so advanced 
labor policies then—that it is hard for her 
leaders to realize that standards are differ- 
ent now and that Gorge City may not be 
giving any more opportunity than many 
other cities. 

It is clear that the motivation of the 
leaders is not quite so constructive as in the 
average city. Family tradition and business 
or political reasons are relatively high as 
motives, whereas interest in social problems 
is relatively low. Nor do they devote quite 
so large a proportion of their time to com- 
munity affairs as do leaders in the average 
city. 

In so far as similarity of point of view be- 
tween the leaders and the general public 
with reference to the community and its 
problems is significant as an index of effec- 
tive leadership, Gorge City leaders do not 
come off well. The average differences be- 
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tween leaders and cross-section on the four 
questions given in Table 29 are extreme— 
.98 for Gorge City as compared with .46 for 
the mean of the four. In general, Gorge City 
leaders are excessively optimistic. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to see that they are 
more pessimistic than the general public on 
one question: “What do you think of Gorge 
City as a place to live?” Analysis of the 
answers at this point makes it clear that the 
leaders, more than the cross-section, were 
thinking of the future. They do not believe 
Gorge City is likely to expand much, and, 


the activities of organizations, we found 
general agreement between the leaders and 
the general public, except with respect to 
the newspapers. The data on Gorge City 
are much less consistent. This is not sur- 
prising in view of what we have discovered 
about the segmentation of that city. It was 
one of the leaders who said, “I do not think 
one half of Gorge City knows how the other 
half lives.” The evidence is presented in 
Table 30. 

From the first section of the table it is ap- 
parent that the leaders strongly approve 


TABLE 29 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN GORGE CITY 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?. . ee eee Cee oe 2.90 3-21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city?.. 4.45 3-73 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 
most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 3.89 3-70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 
most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 4-90 4.19 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?....................0.. 2.85 3.88 


since most of them are businessmen, this 
dampens their enthusiasm. 

Our data on leadership in Gorge City fit 
into a consistent pattern. It appears that 
the leading figures are to an unusual extent 
big businessmen. Many of them are mem- 
bers of old families that have a tradition of 
leadership. Their social status has cut them 
off in some measure from the rest of the 
population, so that they no longer see eye 
to eye with them on many matters. Al- 
though they are still trusted because they 
are men of known probity, the social dis- 
tance in the relationship between the 
leaders and the general public, if it con- 
tinues, is likely to cause resentment in the 
end. Then Gorge City leadership would have 
a less constructive influence than it now 
exercises. 

When we examined the Bellevue data on 


the city government but that the cross-sec- 
tion is more skeptical. The divergence on 
the question whether everyone gets the 
same treatment from the police and courts 
is particularly striking. The one organiza- 
tion in the community that is uniformly 
praised is the fire department. Not a single 
person criticized it. Following are a few 
quotations from cross-section respondents 
on city officials and city services: 


The wife of a student says: ‘The ash collec- 
tion is terrible. They have been quite lax. Even 
though everyone has called about it, they don’t 
do anything about it.” 

The wife of a machinist: “I think the city 
officials did a wonderful thing on Hallowe’en 
by having so many parties for the children to 
keep them out of mischief.” 

A retired worker: “The city has fallen down 
quite badly in the last few years. They have 
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gotten quite balled up with the snow removal 
and the ash removal. I don’t think the City 
Manager is very capable at all. Even a friend 
of mine who is in politics admitted he wasn’t 
very good.” 


A mechanic: “I think it is grand. I think they 
spend their time and effort to make this a good 
average town. I have seen more interest put 
forth by the firemen and policemen than in 
any other city I have ever been in. I have seen 
them take more interest and pride in their 
work.” 


An optical worker: “If they would try some 
other political party, there would be some 
worth while change. The city keeps voting the 
same way. They should give the other party a 
chance. It would help a lot in the way of 
graft. Most of the politicians are chiselers.”’ 


‘From reading the 
papers, prominent social and political people 
often get away with an offense that an average 
person wouldn’t have a chance with.” 


A semiprofessional man: 


A manual worker: “People are not in politics 
for their great interest in the city. Their interest 
in the city is only secondary. They just make a 
business of it.” 


A widow: “They work like beavers. They 
have a great interest in putting anything over. 
Gorge City is noted for its efficiency.” 


The wife of a retail-store manager: “I think 
the police are asleep on their feet half the time. 
Lots of small things go unnoticed a great deal 
of the time. You can go down the street and 
see cars parked in no-parking areas any time.” 
Speaking of the fire department: ‘From what 


TABLE 30 
ATTITUDES TOWARD GORGE CITY ORGANIZATIONS 
Gorge Mean of 
City Four Cities 
56(C). Is the city government good?. . eae we 3-56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?....................... d 4.50 3.69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general ee 3.45 3-53 
58(C). Detailed reactions to city officials: 
Interested only in wien 7.1 9-3 
Miscellaneous answers and no answer. — 37.1 30.7 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized . 77.9% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized. 79.2% 55-7% 
60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and 
60(L). Does queryene here get the same treatment from the police and 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here? 4.34 4.17 
61(L). What about the schools here?........ 3-44 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what 
62(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what 
63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good job?... 4.15 4.30 
63(L). How about the welfare services?. . 4-79 4.00 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city asa 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?. 2.29 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better city?. 2.79 2.80 
66(L). Whatkind of a job are the service organizations, business clubs, 
4.38 4.24 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?. . 3:22 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?. . 4.43 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in demented insti- 
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I hear they are tops. They aren’t afraid to go 
right in and rescue even a dog or cat.” 


A mechanic: “I don’t think the police force 
is what it should be. I think there is too much 
politics. And there is a lot of graft, and gambling 
is too open.” 


The figures with reference to the schools 
in Gorge City make it clear that they are 
well thought of, both by the general public 
and by the leaders. The only reservation is 
on the part of the cross-section with respect 
to the question whether the schools teach 
the children to take an interest in what goes 
on in the city. On this point there is only an 
average score. A few quotations will show 
aspects of the schools that are considered by 
the members of the cross-section in their 
answers: 


A manual laborer states: “I think the oppor- 
tunities in the high school are better than in 
smaller communities. In general, the city 
schools offer better extra-curricular activities. 
Gorge City has a better educational system than 
most cities of the same size.” 


The wife of a retail-store manager: “I guess 
the schools and their methods of teaching are 
good; but, if I were a teacher, I wouldn’t put 
up with the salary they have.” 


The owner of a grocery: ““The schools here 
are of the best in the country. If a child makes 
up his mind to make the best of a high-school 
education here in Gorge City, he does not really 
have to go to college. He can get along on his 
high-school work.” 


A waitress: ‘“The schools are all right. They 
have good teachers. In all the schools I went to 
the teachers were willing to help, although they 
have more than they can take care of.” With 
tespect to teaching about civic affairs: “Yes, 
definitely. They do this through reading of 
news events. If anything happens in the city 
government, they always have oral discussions 
on it.” 


Wife of a shoemaker: “I believe they have 
special little leaflets that come out every once 


in a while, and they have to keep notes on 
what is going on.” 


One of the sharpest splits in opinion be- 
tween the leaders and the members of the 
Cross-section is on the activities of the wel- 
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fare agencies. Gorge City leaders give them 
an almost perfect score, whereas the general 
public do not regard them as outstanding. 
This is interesting because Gorge City 
leaders report that the most worth-while 
organizations with which they are connected 
are the welfare agencies. Presumably they 
should be familiar with them. The split in 
view is thus added evidence of the segmen- 
tation of the community. Following are 
typical cross-section opinions: 


The wife of a student says: “I know a girl 
who works for the welfare and she always seems 
to be going out and taking care of families 
that have babies. I know they get their milk 
supply and things like that for them.” 


A married woman who works: ‘‘They don’t 
treat all the people alike. The man in my shop, 
he pays like the rest of us. He needs help. They 
don’t pay. He isn’t a citizen. They shouldn’t 
take the money if they don’t pay him any- 
thing.” 

The wife of a retail-store manager: “I think 
they do a good job, but they don’t investigate 
their cases enough. I know of one man who has 
an income, but he was getting money from a 
welfare agency too.” 


A retired public utility worker: ‘“The social 
workers are very capable, and I imagine they 
are doing very good work.” 


A female roomer, aged seventy: “I’m on old 
age assistance. They’ve been lovely to me. 
They’ve raised the checks $6.00 more, and 
they give a very good pension.” 


The wife of a gas-company worker: “A few 
years ago my husband was sick, and we had to 
turn to them. I didn’t think too much of them. 
I never want to depend on them again.” 


Gorge City churches receive a fine in- 
dorsement from both the general public and 
the leaders. Leaders report that there is 
co-operation among the several faiths to a 
quite remarkable degree. Religious institu- 
tions evidently constitute one of the com- 
munity’s strongest points. The following 
are typical comments: 


The wife of a shoemaker states: “Our 
churches are doing a good job. Our church does 
an awful lot for young people.” 
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A machinist: “There are a lot of nice 
churches here. They are very active. A lot 
of young people in them too. They’re very 
civic-minded. They protested Forever Amber. 
They try to keep good, clean entertainment 
here.” 

A manual worker: “They try to do some 
good, but they are more interested in the con- 
tents of the collection plate.” 


The owner of a grocery: “The churches are 
doing more than any other organization in the 
city. They are giving young people a nice 
place to meet and a place to keep them off the 
street.” 


The degree of emphasis on what is done for 
young people may have something to do 
with Gorge City’s high level of personal 
conduct. 

The attitude of the people and their 
leaders toward unions is seen to be closely 
typical of American cities in general. The 
comments are on both sides, and many state 
good and bad points. A government em- 
ployee points out that the garment workers 
union is particularly “civically minded.” 

Gorge City leaders believe strongly in 
the effectiveness of service organizations, 
business clubs, and the like, as would be 
expected. We have no evidence from the 
cross-section as to whether this opinion is 
well founded except a number of favorable 
comments on the “Mill” which has been 
supported by these groups. 

Another marked split between the leaders 
and the cross-section occurs with reference 
to the newspapers. Both of the papers are 
owned by one man, George Crawford. He is 
well known to most of the members of the 
leadership group, and, although several 
regret the absence of competition, they evi- 
dently feel that his papers are functioning 
in the interests of the city. That this view is 
not shared by many members of the general 
public is indicated by some of the following 
comments: 


A student’s wife says: “The papers are 
owned by one man. That’s one big fault about 
this city.” 


A married woman who works: “He [Mr. 
Crawford] tries to do good for the city. He has 


enough money. He doesn’t have to sell papers. 
But the news coverage is bad. If you want to 
know the world news, you have to read the 
New York Times.” 


The wife of a retail-store manager: “They 
seem to work for the betterment of the city. 
They help in all the drives and campaigns. All 
of these things are given good space.” 


A retired worker: “Well, when we came to 
Gorge City, they had four or five papers— 
George Crawford wasn’t interested in any of 
them. The Gorge City Tribune used to be a 
real good paper, but it isn’t now. I don’t think 
that two papers should be edited by the same 
person, and I am not alone in that. George 
Crawford belongs to the same blue lodge that 
I do, and I shouldn’t knock a fellow-Mason 
like that, but I can’t help it; it’s true. The 
papers are getting so they are worthless. I can 
make a comparison to what the Tribune was in 
its early days and what it is now, and it’s a wet 
blanket now.” 


A mechanic: “I think the newspapers have 
too much power, and they swing the people 
their way. They are owned by one man, and 
people read just what he wants them to read. 
I think the newspapers run the city govern- 
ment as a whole.” 

The wife of a social worker: ‘Well, I think 
they are certainly narrow-minded. There is 
only one viewpoint exposed there, and that is 
very Republican.” 

An optical worker: “Being in a position like 
Crawford is not easy. He does as much as any- 
one. We just hold an old grudge. The man is 
not too bad, I guess.” 


It is certainly interesting that in Bellevue 
it was the leaders who resented one-man 
control. The cross-section seemed to be 
largely ignorant of the recent purchase of 
both papers by a single interest. In Gorge 
City it is the other way around. Perhaps it 
makes all the difference whether the single 
owner is a member of the leadership group 
or not. 

The coders rate the over-all confidence 
of the members of the cross-section in Gorge 
City institutions a little below that of the 
average city. This is probably a correct in- 
terpretation if all institutions are given 
equal weight. It is notable, however, that 
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the institutions which, after the family, 
probably are most effective in making char- 
acter—the schools and the churches—come 
off well. It seems likely that the high level of 
personal conduct in Gorge City is to con- 
siderable extent due to their influence, and 
to this degree it appears that our hypothesis 
that the activities of organizations are sig- 
nificant for moral integration is supported. 
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The survey data do not bear out the very 
high rating in moral integration which our 
statistical studies gave Gorge City. How- 
ever, it appears to be a good city, and espe- 
cially strong in its level of personal conduct. 
Its churches and schools function particu- 
larly well, but its leaders are somewhat cut 
off from the general public, and this is im- 
pairing their service to the community. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BORDERTOWN 


ORDERTOWN was selected as one of 
the four cities in which to carry out a 
survey because it appeared from the statis- 
tical investigation that, even after allow- 
ance is made for the heterogeneity and the 
mobility of its population, it is not morally 
as well integrated as would be expected. I 
thought we should find that its leadership, 
or the activities of its organizations, or 
both, were deficient. We must now deter- 
mine whether or not this anticipation has 
been justified by the survey results. 

Bordertown is situated on a large river 
at a point where there is a series of falls 
which, before the building of a canal around 
them, interrupted navigation at this point. 
Throughout most of its history it has been 
a commercial center of great importance, 
since north-south rail transportation here 
crosses the water transportation carried by 
the river. The modern city is shaped like a 
T, with its broad head running along the 
river and its stem extending to the foothills 
which compass the city on two sides. The 
business district and the area of poorer 
residences are close to the river, while the 
better residential districts extend into the 
hills. 

The first settlement on the site of Border- 
town was made during the Revolution. It 
served as a base for operations against the 
British outposts in the Northwest Territory. 
A tobacco warehouse and a whiskey distil- 
lery were the first industries. By 1800 the 
village on the edge of the wilderness had 600 
inhabitants. 

The first steamboat from the east ar- 
rived in 1811, and from the south in 1815. 
Until 1830 much of the commercial activity 
of the town consisted of portaging cargoes 
around the falls. In that year a canal was 
opened. Within a decade fifteen hundred 


steamers and five hundred flatboats and 
keelboats were using the canal annually. At 
this time the town was booming. Charles 
Dickens visited it in 1842 and wrote: “We 
slept at the House, a splendid hotel, 
and were as handsomely lodged as though 
we had been in Paris, rather than hundreds 
of miles beyond the Alleghenies.” 

Two streams of migrants converged on 
Bordertown: first, men of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, many of them 
slaveholders; later, men from New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states. This natu- 
rally caused a severe rift in the community 
at the time of the Civil War, though the 
northerners won out. The city was a military 
headquarters and supply depot for the 
northern armies throughout the war. The 
completion of a railroad in 1860 opened up 
an artery to the South which became a great 
channel of trade after the war’s end. Thus 
Bordertown lived in two worlds, as it does 
to this day—northern industrialism and 
southern agriculture. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Bordertown became a manufactur- 
ing center of importance. Cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco, whiskey, farm implements, 
processed meats, flour, and leather goods 
were its principal products. During the 
present century many other types of indus- 
try developed, such as the manufacture of 
sanitary equipment and all sorts of products 
made from wood. The falls were harnessed 
for the production of electricity in 1925. 
During World War II the rubber industry 
was established, and older plants were ex- 
panded. Today commerce and industry are 
twin pillars of the city’s economy. 

The University of Bordertown is a mu- 
nicipal institution that offers professional 
training in medicine, dentistry, law, science, 
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and music as well as a liberal arts course. 
There is a separate college for Negroes. The 
work is carried forward on two campuses— 
one downtown and one in a residential 
area. 

Bordertown is famous for two institu- 
tions: an annual sporting event and its lead- 
ing newspaper, the Dispatch. The former 
brings tens of thousands of visitors each 
year, at which time the whole city is stirred 
toa frenzy. The latter has consistently sup- 
ported progressive policies and spearheaded 
reforms in the city and the region. 

All writers on Bordertown comment on 


with the four dimensions we have been 
using. Table 31 shows that, although the re- 
spondents themselves are not well satisfied 
with the community, they are inclined to 
believe that other people are. Reading the 
interviews leaves one with the strong convic- 
tion that, when Bordertown is liked, it is for 
two things: its work opportunities and its 
friendliness. Following are typical cross-sec- 
tion comments: 


Wife of a druggist: “It is very charming here. 
The people are cordial and friendly. The loca- 
tion is good and there are so many interesting 
places to go around here. I’ve visited in many 


TABLE 31 


GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH BORDERTOWN* 


. What sort of a city is this to live in?... 


° 
3 
a 
ag 
= 
o 


people toward the community 


5. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere else. . 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
3-93 4.04 
ee 3-33 3-73 
Cee 4.88 4.78 


21.0% 27.0% 
36.0% | 46.1% 


| 
| 


*In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given, differences 
between Bordertown and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence as 
follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; percentages between 20 and 80—when 
greater than 10 per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 8o—when greater than 7 per cent. In ques- 
tions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate high integration no matter how the question 


is stated. 


its mixture of southern leisureliness and 
northern commercialism. The older families 
incline to the conservatism and the pace of 
the Old South, while newcomers push for 
progress and adopt a more rapid tempo of 
life. The new industries which came with 
World War II have given the latter group a 
larger voice in civic affairs than ever before. 

Bordertown’s growth was more rapid in 
the last century than in this. By 1850 it was 
a town of 43,000; by 1870, 100,000; and, by 
1900, more than 200,000. In 1930 it ex- 
ceeded 300,000, but it grew but little during 
the next ten years. In 1940 approximately 
one-sixth of the inhabitants were Negroes. 

The results of the survey research bear 
out our statistical finding that Bordertown 
is not so well integrated morally as the aver- 
age American city. This inferiority is fairly 
consistent throughout the tables dealing 


places, but am always glad to get back. Many 
people came here several years ago for war 
jobs and have continued to stay.” 


Crane operator: “Bordertown! I don’t want 
p 
to go no place else!” 


A Negro teacher: “I like it because my job 
is here. I don’t like it because of the lack of 
opportunities for Negroes.” 


The wife of an engineer: “I like the people 
especially. We’re far enough south to be ladies 
and gentlemen without being rebels; the women 
are nicely dressed; the people are courteous 
and genteel, and they have a pride and high 
standard of living for their children. There is 
also a homey atmosphere in the stores. I’ve 
never known anyone who didn’t like Border- 
town and want to come back.” 


A production worker: “I don’t like it. It’s a 
poor country town.’ 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“T think it is wonderful. I don’t think I would 
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ever want to live anywhere else. The churches 
here are good. There are cultural advantages 
here, and recreational facilities for people. The 
people are nice and friendly.’ 


A tobacco executive: “I think our main prob- 
lem is to be more progressive.” 


A Negro housewife: “You can’t go to as 
many shows here as you can in Indianapolis. 
Both races go to the same shows in Indi- 
anapolis.” 


It is odd that there were very few elabora- 
tions on the part of respondents as to why 
they did not regard Bordertown as a good 
place to raise a family. The single reason 
most frequently given was that the com- 
munity is rowdy or has too much vice. Two 
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The wife of a toolmaker: “They oughta 
punish the parents. I know people who go out 
and leave their babies in the house by them- 
selves, or else they’re taking them in those beer 
joints—and that’s dead wrong.” 


A construction helper: “These beer joints 
should be watched more close. ’Course I go in 
’em myself, but I see a lotta kids in ’em that 
shouldn’t be.” 


A dietician: “Well, I think a rough guess on 
that would be that people try to get away with 
what they can.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“So many of the mothers were working during 
the war, and the children were just let run 
loose. They have to be guided.” 


TABLE 32 


LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN BORDERTOWN 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
6. Do young people get into trouble much here?.... | 2200 2.37 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?.....| 3.55 3.70 
9. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens......... | 3.90 3.96 


other aspects of life that were mentioned 
over and over as being disliked are the cli- 
mate and the smoke. It is evident that the 
factories make many sections of the town 
very dirty and that quite frequently the 
city is afflicted with “smog.” 

As seen in Table 32, the level of personal 
conduct is judged more unfavorably than in 
the average city. This checks with our crime 
statistics, which showed Bordertown to be 
definitely inferior in lawfulness. The com- 
ments that follow include some remarks on 
what the respondents think are causal fac- 
tors: 


“A railroader: “Most people are trying to 
git away with everything. Everybody’s just 
grabbin’!”’ 

A spinister of sixty-five: “From what I read 
in the newspapers here juvenile delinquency is 
terrible; I think most of that is from lack of 
training as they grow up.” 


An employed Negro wife: “I think that 
young girls and boys should not be allowed to 
go in these dives and taverns.” 


But: 


A newspaper reporter: “The Crime Pre- 
vention, the Juvenile Center, and the churches 
are doing a good job with the young people.” 


The wife of a druggist: “Everyone I know 
tries to follow the rules—and in reading the 
papers other cities seem to have more trouble.” 


When we come to participation in civic 
affairs, Table 33 shows Bordertown to make 
an uneven showing. Our statistical studies 
indicated a very creditable welfare effort in 
the city. This tends to be substantiated by 
the replies of the respondents on Items 10 
and 12 but not otherwise. Not all the citi- 
zens believe that the feeling of social respon- 
sibility runs deep enough. A leader com- 
mented that, during a serious flood, “the 
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people and leaders realized their responsi- 
bility. They took hold and did a good job. 
But when the water started receding a 
couple of inches, they began to relax as if the 
job were completed.”” Another weakness of 
Bordertown lies in a certain lack of democ- 
racy in the carrying-on of community activi- 
ties. The rank and file do not feel that they 
have much influence on the course of events. 
This is shown in some of the following quo- 
tations: 


A Negro teacher says: “Most everyone in 
Bordertown takes an active part in politics. 
I have as much to say about what goes on as 
most people, as I vote.” 


A worker in a sanitary equipment plant: “I 
should do more. If nothing else I should join 
the Civic Club. I lag behind, and that’s my 
fault.” 


A tobacco executive: “‘As I grow older I find 
myself trying more and more to get out from 
under responsibility and getting into it deeper 
and deeper.” 

The wife of a machinist: “I don’t want to 
take a more active part. I never get out, what 


with these kids. I’m just not interested in what’s 
going on.” 


Table 34 indicates that Bordertown is 
consistently inferior with respect to rela- 
tions among groups, with the exception of 


TABLE 33 
PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN BORDERTOWN 


| Border- Mean of 
| town Four Cities 
10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?... .. | 3-42 | 3.21 
11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in community..... | 2.94 | 3-06 
12. Do you feel that you are doing as much for the community 
as you want to, or should you be taking a more active part? 2.64 | 2.96 
13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as the aver-| 
14. Did you vote in the last election?. | 50.0% | 56.1% 


The traveling representative of a trade 
association: “‘I’d like to take a much more 
active part in church and welfare agencies. I’d 


like to do some instructional work in the 
YMCA.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “Well, I don’t 
think I have too much to say about what goes 
on. I don’t think they would pay much atten- 
tion to what I’d say.” On the question of doing 
something actively: “I’ve helped with their 
committees, and I’ve donated money. I’ve 
been doing as much as I ought to do. I do a 
whole lot.” 


A production worker: “I just don’t bother 
to vote” 


A railroader: “Everybody’s got the right to 
Say what they want, but as a rule what little I 
do say don’t amount to nothin’.” 


A Negro restaurant owner: “I am entitled to 
One vote. So I have about as much to say about 
What goes on as any other individual. ” 


Item 18. The answers concerning the com- 
parison with other cities are very interest- 
ing, since they are so largely defensive. Re- 
spondents repeatedly assert that relations 
are better in Bordertown because there have 
been no race riots. The northern cities that 
have had race riots are cited as examples of 
less satisfactory relationships. Only an occa- 
sional white respondent thinks of the greater 
opportunity in northern cities for Negroes, 
though many Negro respondents do. On the 
other hand, some Negro respondents who 
have known the Deep South say that Bor- 
dertown is better than other cities because 
it does give greater educational and econom- 
ic opportunities than communities in that 
section. Leader interviews give credit to the 
Urban League and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People for 
constructive work. The following quotations 
serve two purposes: to show what respond- 
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ents think of the race relations situation in 
Bordertown and to show the attitudes of the 
respondents themselves: 


A female writer: “The Negroes incite feeling 
against themselves by unreasonable demands 
for privileges that they could have for them- 
selves, as a race, separately.” 


A crane operator: “The colored people think 
they own the city of Bordertown. They already 
have the heart of it, and now they want the 
rest.” 


A Negro teacher: “We have not had any 
race riots, but in our leading department stores 
Negroes are not allowed to try on dresses or 
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The wife of a druggist: “During the opera 
season a colored doctor took court action be- 
cause he was barred from the Amphitheater.” 


A Negro wife who assists in her husband’s 
business: “Race relations are very good here.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “I think you should 
let them alone, and the colored people will 
take care of themselves.” 


A salaried woman: “The Negroes have gotten 
the upper hand. I believe that they have their 
rights too—but we’re not used to them being 
so ‘uppish.’ They’re trying to get into the 
white schools, and a colored doctor has raised 
the question of the colored people having the 


TABLE 34 
RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN BORDERTOWN 
Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
15. Istherea big difference between rich and poor?. .-| 2.48 2.79 
16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences (co- 
17. Is there much trouble among different races, nationalities, 
18. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?.... 3.90 3-74 
19. Respondents who state that the way groups get along is 
20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms of 
group conflict or not (percentage who do not)...........| 65.0% 72.5% 
hats. Negroes are not allowed in the city parks. right to play golf on the ———— course. I 


Bordertown compares better than some south- 
ern cities, but, if we compare it with northern 
cities of the same size, it would rate very low.” 


The wife of an engineer: “We respect the 
Negro and still keep him in his proper place.” 


A dietician: “The worst trouble we will have 
is the darkies trying to run the whites out. That 
is the thing that is really bad in this town. They 
are trying to equal their salaries with the whites 
more and more every day. I think they should 
let them stay to their selves and work to their 
selves and let the whites do the same. They 
don’t go to the same schools, but they are 
trying to. And they probably will be doing it 
pretty soon if there is not something done about 


The wife of a laborer: “We never have no 
riots between colored people and whites. When 
they’re in trouble, they’re usually drunk.” 


think we’ll have to give in to things we don’t 
approve of.” 


Religious differences also seem to give 
rise to some feeling: 


The same female writer as above: “Letters 
to the editor are always stirring up religious 
bitterness.” 


A railroader: “The Jews is trying to ‘race’ 
us all out! We should do something—it’s a 
problem.” 


Wife of a cab-driver: “I think they get along 
all right here. You might jump on the Jews 
cause they run most of the stores, but I am 
not prejudiced.” 


Several leaders speak of the good work of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in promoting better relations. 

On the question of relations among s0- 


cioeconomic classes, the general showing is 
one of more friction than in the mean city. 
One reason for this is perhaps the fact, cited 
by several leaders, that upper-class families 
tend to live outside the city and to know 
very little about its problems. The following 
cross-section comments are typical: 

A production worker: ‘Rich man’s strictly 
rich, and the ‘pore’ man’s ‘pore.’ ” 


A spinster, referring to people she used to 
know: “They are still my good friends even 
though I can’t afford to entertain and keep up 
with them.” 
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interrelated. The criminal acts of Negroes 
are probably in considerable part attribut- 
able to frustration, while some white mis- 
conduct may grow out of race antagonism. 

Though Bordertown is weak in moral in- 
tegration, it is strong in interpersonal in- 
tegration. This was one of the most surpris- 
ing findings of the whole study, for it had 
been assumed that these two different types 
of integration were closely related. Border- 
town seems to disprove this assumption. It 
is regarded by the respondents as a very 
friendly city. The evidence is given in Table 


TABLE 35 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN BORDERTOWN 
Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 

21. How do you like your neighborhood?.................. 4.03 3.98 
22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’s item). . 3-72 3-91 
23. Is this-a triendiy city to live if... 4.80 4.50 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted here..| 50.0% 45.1% 


A Negro teacher: ‘With the white race there 
is a big difference between rich and poor, but 
with the Negroes there is not any difference.” 

The wife of an engineer: ‘There is a lot of 
class distinction. I saw the contrast when I 
lived in San Antonio last year. There is no 
class distinction there.” 


The degree of animosity among groups of 
various sorts in Bordertown is perhaps at- 
tributable to the fact that the social struc- 
ture is characterized by discrete but simple 
parts. Most of the people live most of their 
lives in their families and neighborhood 
groups. There are not many vital organiza- 
tions that cut across lines of racial, religious, 
and socioeconomic cleavage.’ 

Bordertown does not make a strong 
showing with respect to moral integration. 
It seems to have two chief problems: the 
level of personal conduct and strained race 
relations. It is very likely that the two are 

‘I cannot point to any single set of data that 
proves this statement. It is, however, a conclusion 
that squares with all the information that we have 


and fits particularly well with the findings in chap. x 
and Appendix VI on interpersonal integration. 


35. The neighbors and neighborhoods are 
not particularly well liked, but the city asa 
wholeis regardedashighly sociable. Whenthe 
tension on the race question is recalled, this 
is a startling finding. The interviews them- 
selves show how these facts are to be recon- 
ciled: each racial group thinks of the city as 
a whole as meaning its own segment of it. 
This will be treated further in chapter x. 
The following comments are typical: 


The wife of a toolmaker states: ‘“My hus- 
band works with mostly out-of-town people, 
and all say it’s the friendliest place they’ve ever 
seen.” 


The wife of a constable: “I’ve always heard 
of southern hospitality, but there is a certain 
amount of reserve here. The people have their 
own little cliques.” 


A crane operator: “Well, you walk down the 
streets and everybody passes the time o’ day 
with you. We’re all friendly—in the bakery 
the proprietor always says, ‘ , how you 
doin’?’ I work with folks out at the plant who 
come from Alabama and Arizona, and they all 
seem surprised to find so many nice, friendly 
people here.” 
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A Negro teacher: “Most people that I come 
in contact with feel that a sense of friendliness 
exists here.” 


A dietician: “Some people think the people 
are stuck-up, but they always speak to you, 
and they are nice to you.” 


A widow who has a part-time real estate 
business: “I had heard that people in large 
cities usually weren’t friendly, but I found 
them nice here.” 


A newspaper reporter: “Bordertown is very 
friendly. I guess it is just part of the city’s 
atmosphere. You are getting into the South 
here. The neighbors are very friendly. They 
offer to take care of our baby for us all the time 
so we can go out.” 


A production worker: “The people seem 
friendly, but they’ll get you if they have a 
chance—in a nice way.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “The people are all 
nice as you meet them. If they can do a favor 
for you, they will.” 


A tobacco executive: “Nearly everyone with 
whom you come in contact is friendly, much 
more so than in a big city.” 
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A Negro restaurant keeper: “Yes, this is a 
friendly city. People are nice to you when you 
are sick or in trouble.” 

The comments with respect to neighbor- 
hoods are more mixed: 


A traveling representative of a trade associa- 
tion: “The only thing I don’t like is that the 
lower class of people are gradually moving in 
on us; including the colored people.” 


The wife of an engineer: “It is a friendly 
neighborhood, yet not too friendly—you know 
what I mean; the kind that knows when you’re 
sick and sends in a bowl of soup.” 


An unmarried housekeeper: 
niggers around us.” 


“Two many 


Since Bordertown has proved to be 
poorly integrated morally, although it is 
thought to be very friendly, our hypothesis 
with respect to the influence of leadership 
would make us anticipate that the leaders in 
Bordertown would be less than usually ef- 
fective. Table 36 gives the facts with respect 
to the attitudes toward nongovernmental 
leaders, their relations with one another, 
and the familiarity of the public with them. 


TABLE 36 
LEADERSHIP IN BORDERTOWN* 
Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
Effectiveness of leaders: 
25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city? 3-39 3-41 
26(C). Why did leaders become important me 
Reasons showing personal! worthf. . 37.0% 40.7% 
Reasons not showing personal wortht. . 37.0% 36.0 
Other reasons and no answer........... oes | 26.0 23.2 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city? Plesisecctsian 3-39 4.17 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “No”’)| 29.2% 38.0% 
Relations among leaders: 
29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?.......... 55.2% 78.5% 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership ited that the average Jeader has 
worked with on community projects........................ 19. 19.7 
3 
of public with leaders: | 
(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent. . ase aks 0.66 0.88 
st. Members of the leadership group named per respondent. Sree ©.30 0.52 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by oe premrgg] percentage who were ere in| 
the leadership group nominated for this study......... 45.5% 56.8% 
| 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 


tions answered by leaders to take account of sampli 
of the four cities on such questions are significant. 


error. Hence small differences between the scores of Bordertown and the mean 
his is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the 


eum. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 31: ro per cent for percentage items and 0.20 for 
index items 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 
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It is notable that the members of the 
leadership group are much more critical of 
the community leaders than are the cross- 
section respondents. Part of the answer may 
lie in the marked lack of cordiality among 
the leaders themselves. Of the four cities, 
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Bordertown had much the lowest score on 
this point. Further analysis shows that po- 
litical differences are the most important 
factor in the situation. It is brought out re- 
peatedly in the interviews that the city had 
in 1947 a Democratic mayor and a Repubk- 


TABLE 37 
CHARACT ERISTICS OF BORDERTOWN LEADERS 


| 
Border- | Mean of 
town | Four Cities 
34(L). Male... 95.8% | 92.6% 
35(L). Median age. 55 
36(L). Married. bite | 91.7% 88.5% 
37(L). Median years of education. . - saucts 13.5 14.0 
38(L). Attended college............ 79.1% 79.0% 
39(L). Having incomes of more than $7,500. 87.5% 86.3% 
40(L). Having income other than salary. . . ee 79.2% 71.4% 
41(L). Occupation: 
Big businessman................ 20.8% 21.0% 
Small businessman... . . 25.0% 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman..... 16.7 15.7 
“ducator, doctor, minister, social worker... . . | 8.4 15.9 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: 
and over. 41.7 50.4 
No answer and retired... i 16.7 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: | 
Catholic. ...... | 4.2 
Jewish. . 12.5 7.8 
44(L). Length of residence here: | 
Less than 20 years........ | 16.7% 21.2% 
20 years and over but not since birth. ...| 20.8 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously...... . 62.5 37-9 
45(L). Where born: 
In the same state but not in this city Sek 12.5 22.1 
In a foreign country. . 4.2 2.1 
40(L). How did you first get started in community af- 
fairs? (Special index)* 
Awareness of problems and interest therein. .|. 80 85 
Friends inducted him........... ee 104 116 
For business or political reasons. . . 40 40 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office. 12.5% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in rt 
service organizations, or professional groups. . 62.5 66.5 
49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to commu- 
50(L). Has there been new blood in the leadership group? 2.25 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? 
Those with vested interests hold on......... 33-47% 24.2% 
Old leaders not challenged by new. . pbs 8.4 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up. . . coef 2805 6.3 
Younger men getting interested... . 42.4 
or Don’t know and no answer...... | 12.5 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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can board of aldermen. There is a much 
more even division in party affiliation in 
Bordertown than in any of the other three 
cities. 

The general public in Bordertown is not 
familiar with its leaders. The members of 
the cross-section were able to name very few 
leaders of any sort, and they named persons 
who were members of our leadership group 
even more rarely than in Bellevue. The man 
who was named most often, Frank Gordon, 
was mentioned by only 5 per cent of the 
respondents. Since there is no sign that Bor- 
dertown leaders are particularly effective, as 
were the leaders in Bellevue, no special ex- 
planation for the situation is needed. The 
public does not know them very well be- 
cause they have not successfully symbolized 
movements for community betterment to 
the rank and file. Cross-section comments 
on the leaders show this: 

The representative of a trade association 
says: “On the whole they are working for the 
good of the city here. There are quite a num- 
ber of philanthropists who have given things 
to the city.” 

A clerk: “I think they are looking out mainly 
for their own welfare.” 

A newspaper reporter: “‘They are very much 
interested in helping their own selves—very 
smug. Four or five families control the wealth. 
They like to sit in comfort and forget the rest 
of the world.” 

An attorney: “We have had a few instances 
in which they manifested a good deal of thought 
and interest; for instance, the chemical problem 
arising from so many plants in the west end, 
and the smoke problem, and also disapproving 
the trotting track within the city limits.” 

A bank teller: “Most of them are out for the 

money and graft. There are those, however, 
who are for the good of the city—but they’re in 
the minority.” 
One of the most striking features of the in- 
terviews is the ignorance which the public 
shows of its leaders. Even when they know 
names, they rarely can discuss intelligently 
what the persons are doing. 

The factual material on Bordertown lead- 
ers given in Table 37 helps a little in explain- 
ing the indifferent success of leadership in 


the city. In most respects the leaders are 
very close to the averages in the four cities, 
but in three respects they are quite atypical: 
first, two-thirds of them are native sons; 
second, they have, more often than normal, 
income-producing property in addition to 
their salaries; and, third, according to their 
own admission, they resist the “rise” of 
younger leaders, especially from different 
groups. The three are probably connected, 
for it looks as if these were men from “old 
families” that havea sense of noblesse oblige. 
It is a plausible hypothesis, though we have 
few facts to back it up, that these old fami- 
lies have about them a touch of paternalism, 
a little of the heritage of the Old South, 
which is mistrusted by many Negroes and 
lower-class whites. One of the comments 
that we have already quoted suggests this 
interpretation. 

There is no evidence, however, that Bor- 
dertown leaders are unrealistic, as was found 
to be the case under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances in Gorge City. Table 38 shows 
quite the contrary. Whereas the average dif- 
ference between leaders and led on these 
four questions is .46, in Bordertown it is 
only .30. Particularly interesting is the re- 
versal of the usual relationship between 
Items 52(C) and 52(L). The leaders are 
more pessimistic, rather than more opti- 
mistic, than the cross-section concerning the 
interest taken by the people in community 
affairs. Possibly the political split among the 
leaders has rendered it more difficult for 
either faction to obtain the acceptance of its 
ideas, and perhaps the leaders tend to lay 
the blame on community apathy. At all 
events Bordertown leaders cannot be 
charged with lack of realism about the city’s 
situation. From both the cross-section and 
the leader interviews there is evidence that 
a state-wide planning group and the Area 
Development Association, on which the 
leaders are active, have made real progress 
of recent years. 

In summary, leadership is not very effec- 
tive in Bordertown and is probably one 
reason for the city’s low state of moral in- 
tegration. Although the leaders may be 
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somewhat mistrusted by the general public, 
there seems to be no evidence that they are 
incompetent or lacking in realism. It would 
appear, rather, that the leadership relation 
is impaired by being set in a more than 
usually confused situation. The differences 
of orientation produced by the presence in 
Bordertown of the white and the Negro, the 
old and the new, the South and the North, 
simply offer a challenge that ordinary lead- 
ership cannot meet. Bordertown confronts a 
more difficult problem than either Bellevue 
or Gorge City. 


fied personnel for the top positions in the 
city departments and the school system. 
There is general agreement, however, that 
the city has been fortunate in the caliber of 
its mayors. The people of Bordertown have 
shown their willingness to support civic 
services by raising their own taxes, but they 
can do nothing to remedy the personnel 
problem. Thus the leaders are less critical 
than usual of the police and fire departments 
because they think they do a good job under 
the circumstances. They do not excuse, 
however, the lack of equality of treatment 


TABLE 38 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN BORDERTOWN 
Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 

52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?. . 3-42 3.21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city? 3-22 3-73 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, , nationali- 

ties, and religions get along?. 3.90 3-74 
53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 

54(C). Do you think that the way Fanmail get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 3-49 3.70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 3.76 4.19 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?....................... 3-65 3.88 


What we have said concerning Border- 
town leaders is further illustrated by our 
data on the effectiveness of organizations. 
As Table 39 indicates, the leaders tend to be 
more pessimistic than the members of the 
cross-section concerning the functioning of 
organizations, with the significant exception 
of the newspapers. We will see later that this 
exception admits of an interpretation that is 
encouraging for the moral integration of the 
city. 

The city government is not so well re- 
garded by either the public or the leaders as 
in the average city. The leader interviews 
explain the situation as due to the antiquat- 
ed state constitution under which Border- 
town has to operate. There is a provision 
which limits all municipal salaries to $5,000 
a year. In a time of rising living costs this 
makes it almost impossible to obtain quali- 


in the courts. Very divergent views with re- 
spect to governmental agencies are revealed 
by the following cross-section comments: 


The wife of a druggist states: “I talked to 
the mayor myself about this smoke situation, 
and he was most kind and helpful. They have 
gotten chemists and experts here working on it.” 


A railroader, speaking of city officials: “All 
the interest in themselves, because them’s the 
ones that’s doin’ the grabbing.” 


A crane operator: “I’ll just tell you about 
that. In the News they have a ‘Lemme Doit’ 
that when you call or write he gets right after 
the officials, and they get right out and take 
care of what we want done. I’m always writing 
about that patch of weeds down there in that 
vacant lot, and they come right out and cut 
them. They’re all right!” 


A Negro restaurant owner, presumably re- 
ferring to treatment of his race: “The city 
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officials have appointed heads of departments 
that seem very fair. When you are on relief, 
they don’t make no difference. The mayor 
himself contributed to the colored hospital.” 


A tobacco executive: ‘‘The city officials do 
as many constructive things as they are able, 
but they are handicapped for lack of revenue. 
If we are to improve Bordertown, we are going 
to have to spend some money. Mayor Johnson 
is really making a personal sacrifice, and I think 
he is taking a great interest in the good of the 
city, and that goes in general for all the staff.” 


A production worker: ‘“They’re interested in 
how much money they can get while in office, 
for they know that when they get out they 
won’t never have it so good.” 


The wife of a constable, speaking of the city 
government: “It’s a little split, as we have a 
Democratic mayor and a Republican board of 
aldermen.” 


A Negro wife who assists in husband’s busi- 
ness: “We have segregated city facilities, but 
they are about equal. Just what they have for 
the whites they have for the Negroes—libraries, 
schools, housing projects, etc... . Negroes do 
not get the same treatment in the lower courts. 
In the higher courts they are treated better. 
Many Negro citizens have been beaten up with- 
out cause, and some have even been murdered.” 


The wife of a toolmaker: “I’ve never had to 
call the fire department, but I have the police. 
They never did show up—and someone was 
trying to break in the house.” 


The wife of a cab-driver: “‘The police are all 
right. Of course they have politics and graft, 
but with their wages they have to get it in some 
way.” 


A Negro teacher: ““There have been many 
incidents where the police have made differ- 
ences in their treatment of Negroes. A police- 
man arrested a Negro woman without a war- 
rant, took her to jail in her gown, and the court 
fined her for disorderly conduct.” 


The wife of an engineer: “Police protection is 
very good. They are wide-awake and prompt 
when they are called. We had a prowler in this 
section, and the police were always on the job.” 


A clerk: ‘People who can’t pay has to go to 
court, but if a man has a little cash he can get 
out of it.’ 


An arc-welder: ‘Well, the police always seem 
to be on the wrong block at the right time.” 


The evidence is clear from Table 39 that 
Bordertown schools are not well regarded 
either. Inadequate support is frequently 
given as the reason for inferiority. The lead- 
ers are definitely more critical than the 
cross-section, probably because of their 
greater knowledge of school systems in other 
cities. Typical comments follow: 


The representative of a trade association 
says: “You aren’t going to get good teachers 
unless you pay them properly.” 


A female writer: “They should go back to 
the three R’s—and cut out the dancing and 
foolishness. Why there’s a nine-year-old boy in 
the neighborhood, and he can’t spell ‘house,’ but 
he’s sure learning to do all this fancy dancing. I 
don’t know what it’s called but it’s outrageous.” 


The wife of an engineer: ‘“‘The buildings are 
bad and in bad repair—antiquated. I would 
say the curricula are not extensive enough. My 
son came back from another school and had 
enough credit to skip a grade—and he wasn’t 
taking anything extra either at the other 
school.” 


A Negro woman: “The schools are far above 
the average of some of the other southern cities.” 


An employed Negro wife: ‘“The colored high 
school is all run down.” 


A railroad worker: “I’ve had dealings with 
only two schools—and I know the teachers are 
underpaid. And the children aren’t getting 
‘learning’ like they do at home [Pennsylvania].” 
With respect to teaching the children to take an 
interest in the city: “I’ve asked my wife about 
that, and she said they never taught her any- 
thing about civic affairs.” 


The wife of a druggist: ‘My children are 
given assignments to read the Point of View in 
the papers, and to keep up with civic affairs.” 


The wife of a toolmaker: “‘When me and my 
sister was in school, they just taught us out 
of books, and nothing about the city.” 


A crane operator: “Yes, man! From what my 
little girl tells me, they have boys who caution 
the cars and children in crossing the streets.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “I heard my niece, 
who is a teacher, say she was going to take her 
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classes out to 
aviation.” 


An attorney: “They emphasize current 
events and of course city activities through 
their courses of study. The high schools some- 
times sponsor radio programs over which cur- 
rent events are discussed.” 


Field on a project about 
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they are not doing the job adequately even 
now. 

The data with respect to welfare services 
are clear. Although Bordertown respondents 
react on the whole favorably, they do not 
react so favorably as respondents in other 


TABLE 39 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BORDERTOWN ORGANIZATIONS 


Border Mean of 
town Four Cities 
37(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general good?.”.......... 3-35 3.59 
58(C). Detailed reaction to city officials: 
Interested only in self-perpetuation...........................- 14.0 9-3 
Miscellaneous answers and no 34.0 30.7 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized....................000000- 57.0% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized. 62.5% 55.7% 
60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?. 3-57 3.90 
60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the — and courts?. . 3-42 4.05 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here?. . 3.89 4.17 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
62(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good 3.93 4.30 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole?...... 4.40 4.40 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the il as a whole?... 3.09 4.10 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?....................e.e00e- 1.92 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better city?....................-..-05. 2.16 2.80 
66(L). What kind of a job are the service organizations, business clubs, and civic 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?.............. 3.76 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?.............. 4.83 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community institutions... .... 3-75 3.80 


A salaried woman: “They teach them to 
take an interest in civic affairs—they are taken 
on tours of inspection through the industrial 
plants and business places. They have groups 
very often coming to the bank where I work— 
so they get a rough idea of what is going on.” 


It is perhaps significant that most of those 
who think that the schools do not teach the 
children to take an interest in civic matters 
are basing their views on experiences of 
some years ago. Though the cross-section is 
not currently dissatisfied with the schools on 
this point, some of the leaders think that 


cities. Some of the weaknesses they see come 
out in the comments that follow: 


The wife of a toolmaker: “I know of some- 
one who needed money bad to pay their rent 
while her husband was at war—and the Red 
Cross said she’d have to pay it back with a 
lot of interest. Now that isn’t right.” 


The wife of a druggest: “The Home 
is doing a wonderful job, not only for the 
unwed mothers but in placing the children for 
adoption.” 


A female writer: ‘“They’re wholly incompe- 
tent, and they always have been. They’ve got a 
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new woman heading up the Welfare Depart- 
ment now, a Miss Mix, and she’s exceptionally 
competent, but the rest of them are incompe- 
tent.” 


The wife of a constable: ‘‘Any time anyone 
who is needy needs something, they are right 
there to help. The Community Chest is very 
good.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“The Little Sisters of the Poor help, I know. 
They have ninety old ladies there now and 
about that many men. They take care of elderly 
people and people who don’t have a home. 
They do a wonderful job.” 


The wife of a cab-driver: “Lots of people 
aren’t helped. They look up your family clear 
back to the ‘Mayflower’ before you can get a 
dollar. I knew a widow with three children, and 
they didn’t help her, and she needed it.” 


A tobacco executive: “The Community 
Chest is active and nearly, if not always, reaches 
its goal. Its efficiency was also demonstrated 
during the flood. The proceeds are equitably 
distributed.” 


A salaried woman: “Most of my work has 
been with The Good Shepherd—it’s for way- 
ward girls—who help regardless of creed or 
color.” 


The churches are looked upon by the 
members of the general public in much the 
same light in Bordertown as in other cities. 
The leaders, however, are much less favor- 
ably impressed with their contribution to 
civic welfare. The tobacco executive quoted 
first, though a member of the cross-section, 
pretty well states the criticism that the 
leaders have: 


A tobacco executive: “I think they don’t 
pay too much attention to the good of the city 
—they are primarily interested in their own 
affairs.” 


Worker in a sanitary equipment plant: “I’m 
a prohibitionist, and we in this neighborhood 
have tried to clean up this part of town. The 
churches are very strong along that line, and 
they do have the interest of the city at heart.” 


A newspaper reporter: “We have a Jewish 
rabbi who is very active in civic affairs. And 
the Catholic priests are active. And the minis- 
ters of the other churches take part in the affairs 


of the city. They do a good job in warding off 
juvenile delinquency.” 

A Negro wife: “They have organized the 
interracial organization within the last year. 
The Catholics have been very active. They 
have orphan and old folks homes for Negroes 
as well as whites.” 

The wife of a constable: ““They seem to be 
trying to teach the boys and girls the funda- 
mental factors in doing things for the city 
which would be constructive.” 


A representative of a trade association: 
“They are working pretty closely with the 
police captain to overcome delinquency. They 
are becoming more civic-minded.” 


The labor unions of Bordertown are defi- 
nitely not thought by either group to be 
working for the betterment of the city. Most 
of the comments are negative. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, especially among leaders 
who are New Deal Democrats. A few 
samples will show the drift of opinion: 


The wife of a toolmaker says: “They just 
want to keep strong! The big shots get all the 
money—and, when they go on those strikes, 
they sure don’t feed the people.” 


A production worker: “The unions are trying 
to do their part, but they cau’t get too far in 
this place.” 

A female writer: “They’re the worst things 
on earth! Trying te ruin everything!” 

The wife of an engineer: “I cannot answer 
that because I am too prejudiced against unions. 
I’d like to set a match to all of them.” 


A railroader: “I think they are trying to 
make it a fair city because they are trying to 
get people better salaries. If it wasn’t for unions 
this would be a fine [sarcastic] city!” 

A Negro wife who assists in husband’s 
business: “Some unions try to keep Negroes out 
of jobs. Some won’t let Negroes join.” 


The rating given to luncheon clubs and 
the like by Bordertown leaders is somewhat 
inferior to the average in the other cities. 
There is little evidence in our data with re- 
spect to the reason for this. There is a slight 
suggestion that there is much more talk 
than action toward community betterment. 

As in both Bellevue and Gorge City, the 
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two Bordertown papers are owned by the 
same interests. This accounts for the fact 
that several respondents speak of a single 
paper in Bordertown. The principal owner 
is, as in Gorge City, a local leader. 

The situation with respect to contrasting 
attitudes of leaders and public toward the 
newspapers is exactly the opposite here to 
that in Bellevue. In both cases the leaders 
are realistic, but in Bellevue they have a 
much lower opinion of the papers than the 
cross-section, while in Bordertown they 
have a much higher opinion. It is quite clear 
why this is so. In Bellevue the papers are 
not up to the intellectual level of the leaders, 
though pleasing to the general public. In 
Bordertown the papers are a little over the 
heads of the rank and file, though appreci- 
ated by the leaders—and this, in spite of the 
political animosities among the latter. 
Cross-section comments show that there are 
a number of dimensions to the matter: 


A crane operator: “The newspapers are 
trying to do good. They put out ‘sketches’ on 
what needs to be done to improve the city.” 


A Negro teacher: ‘“They are very fair. They 
put letters in the Point of View column from 
anyone. They will give constructive news about 
the Negro. You don’t have to kill someone to 
get in the papers.” 


The wife of a constable: “This town only 
has one paper. It is narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
and has bigoted ideas. I don’t think much of 
this paper.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “I think Frank 
Gordon is a wonderful man. He does a number 
of fine things in making his paper a good paper. 
He is pretty active in improving the city.” 


A clerk: “If something real bad happens, 
you won’t see it in the papers. You have to 
hear it on the radio first.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“They seem to do the best they can to help the 
organizations in town. They participate in the 
welfare drives.” 


An airline navigator: “The Dispatch has got 
this city on the downhill drag—no other news- 
paper can come in here. I don’t like that.” 


A tobacco executive: “I do think we need 


two distinctly owned papers. However, our 
papers do present two points of view, politically 
that is.” 


The coder’s over-all rating of the respond- 
ents’ confidence in community institutions 
seems to summarize the situation in Border- 
town very well. Our evidence supports the 
hypothesis that the inadequate activities of 
organizations are in part responsible for 
Bordertown’s inferior moral integration. 
The city government and the schools are 
perhaps particularly important. However, 
there are hopeful signs. Such bodies as the 
Area Development Association are forward- 
looking, and the newspapers are thought by 
the leaders at least to be a very constructive 
influence in the city. 

Two factors seem to be chiefly responsible 
for the inadequate showing that Border- 
town makes in moral integration. Most basic 
is the conflicting orientations of the people. 
No one can overlook the divergence in atti- 
tudes and opinions that characterize the 
city. This is not just a matter of racial 
heterogeneity. It is mainly a matter of being 
on the border between the North and the 
South. Two ways of life are in conflict. 
Leaders and organizations find themselves 
hampered at every step by the struggle of 
regional mores. If Bordertown were com- 
pletely in the orbit of either the North or the 
South, its heterogeneity would be less dif- 
ficult to cope with. But, as it is, all construc- 
tive forces in the community are handi- 
capped, so that activities that elsewhere 
would bring an average degree of moral in- 
tegration fail to do so here. 

The other chief causal factor that is not 
common to most other cities is the provision 
in the state constitution that limits the sal- 
aries of municipal officials. This is something 
for which the community itself is not to 
blame, and yet it exerts a baneful influence 
upon the life of its people. 

It seems correct to classify Bordertown as 
a “quickened” city. Its intentions are good, 
but its routine moral integration is so de- 
ficient as to make its efforts less effective 
than the situation requires. 


CHAPTER IX 


MEDIANA 


IKE Bordertown, Mediana has a some- 
what ignominious role in our study. It 
was selected because it seemed inferior in 
moral integration despite its rather average 
rates of mobility and heterogeneity. It is 
true that our checkup in 1946-47 showed 
that the city had improved its rating a little 
since 1940 despite considerable in-migration 
in the meantime. We can assume, therefore, 
that Mediana has been on the upgrade, but 
it seems probable that there are still weak- 
nesses in its social organization as compared 
with the average city. This is particularly 
true when one remembers that it is not, like 
Bordertown, handicapped by being on the 
margin between two regions with different 
ways of life. 

Mediana is the capital of a north central 
state and is situated near its center. A small 
river joins a larger one in the very heart of 
the city. Mediana has the form of a Greek 
cross, with one axis running north and south 
on the east side of the two rivers and the 
other running east and west to the south of 
their junction. Above the city, miles of park- 
way run along the larger stream, and on its 
banks in the center of the city stands the 
beautifully landscaped civic center made up 
of the City Hall, the State Office Building, 
and the United States Post Office. One block 
away is a forty-seven-story office building, 
an outstandingly fine example of modern 
architecture; and two blocks away is the 
State Capitol, at the intersection of the two 
main traffic arteries. 

Like Washington, Mediana was a planned 
capital. Three years after the decision to 
establish it in 1812, there were 700 inhabi- 
tants in the town, and in 1816 the first ses- 
sion of the legislature was held in the new 
capitol building. One of the big events in 
the town’s early history was the opening in 


1831 of a feeder canal connecting with a 
larger one which passed by a few miles away. 
It provided a cheap means of shipping agri- 
cultural products and of bringing in manu- 
factured goods. Another transportation link 
of great importance was the National Road, 
which reached Mediana in 1833. Over it 
came express stagecoaches from the east. 
Trade flourished, and the inns of the town 
became famous. The heyday of the stage- 
coach was short, however, for the first rail- 
road train operated from Mediana in 1850. 

By 1860 the population had reached al- 
most 20,000. The importance of Mediana 
was enhanced by its selection as a military 
base during the Civil War. The postwar 
period was prosperous, and by 1872 five 
railroads were connecting the city with the 
outside world. 

The State University was established in 
Mediana in 1873. It occupies a campus on 
the north side of the city on both banks of 
the smaller river. The university community 
is somewhat self-contained, so that the in- 
fluence of this great institution on the city 
is not felt much except during the week ends 
of the big football games. Then the whole 
town is crowded with returning alumni, and 
local residents become ardent partisans. 

In addition to being a political and edu- 
cational center, Mediana is a center for com- 
merce and industry. It serves as the focal 
point of trade for a large hinterland, and its 
long-established industrial products include 
mining machinery, oilcloth, concrete-mix- 
ing machinery, uniforms and regalia, shoes, 
fire-fighting equipment, and railway cars. 
The head offices of many insurance com- 
panies are located in the city. 

Mediana had its most rapid period of 
growth between 1880 and 1920. It rose from 
some 50,000 to more than 235,000. The 
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city’s greatest disaster was a flood that oc- 
curred in 1913. More than too persons lost 
their lives and 20,000 were rendered home- 
less. Following this setback, the city built 
the retaining walls, bridges, parkways, and 
the civic center which together constitute 
Mediana’s most attractive feature. The 
population continued to increase rapidly 
during the twenties but leveled off during 
the depression period of the thirties. In 
1940 there were more than 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom approximately 12 per cent 
were Negroes. 

During World War II Mediana expe- 
rienced much industrial expansion and re- 
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to raise a family than it seems in other re- 
spects is that there has been a campaign for 
the safety of children. This is mentioned in 
a number of interviews. The range of satis- 
faction among our respondents is very great, 
as the following comments show: 

A plumber says: ‘‘Well, I think it is a pretty 
up-to-date city to raise a family. Every- 
thing’s modern—all the modern conveniences. 
I talk to and meet a lot of people, and they all 
like it.” 

A machinist’s wife: “There’s not enough 
work—never is in a place where there’s a 
capital. There are too many politicians. Living 
conditions are terrible. The houses are all run 


TABLE 40* 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH MEDIANA 


| | Mean of 


Medians Four Cities 
1. What sort of a city is this to live in?.................... | 3.85 | 4.04 
2. Is it a good city for raising a family?. . 3.80 | 4. 38 
3. Do most people think it is a good place to live? 4-72 | 4.78 
4. Respondent believes there is a none attitude among] 
people toward the community......................4.. | 28.2% | 27.0% 
5. Respondent would rather live here than any where else... .| 41.3% | 46.1% 


* In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given, differences 


between Mediana and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence as 


follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; 
gteater than ro per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 


between 20 and 80—when 
when greater than 7 per cent. In 


questions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate high integration no matter how the 


question is stated. 


newed population growth. Particularly im- 
portant was the opening of a large plant by 
an aircraft firm. These developments have 
somewhat changed the character of the city. 
Its economy is no longer mainly one of com- 
merce and small industries. 

The survey results bear out quite clearly 
our statistical findings with respect to the 
moral integration of Mediana. The replies 
of our cross-section respondents, as set forth 
in Table 40, show that it is inferior to the 
average city in most of the respects we 
probed. 

The differences from the mean scores in 
Table 40, dealing with general satisfaction 
with the community are hardly great enough 
to provide definite conclusions. One reason 
that it may seem relatively better as a place 


down. The garbage collection is terrible. There’s 
no place for young people, no parks for the 
families to take their children. They play in 
the vacant lots.” 

A state official: “I don’t know of a thing I 
don’t like about Mediana.”’ 

The wife of a Negro steelworker: “I am 
segregated from many public buildings that 
other races have the advantage of using.” 


A married Negro waitress: “Negroes are 
treated better as a whole than other places I’ve 
lived.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “I think it isa 
wonderful place. I like it better than any place 
I’ve ever been.” 

\ stock clerk: ‘It’s a nice, clean town. It’s 
not too big. There isn’t much vice, gambling, 
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and things like that. It’s rather provincial, yet 
it does have the elements of a city.” 


A tire worker: “Mostly it’s a capital city, 
and there’s too much politics. If you aren’t in 
politics, it’s tougher to get along.” 


A widowed secretary: ‘Wonderful. That’s 
all I can say, just wonderful. It’s finely located, 
has wonderful scenery, good transportation. 
Mediana is certainly beautiful. If you could see 
everything here, you would have something to 
enjoy all your life. I just like everyting about 
it. I’ve never heard anyone say they didn’t like 
Mediana. They move away, and they always 
come back.” 


A married waitress: “I don’t find it so good. 
There are a lot of colored people, and from 
where I come we don’t like that. I like the 


to solve the problem. Mediana should have an 
amusement center with such things as a hockey 
rink for them to go to.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “I read in the 
papers that the kids get into a lot of trouble. 
I’ll tell you what I think a whole lot of the 
cause of that is. It’s delinquency on the par- 
ents’ part. They go to the beer parlors and 
leave the kids alone, and, sure, they get into 
trouble.” 


A Negro housewife: “I think young people 
need more recreational places of their own— 
activities at the schools, such as parties, school 
canteens—and make a rule for them to stay 
out of public juke-box places, poolrooms, and 
gambling places.” 


A plumber: ‘The kids behave terrible. They 


TABLE 41 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN MEDIANA 


people. I have met a lot of nice people. There 
is too much going on, too much temptation for 
kids.” 

A research engineer: ‘Well, I’ll put it this 
way. Those who are from Mediana or elsewhere 
in this state think it’s a good place to live. 
People who are from out of state don’t think 
so so much. To them Mediana is just an over- 
grown country town.” 


Although Mediana has relatively high 
crime rates, Table 41 on the level of conduct 
indicates that the public does not realize 
the seriousness of adult criminality as much 
as it does that of juvenile delinquency. 
Many of the leaders interviewed agree with 
the cross-section respondents quoted below 
who complain of lack of recreational facili- 
ties: 

An office manager states: “Juvenile delin- 
quency is one of the real problems for Mediana 
to solve. The delinquency rate here is above 
average, and I’ve never seen any attempt made 


6. Do young people get into trouble much here? 
7. Are citizens law-abiding?............. 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect? 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens... . 


Mean of 
Mediana | Four Cities 
1.83 2.37 
4-43 4.46 
3.67 3-70 
3-77 3-96 


don’t have any manners. They damage property 
all the time, bust windows, etc. I know. I’ve 
worked for a contractor.” 


A research engineer: “It hasn’t been too 
long ago that there was a gang of high-school 
kids holding up this end of town.” 


The wife of a machinist: “Juvenile delin- 
quency? Oh, my! The town’s just flooded with 
it. Little children run the streets. The big boys 
gang up in places and take what they can get. 
And the police can’t do a thing with them. 
They take them to the juvenile court, and the 
court sets them loose.” 


But: 
A stock clerk: “There are no gangs and things 
like that here. You don’t have drunkenness 


either. You’re not allowed to take children in 
bars.” 


Table 42 on civic participation shows 
that people make less effort than those in the 
average city. The voting record is particu- 
larly weak. But there is no inferiority on the 
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item: “Have you as much to do with what 
goes on here as the average person?” The in- 
terpretation of this situation that squares 
with all the other facts we have is that Me- 
diana has a sort of laissez faire social or«er. 
This can be seen in some of the following 
quotations from cross-section interviews: 


A contractor says: “Not so many are ac- 
tively taking part, but I think generally people 
areinterested.” 


The wife of a salesman: “I don’t think people 
as a rule take much interest. Like myself and 
my neighbors, we don’t seem to take much in- 
terest. There isn’t anyone to tell us to work or 


An office manager: “‘I’d like to take a more 
active part, but from a health standpoint I 
can’t do it at the present time. I don’t know 
just what I’d like to do, but not politics. I’d 
like to help some of the city’s problems.” 


A great deal of additional evidence on the 
score of civic participation is to be found in 
the leader interviews. Although bright spots 
are pointed out, such as that Mediana is one 
of the smallest cities in the country to sup- 
port a symphony orchestra, that the Medi- 
ana Town Meeting of the Air is a creditable 
and unusual undertaking, and that a move- 
ment to expand greatly hospital facilities 


TABLE 42 


PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN MEDIANA 


11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in community. . 

12. Do you feel that you are doing as much for the community 
as you want to, or should you be taking a more active part? 

13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as the! 


14. Did you vote in the last election?..... 


10. Do people take an interest in community affairs? 


| 


Mediana 
Four Cities 
2.92 3.41 
2.91 3.00 
2.46 2.56 


2.57 
45.7% 56.1% 


what to do, so we just don’t. I could probably 
have as much to say as anyone else if I was 
the type to do it. People who vote and join 
clubs have something to say.” 


An elementary-school teacher: ‘People in 
Mediana aren’t community-minded at all be- 
cause it’s still a country town.” 


A Negro housewife: “I have as much to say 
as the average person because I like to voice 
my opinion.” 

A married waitress: “I think that most peo- 
ple don’t take an interest. A few do.” 

A plumber: “I have as much to say as the 
working class of people, but they don’t any of 
us seem to have much to say about it.” 


A young engineer: “According to voting 
records, people take an interest. Generally more 
people are eligible to vote in this town than 
any other towns.” 


A university student: “I’d say less than half 
the people are interested in the city.” 


was then under way, a current of criticism 
runs through the comments. Until recently 
there has been little attention to civic plan- 
ning (now there is a city-county planning 
group). More fundamental, there is the 
allegation that the population is complacent. 
The city is said to be an overgrown small 
town, to be provincial, to be unaware of the 
efforts necessary to make a large city func- 
tion successfully. As will be pointed out 
later, the people are unwilling to tax them- 
selves enough for needed improvements. 
One leader suggests that part of the reason 
for all this is that a large part of the popula- 
tion has been drawn from surrounding small 
towns and rural areas, where many of the 
people still feel their roots to be. Another 
important reason seems to be that Mediana 
was not hard hit by the depression of the 
thirties. Its governmental and university 
activities and the absence of large industries 


— 
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were stabilizing influences. Hence, the city 
did not, as did other communities, have to 
rally its forces to meet a crisis. 

Only one of the items in Table 43 on rela- 
tions among groups shows Mediana to be 
distinctly inferior to the average city, but 
the consistency of the slight inferiority to 
the mean is probably significant. One cer- 
tainly cannot read the interviews without 
getting a strong sense of tension between 
whites and Negroes. Several of the leaders 
point out that matters would be much worse 
if it were not for the fine efforts of the Urban 
League, and one gives much credit to the 
Quaker group which has been in Mediana 


trades. If you’re a Negro, you just don’t get a 
job in the building trades.” 


A university student: ‘‘Not so many years 
ago Negroes weren’t allowed in the shows and 
restaurants, and now they are.” 


The wife of a salesman: “I think it would be 
wonderful if they could all live together without 
discrimination. They all have their own rights. 
We need more understanding of the different 
races.” 


A young unemployed Negro: ‘“Mediana is 
about the same as northern, eastern, and west- 
ern cities; but in the South because slavery 
existed it is a very bad place because of race 
problems.” 


TABLE 43 


RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN MEDIANA 


| 

Mez 
| Mediana of 
| 


| Four Cities 

15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?......... | 2.64 | 2.79 

Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences (coder’s| | 

17. Is there much trouble among different races, nationalities, | 

18. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?. ... 3.66 | 209 
19. Respondents who state that the way groups get along is no 

20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms of| 

group conflict or not (percentage who do not)........... | 57.6 72.5 


| 


for a long time. Cross-section comments on 
the situation follow: 


A married waitress states: ‘‘I do think some- 
thing should be done. There should be a certain 
district for the colored people. There is no good 
for them to be in the shows, etc.” 


A state official: ‘I don’t dare discriminate in 
my work, but I do have prejudices against 
niggers. I don’t believe in intermingling.” 


A carpenter: ‘‘The colored are getting this 
town. They are outgrowing the whites. I don’t 
like to see that happen. We don’t have the 
extreme foreign element many cities have. 
They have so much trouble where the foreign 
nations settle. I don’t think we have the trouble 
that a lot of cities have.” 


A research engineer: “There should be less 
discrimination, particularly in the building 


A stock clerk: “Some of the whites don’t like 
the blacks moving in the same block with 
them. I don’t think there should be mixing of 
the white and the colored. That always makes 
trouble. They should not be forced on each 
other.” 


There appears to be very little religious 
prejudice in Mediana. A rather forceful com- 
ment on the subject follows: 

Wife of a factory worker: “Some of my neigh- 
bors complain about the Catholics, but I say 
that is none of their business—they got a right 
to their religion. That’s what this country is 
for. Everybody’s got a right to believe as he 
wants.” 


The comments with respect to the rela- 
tions among socioeconomic groups are quite 
uniform and rather middle of the road. It is 
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usually admitted that there is a difference 
between the rich and poor and that they as- 
sociate in their own circles, but most 
respondents think the rich are not “stuck- 
up” or unkind. 

The particular weaknesses of Mediana 
with respect to moral integration appear to 
be in the fields of personal conduct and race 
relations. These same two defects were 
found in Bordertown. It was there sug- 
gested that deviant behavior might spring 
from race hostility. This is a less adequate 
explanation in Mediana because the percen- 
tage of Negroes is smaller, and there does 


A working-class wife says: “I think it is a 
friendly city. Some of them are too friendly al- 
most. They’re always willing to help. I never 
saw a town so willing to pitch in and help the 
other fellow out. People are unusually kind.” 


A state official: ‘“This street is wonderful, 
but the alley behind us would drive you in- 
sane. Right behind us lives a woman with six 
kids in a garage. This neighborhood is getting 
worse.”’ Speaking of the city as a whole: “It’s 
friendly in every way. People are very con- 
siderate and polite. You should go to Baltimore 
if you want to see an unfriendly place.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “I never had 
no trouble with the neighbors. We get along 


TABLE 44 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN MEDIANA 
Mean of 
Four Cities 
21. How do you like your neighborhood?............... | 3-74 3.98 
22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’s item). . . 3.72 3-71 
23. Is this a friendly city to live 4.48 4.50 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted here..| 43.5% 45.1% 
| 


not seem to be the same degree of frustra- 
tion in the Negro group. Perhaps some of 
the misconduct can be attributed to the 
very loose social organization of the com- 
munity—what we have called a laissez faire 
attitude. People are not trained as much as 
in other cities to discipline themselves in 
terms of the common welfare. 

In Table 44 are given the results of our 
survey research with respect to matters of 
fellow-feeling. Here we find Mediana sig- 
nificantly inferior on only one item: “How 
do you like your neighborhood?” Since the 
most frequently mentioned reason for not 
liking it was that it was dirty and unsani- 
tary, this is probably due to the lack of ade- 
quate financing of city services. In general, 
then, Mediana has an average degree of 
neighborly feeling and of city-wide friendli- 
ness. In this respect it is unlike Bellevue and 
Gorge City, where these two traits showed 
divergent trends. The quoted comments 
show that the separation tends not to be 
sharply made in the minds of the Mediana 
cross-section : 


fine. It’s quiet and doesn’t anyone bother us- 
You can do about what you please.” Speaking of 
the city: “I think everybody co-operates with 
you, and they’re not snooty. They don’t think 
they are better than you if they have a little 
more money.” 

A carpenter: “We have a good quality of 
people here. People without very much money 
live here, but they are nice. They’re all good 
people, good church people.” 

A clerk: “It’s not overly friendly. We haven’t 
many friends.” 

An engineer: “‘Because it’s just an overgrown 
country town people are willing to help you 
out.” 

A rubber worker: ‘“The stores have a special 
car to come out to greet new people and help 
them find apartments and things. That is, they 
did before the war.” 

A Negro housewife: “It’s the friendliest city 
in the United States.” 


One hypothesis which this study was de- 
signed to test is that the poor showing of a 
city with respect to moral integration, after 
the effects of mobility and heterogeneity 
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had been taken into account, might be due 
to less than average competence in commu- 
nity leaders. The facts with respect to their 
judged effectiveness, their relations to one 
another, and the public’s familiarity with 
them are given in Table 45. 

It is clear that the cross-section respond- 
ents do not think nearly so well of the com- 
munity leaders in Mediana as they do in the 
average city, though, surprisingly enough, 


with them. Possibly there is a suggestion in 
the figures of Table 45 that the leadership 
group in Mediana is a rather narrow clique 
and that there is not so much diffusion of 
leadership responsibility as might be de- 
sirable. The comparison with Bellevue is 
rather striking. Confirmation of this point 
is obtained from the leader interviews. 
Members of that group make two criticisms: 
that there is too much of a tie-up between 


TABLE 45 
LEADERSHIP IN MEDIANA* 


Mean of 
Motions | Pour Cities 
Effectiveness of leaders: 
25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?. 2.70 3.41 


26(C). Why did leaders become important people? 


Reasons showing personal worthf..... 
Reasons not showing personal worth{ 


33-7 36.0 
Other reasons and no 25.0 23.2 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city?. bet ptes cited 4.20 4.17 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “No”)| 29.2% 38.0% 


Relation among leaders: 


29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?. . 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership group that the average ‘leader has 
worked with on community projects... ... 


Familiarity of public with leaders: 


31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent ond ; 
32(C). Members of the leadership group named per respondent. . 0.52 0.5 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by respondent, seeaiaineth who were in the 


leadership group nominated for this study. 


69.6% | 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 
tions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Mediana and the mean of 
the four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the cross- 
section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 40: ro per cent for percentage items and o.20 for index 


items. 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
¢ Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 


they do not disparage their motives in be- 
coming leaders. The leadership group inter- 
viewed in this study are about as optimistic 
as usual concerning their own effectiveness, 
though admitting to an unusual degree that 
there are others who might do a better job. 
Thus we have a group of leaders who, from 
the public’s point of view, have fallen down 
on the job, but who think themselves fairly 
adequate. 

The members of the leadership group are 
unusually friendly with one another, but the 
public is only moderately well acquainted 


one family—that which controls two of the 
three newspapers—and the Community 
Fund and welfare agencies and that some of 
the most important men in Mediana dele- 
gate their community leadership activities 
to their subordinates, who do not therefore 
have the independence of action which com- 
munity leaders need. 

Typical cross-section reactions to Medi- 
ana community leaders follow: 


A contractor says: “I think that they work 
mostly for the good of the city. They may have 
some other motive or it may be a good business 
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proposition, but usually it works for the inter- 
est of the city.” 

The wife of a young industrial engineer: 
“TJ don’t think they are working for the good of 
the city because there hasn’t been that much 
notable improvement. There may be some that 
do, but not many.” 


The wife of a factory worker: ‘I think some 
of them work for themselves rather than the 
city. They want everything for themselves and 
to heck with you.” 

A state official: ‘‘We have a number of 
wealthy people with influence who are public- 
minded in this city. We have many dollar-a- 
year men.” 


A skilled laborer: “A good many of them 


will have in mind their own good. That’s 
what we all do. We help ourselves first.” 


A stock clerk: “TI expect they are basically 
selfish. They think what’s good for themselves 
is good for the city.” 


A research engineer: “If a person doesn’t 
work for the good of the city, he is going to 
lose his business. I think in most cases it is a 
case of being more interested in their own good 
—these so-called socialites you see doing good 
and all. I think most of them do it just to get 
their names in the paper.” 


A university student: “You never hear of 
them doing anything for the city or supporting 
anything for the city.” 


Many of these are rather damning com- 
ments. We must look at the characteristics 
of Mediana leaders as given in Table 46 to 
see whether these facts help to explain the 
situation. There are several striking differ- 
ences between the leadership group in Me- 
diana and that in the average city: first, 
they are less frequently big businessmen; 
second, they do not have so deep roots in 
the community as usual—there are more 
bachelors among them, and very few of 
them were born in Mediana; third, they are 
predominantly Protestants. The first may 
be explained by the fact that Mediana has 
chiefly small, rather than large, industrial 
plants; and the last is certainly explained by 
the relatively small Catholic population. 
The second, however, is probably of some 
significance. It may be that Mediana suffers 


from the opposite malady from Bordertown. 
In the latter the leadership appears to be 
ingrown; perhaps in Mediana the leaders do 
not have to a sufficient degree the under- 
standing of the community and its problems 
that comes from long acquaintance. Or, to 
state it in reverse: Perhaps the natives of 
Mediana who are most important in the 
community and in whom the people would 
have confidence are not shouldering their 
share of community responsibility. A sur- 
prising result is that given in Item 50(L). 
With the relative lack of native sons in the 
leadership group one would expect that 
Mediana leaders would answer more fre- 
quently than leaders in other cities that 
there had been new blood in the leadership 
group, but they do not. A reading of the 
leader interviews makes me suspect that 
these men, coming in from less complacent 
communities, were “naturals” for participa- 
tion in civic affairs when they were relatively 
young. They obtained leading positions be- 
fore the last war and grew into an unusually 
closely knit group into which it is difficult 
for younger men to break. In one of the 
leader interviews it is suggested that new 
blood is carefully “screened” before it is 
admitted. 

Further light on the leadership situation 
is given in Table 47, in which the attitudes 
of the leaders and the public toward the 
community and its problems are compared. 
There is a little more than the average di- 
vergence between the two groups on these 
four questions: .52 per question compared 
to .46 in the average city. The difference is 
largely due to the greater than usual opti- 
mism of the leaders with respect to group 
relations in Mediana. They evidently are 
not aware of the strained Negro-white situa- 
tion in anything like the same degree as is 
the cross-section. But on other points the 
leaders seem to be fairly realistic. Since, 
however, this is one of the most crucial ob- 
stacles to the moral integration of the city, 
unrealism at this point is a definite defect in 
leadership. 

We now turn to a consideration of the 
hypothesis that the activities of organiza- 
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tions in Mediana have something to do with 
its low moral integration. As we note the 
views of the leaders and the cross-section on 
this matter, we may find other clues to the 


ineffectiveness of the leaders. Table 48 gives 
us the facts. 

With respect to the city government, two 
things stand out: the leaders are more criti- 


TABLE 46 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDIANA LEADERS 


! 


Mean of 


M 
odiana Four Cities 


34(L). Male.... 
35(L). Median age. 
36(L). Married..... 
37(L). Median years of education. 
38(L). Attended college....... 


39(L). Having incomes of more than $7,500. 
40(L). Having incomes other than salary. 


41(L). Occupation: 


79.2% | 88.5% 
5 

| 83.3% 79.0% 


83.3% 86.3% 
66.7% 71.4% 


Big businessman... .. 8.4% | 21.0% 
Small businessman... . | 25.0 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman 25.0 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker .| 20.9 15.9 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: | 
2-860. ..... 29.1 29.6 
ror and over.... | 45.8 50.4 
No answer and retired 16.7 | 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: | 
| | 87.5% 81.0% 
Catholic. ... | 17.7 
Jewish.... | 8.3 7.8 
44(L). Length of residence here: 
Less than 20 years. ... | 21.2% 
20 years and over but not since birth mo ie 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously.......| 12.5 37-9 
45(L). Where born? | 
In the same state but not in this city. , 48.4 22.1 
54.2 | 34-7 
In a foreign country. 0.0 _— 
406(L). How did you first get started in community al-| 
fairs? (Special index)* | 
Awareness of problems and interest therein. .| 104 | 85 
Friends inducted him. . 104 | 116 
For business or political reasons. 32 40 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office 16.8% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, 
service organizations, or professional groups. . .. | 58.3 66.5 
49(L). Median of time devoted to commu-; 
50(L). Has there been new “blood in the leadership! 
51(L). Why is that? | 
Those with vested interests hold on...... 20.8% 24.2% 
Old leaders not challenged by new. . ct S28 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up. . . | 2 6.3 
Younger men getting interested... . 33.3 42.4 
Don’t know and no answer.... 29.2 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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cal than the cross-section and the public _ the leader interviews make clear is that the 
tends to believe that the city officials are city is seriously in need of greater revenue. 
better than the various city departments. A state law puts a ceiling on the tax rate, 
Mayor Jackson, for instance, received sev- which can be raised only if 65 per cent of the 
eral favorable comments. One point that voters acquiesce. This Mediana citizens 


TABLE 47 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN MEDIANA 


Mean of 
Motions Four Cities 
32(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?....... bicataite Nod muh 2.92 3.21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city?...................... 3-32 3-73 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
533(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 
most problems here? (High score=less important)...................... 2.48 3.70 
34(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less es than] 
most problems here? (High score=less important). . ..| 3-81 4.19 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?....... isitscd 4.17 3.88 
TABLE 48 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MEDIANA ORGANIZATIONS 
Mediana 


Four Cities 


56(C). Is the city government good?. | 3.93 3.56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?...................... mee 3.67 3.69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general good? 3.81 3.43 
58(C). Detailed reactions to city officials: 
No criticism. 57-6% 
Interested only i in self- -perpetuation. . ane ma ‘ 3 
Miscellaneous answers and no answer...... 2 30.7 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized........................ 63.1% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized........................ 33-3% 55.7% 


60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?.... 4 
60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?. .. 3 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here?.....................00 000005 4.05 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the! 


wk onws 


62(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the! 
63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good job?.................. 4.64 4.30 
63(L). How about the welfare 3.00 4.00 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole?. 3.98 4.40 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole? 4.13 4.10 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?.... 2.50 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better > pe ee | 3.35 2.80 
66(L). What kind of job are the service organizations, business clubs, and civic 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?... . 3-91 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city? 4.08 4. ra 
3-53 3.80 


68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community institutions. ...... | 
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have been unwilling to do. The result is that 
city departments, especially fire and police 
(in which a forty-hour week has recently 
been adopted), are greatly understaffed, and 
the schools have been inadequately sup- 
ported. At the time of the survey the pro- 
posal was being made that the city adopt a 
local income tax. A group of leading citizens, 
forming themselves into the Metropolitan 
Committee, had recently conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for the approval of a bond 
issue to provide funds for new schools. 

Cross-section comments with respect to 
city departments and officials follow: 


A plumber states: “T haven’t any complaints 
about the police. They have a big job on their 
hands. There’s not enough of them. That’s the 
chief trouble.” 


The wife of a machinist: ‘The fire depart- 
ment is O.K. I can’t say a thing about them. 
They seem to do their job. But the police are 
not up to standard by any means. There was 
an accident over here, and it took the cruiser 
ages to get there, and the people booed the 
officers when they got there, and they never 
did a thing. The juvenile court is the biggest 
pain in the neck that ever hit Mediana. The 
police can’t do anything with the boys they pick 
up—the court sets them free. The police pay 
attention to little things but aren’t there when 
the big things happen. The police are handi- 
capped by the court. There should be some- 
thing to protect the policemen.”’ Speaking of 
officials: ‘It looks like they’re in for the money 
they can get out of it. All people need to do is to 
have a little money to change the laws.” 


A married waitress: “People with money 
don’t have to face the courts.” 


A widowed secretary: “‘The police are won- 
derful. We have a safety director, and he 
directs things. We have all different kinds of 
squadrons—motorcycle, homicide, etc.’’ Speak- 
ing of officials: “Mayor Jackson is a very active 
man. People like him very much.” 


A research engineer: ““The police are efficient 
with the men they have, but they don’t have 
nearly as many men as they need. The mayor 
and councilmen probably don’t care much 
what happens as long as they stay in office. The 
heads of the service departments—water, 
electricity, police, and fire—they’re under 


civil service, and I think they are interested in 
doing a good job.” 


A rubber worker: ‘“The former administra- 
tion wouldn’t haul the trash and garbage and 
the city had lots of rats. The present adminis- 
tration collects regularly to try to make the 
city clean.” 

A university student: ‘‘There are portions of 
the city which haven’t the same improvements 
as other parts—that’s the colored section. They 
don’t get as good fire and police protection.” 


A Negro housewife: “There are always 
newspaper articles where the judges weren’t 
fair. People become discouraged along this 
line. Sometimes they get the same treatment 
from the police force, but there is a little 
prejudice when it comes to races.” 


A state official, speaking of city officials: 
“T’m personally acquainted with all of them, 
and they are all gentlemen.” 


The evidence on the schools of Mediana 
is very consistent. Both leaders and public 
tend to be more critical than the corre- 
sponding groups in the average city. The 
leaders are particularly critical with respect 
to the schools’ effectiveness in teaching the 
children to take an interest in civic affairs. 
All shades of opinion are expressed by cross- 
section respondents: 


The wife of a salesman says: ‘Most of our 
schools are very overcrowded. There are not 
enough teachers. They do well with what they 
have. When I was in high school, we went down 
to the city council and sat in that, and we also 
went down to the state house. In city govern- 
ment classes they discuss a lot of things of 
interest in public affairs.” 


A machinist’s wife [somewhat voluble!]: “I 
think there’s too much foolishness in them. I’m 
in with the schools all the time, and I can see 
what happens. The Catholic schools have good 
common sense. But the public schools have a 
radio, movies, and drawing in every room. Kids 
don’t learn fast enough. There’s too much 
time wasted. No strictness. They need more 
arithmetic, geography, and spelling than all 
this drawing and art and crayon work. I can’t 
see no sense in it. There’s a difference in the 
teachers too. They’re poorer grade now. They 
don’t take an interest in the kids. If a kid gets 
the stuff in school, O.K. If he doesn’t, that’s 
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his hard luck. They don’t want to stay after 
school to help.” 

A carpenter: “I guess they are as good as 
any in the United States.” Speaking of interest- 
ing the children in civic affairs: “They take 
them to different places like the art building 
and different institutions of that kind—the 
institutions for the blind and all.” 


A university student: “I don’t think they 
are up to par to schools in other cities. The 
public’s not willing to put out the money to 
improve them. The teachers aren’t good because 
the pay isn’t high enough to attract people of 
high caliber.” On the matter of inculcating 
civic interest: ‘““They have eighth-grade civics 
which takes in a lot about government and in 
the twelfth grade they have American Democ- 
racy, which impresses that you must have an 
interest in your city.” 


Other comments on the last point: 


A state official: ‘They study the various 
bills, and they study about politics and the 
various parties’ planks.” 

A rubber worker: “I don’t believe they do 
[teach them to take an interest]. At least the 
children don’t say much about it.” 

A widowed secretary: ‘They take surveys 
all the time. They take the children around to 
different plants and mills. You often see a group 
of children going about different places around 
town. Each child writes an essay about what 
he learned in the survey.” 


The most striking contrast in the whole 
Mediana picture between the public and 
the leadership group is on the matter of the 
welfare agencies. Cross-section respondents 
are almost unanimous in their approval, 
while the leaders are much less favorable 
than their counterparts in the average city. 
It is interesting, however, that the chief 
reason for the leaders’ lukewarmness is that 
they believe the welfare agencies are not well 
enough supported and are therefore under- 
staffed. What few adverse criticisms the 
public makes are of the Community Chest. 
It would appear that the leaders are identi- 
fied with the Community Chest and deplore 
its lack of support, while the public have 
occasional doubts as to its efficacy. A few 
cross-section comments are illuminating: 
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A young engineer: “Well, I don’t think much 
of any community fund. There’s too much 
graft. I was in the army, so I don’t think much 
of the Red Cross. The Charity News and the 
Salvation Army are doing a good job. So is the 
Children’s Hospital. In general, they are doing 
a good job, with the exception of the drives.” 


A rubber worker: “I personally am in con- 
tact with two of them, and they do a very 
good job, looking after everyone who needs it.” 


A Negro wife of a furniture worker: “There 
are too many snobbish people in charge of 
these agencies.” 


The office manager of a milk company: 
“During the depression I knew numbers of 
families who needed aid and weren’t given 
any, while other families in better circum- 
stances got it. I’ve never seen published ac- 
counts of what the Community Chest funds 
are used for. It should be published in the 
paper every year.” 

The wife of a salesman: “The public nurses 
come to check up whenever there is a con- 
tagious disease in the neighborhood. They’re 
wonderful. They help out all they can and are 
really very nice.” 

A stock clerk: “I don’t notice the poverty 
here as in big cities, so I suppose they are 
doing a good job.”’ 

Our outspoken machinist’s wife: ‘Some help 
the poor class of people out. The Community 
Chest isn’t any good. They just don’t help 
people. They just cover up what they get to 
keep it. The Salvation Army, now, does a fine 
job. They do a wonderful line of work for the 
people. They give them clothes and shelter, 
and they even took an old room and put ma- 
chines in it so the boys would have some place 
to go and work. My son used to go there a lot.” 


We have found in other cities that the 
churches probably have a significant influ- 
ence on the moral integration of the com- 
munity. In Mediana the cross-section re- 
spondents are less favorable to the contribu- 
tion of the churches in this respect than in 
the average city. Furthermore, they do not 
go to church as much as our respondents in 
the other communities. Mediana leaders, 
on the other hand, take a more favorable 
view. The chief difference is that the leaders 
have a greater belief in the working-together 
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of the different denominations. The cross- 
section respondents rarely mention this 
aspect of the matter: 


The wife of a factory worker: “I guess the 
churches are just like everything else. They’re 
trying to do everything they can to hold their 
own people and connections up. They’re mostly 
interested in themselves.” 


A skilled laborer: “They try to get every- 
body in church. They do a lot of visiting among 
the poor. They contact people in the neighbor- 
hood, and, if anybody is in need, they help 
him out.” 


The wife of a salesman: ‘‘The bigger churches 
might [work for the good of the city], but the 
smaller churches are just for their own com- 
munity, and I don’t think they’re too active 
in the city.” 


A young unemployed Negro: “I think most 
of them are active. They try to ‘get people to 
vote, and groups discuss and do things to help 
the city in general.” 


A contractor: “I don’t believe the churches 
work so much for that end. Maybe they do, but 
it seems to me they don’t.” 


The wife of an accounting clerk: “I think 
they preach now on the public good more than 
they used to, but on the average I think they 
stick to their ministry.” 


A second-grade teacher: “Some of the 
churches tried to help out with the housing 
situation when the G.I.’s first came home. And 
they did a lot during the war to entertain the 
boys.” 

A university student: “Well, every church, 
or quite a few churches, have funds which con- 
tribute to needy families; and quite a few 
pastors are connected with city matters and 
that sort of thing, I believe. You know, the 
pastors serve on various committees working 
in the city.” 


Unions are better regarded in Mediana 
for their contribution to the welfare of the 
community than in any of the other three 
cities. There is no evidence that is conclusive 
on the point, but one of the leaders makes 
the shrewd observation that, because the 
city has had few large factories, the power 
of the unions has not been so great in Medi- 
ana as in most cities. It is very likely that 


there is not the fear of them here that has 
been so noticeable in most American cities 
since the CIO was formed. Another possible 
reason for the more favorable reactions is 
that Mediana is not so heavily Republican 
in its sympathies as Gorge City and Belle- 
vue, nor so paternalistically oriented as Bor- 
dertown. There is no positive evidence that 
the unions in Mediana are more community- 
minded than elsewhere. A few comments 
show the range of attitudes found among 
the cross-section: 


A state official says: “I will say that the 
unions are looking after their own. They are a 
good thing, though. The CIO has gone way 
too far, though.” 


A clerk: “They’re trying to protect them- 
selves and their jobs. They’re trying to work 
for the common good, but they wouldn’t help 
the community at a cost to themselves.” 


A research engineer: ‘“The unions hereabouts 
are the same as unions everywhere—always 
everything for themselves and more too.” 


A contractor: ‘They are interested in keep- 
ing unions strong always of course, but in 
Mediana they have the city interest in mind too, 
and are willing to take a part in its work.” 


Wife of a boilermaker’s helper: “I think 
they’re working to make it a better city. If it 
wasn’t for the unions, the workingman wouldn’t 
be making a living in the city of Mediana. ” 

A university student: “I’m a member of a 
union, much against my will, and they don’t 
give a damn, and I imagine that’s much the 
way they are here too.” 


The somewhat lower rating than average 
given to the luncheon clubs and other similar 
groups by the leaders in Mediana reflects a 
belief among some that they represent spe- 
cial interests more than the community as 
a whole. 

There is essential agreement between the 
public and the leaders concerning the news- 
papers of Mediana, and the rating given 
them by both groups is close to the mean for 
the four cities. There is not the problem here 
that there is in the other three cities of the 
same interests owning all the local papers. 
Mediana has three, of which two are owned 
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by one family. These were criticized by one 
or two leaders for provincialism. The other 
paper, the Post, is a member of a national 
chain. Typical cross-section comments fol- 
low: 


A married waitress states: “I think the 
Post is O.K. It prints the truth no matter who 
gets hurt.” 


A Negro housewife: “They think more of 
advertisements (I expect to find them on the 
front page some day) and money than benefit 
to the city.” 


A second-grade teacher: ‘‘One thing they do 
I think is very fine. They’re not allowed to 
print if a man’s Negro or white if he gets into 
trouble.”’ 


A carpenter: ‘They don’t favor anybody. 
The papers put out the truth and try to keep 
the city in order.” 


A clerk: “The Sun seems to be working for 
the conservative good of the city and state.” 


An office manager: “The newspapers do 
the most good they can for the politicians. We 
have a newspaper setup where one leading 
paper is on one side and the other on the other 
side. They work for their own issues, not for 
the good of the city.” 


A Negro housewife: “The Times [a Negro 
paper] tries to fight for race betterment.” 


A university student: “I think they are doing 
what is best for the city. They publicize things 
like the Community Chest. They give detailed 
reports on how the drive is progressing each 
day. When the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
trying to raise money, we heard about it every 
day in the papers.” 

A rubber worker: “If they see something 
wrong with the city, they put it on the front 
page, and, when it’s corrected, they point that 
out too. The Post especially does that.” 


The coder’s over-all rating of the cross- 
section’s confidence in Mediana institutions 


seems a little severe unless it is assumed that 
differential weighting was given to them. 
For purposes of moral integration it is prob- 
ably true that the schools and the churches 
are particularly important, and, with respect 
to these, the showing of Mediana is not 
good. But the newspapers, the welfare agen- 
cies, and some aspects of the city govern- 
ment seem at least satisfactory. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether great causal impor- 
tance can be assigned to the activities of 
organizations in accounting for Mediana’s 
low moral integration. 

Our evidence, while indicating that both 
leadership and the activities of organizations 
are probably somewhat inferior to the aver- 
age city, certainly does not reveal them to 
be so inadequate as to account for Mediana’s 
poor showing in moral integration. But the 
evidence does point to another factor that 
was not considered in our original research 
plan. Over and over again terms like ‘“‘com- 
placency,” ‘“‘provincialism,” and ‘“over- 
grown country town” occur in the inter- 
views. Such comments were rarely made in 
any of the other three cities. It would there- 
fore appear that the rank and file of the 
population have not been so sensitive to the 
needs of a modern city as have those in 
other communities of the same size. The high 
rates of adult crime, for instance, seem not 
to have given rise to as much concern as has 
the success of the university football team. 
There are probably several reasons for this 
civic complacency. One is the rural back- 
ground of many of the people. Another may 
be that the small-scale character of most 
businesses has fostered a small-town orien- 
tation. Perhaps most important of all is that 
Mediana did not have to meet a severe crisis 
during the depression. This, no doubt, lulled 
the inhabitants into a false belief that all 
was well with their world. 


CHAPTER X 


MORAL INTEGRATION AND INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION 


HEN the survey research was under- 

taken, it was assumed that friendli- 
ness among the people of a community 
would be very closely associated with moral 
integration. It seemed probable that the 
striving for the realization of common ends 
and values would have fellow-feeling as a 
by-product, or, conversely, that fellow-feel- 
ing would tend to lead to a sharing of com- 
mon ends and values. It therefore came as 
quite a shock to discover, when the results 


four cities is placed between the columns for 
the two well-integrated and the two poorly 
integrated cities in order to facilitate 
comparison. 

The evidence on moral integration pre- 
sented in Table 49 comes as no surprise to 
the readers of the preceding four chapters. 
The cities are shown to have the standing 
that we have assigned to them: Bellevue 
above the others, Gorge City next, and Bor- 
dertown and Mediana about equal and well 


| 


TABLE 49 
MORAL INTEGRATION AND INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION FOR FOUR CITIES 
| | 
| Bellevue | | Mediana 
Mean of fifteen index items showing] | 
moral integration*.................. | 3.67 3-54 3.49 | 2.29 3.37 
Mean of five percentage items showing) 
moral integrationt......... 45.5% 43-55% | 36.4% | 37.6% 
Score on Item 23, “Is this a friendly city| 
4.67 4.03 4.50 4.80 | 4.48 


* For a listing of these items see the upper part of Fig. 2in chap. v. 
t For a listing of these items see the lower part of Fig. 2 in chap. v. 


came in, that there seemed to be no neces- 
sary relation between the two things. This 
finding has seemed so interesting to me that 
I am giving a separate chapter to a consid- 
eration of what was found. It does not form 
a part of the analysis of the causes of moral 
integration, and in this sense is somewhat 
out of place here, but it does shed new light 
on the character and scope of moral integra- 
tion. 

The simplest way to see the relation be- 
tween the two aspects of what may be called 
social integration is to contrast averages for 
the four cities on the items showing moral 
integration with the scores on the single 
question, “Is this a friendly city to live in?” 
Table 49 gives these data. The mean of the 


below the mean. On interpersonal integra- 
tion the order is quite different. Gorge City 
is definitely the least friendly of the four, 
and Mediana is less friendly than Border- 
town. The differences between Bellevue and 
Bordertown and Bellevue and Mediana are 
not significant. These data show that the 
relation between moral and interpersonal 
integration is not close. 

The objection might be made that I have 
used only one item to represent interper- 
sonal integration and that the items dealing 
with neighborly feeling also should have 
been incorporated in the score for each city. 
The reason that this was not done is that, 
as the reader will recall, neighborly feeling 
was found to be a different dimension from 
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city-wide friendliness. In Bellevue and 
Gorge City particularly these two proved to 
be quite independent of each other. Since we 
are concerned with the nature of the city as 
a whole, it seemed inappropriate to use the 
data on neighborly feeling. It is of interest, 
however, that analysis has shown that the 
relation between neighborly feeling and the 
moral integration of a city is not a close one 
either. 

Since four cities do not give a good basis 
for establishing a precise relationship be- 
tween two variables, I determined to use the 
scores of the 408 individuals in the cross- 
section samples to determine the relation- 
ship. The score of each individual on Item 
23, “Is this a friendly city to live in?” was 
correlated with a composite score for the 
same person on five items bearing upon 
moral integration.’ These five items were: 
Item 

3. Do most people think it is a good place to 
live? 

6. Do young people get into trouble much 
here? 

. Are citizens law-abiding? 

11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in 
the community. 

17. Is there much trouble among different 
races, nationalities, and religions? 


Correlation coefficients were thus obtained 
between moral and interpersonal integration 
for each of the four cities and for all four 
cities as a single universe. These are given 
in Table 50. The mean of the correlation 
coefficients of the four cities is added for 
comparative purposes. 

The relationships shown are quite weak, 
since the degree to which the two types of in- 
tegration have common elements is really 
indicated by the squares of the coefficients 
given. It is clear that the relation between 
the two variables in the morally well-in- 
tegrated cities is less significant than in the 
poorly integrated cities. If it is assumed that 
this difference represents a difference in the 
objective situation in the two types of cities, 

*See Appendix VI for the computation of this 


score, for a test of its reliability, and for a fuller ex- 
position of the results obtained with it. 


then we must conclude that a general, over- 
all concept of social integration is more ap- 
plicable to Bordertown and Mediana than 
to Bellevue and Gorge City. This would 
mean that in the poorly integrated cities 
moral integration is somehow more de- 
pendent upon friendship o~ that friendship 
is more dependent upon moral integration. 
However, there is another possibility. It 
may be that the difference between the two 
sets of cities is a difference in the ability of 
the respondents to discriminate and analyze 
the situation. On this supposition Bellevue 
and Gorge City show less linkage between 
the two types of integration, because their 


TABLE 50 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF MORAL 
INTEGRATION AND INTERPERSONAL 


INTEGRATION 

All four cities as a single uni- 

+ .34 
+.57 
Mean of four cities........... + .43 


citizens can abstract them more readily 
when questioned. Since, however, it would 
seem that this ability would be closely re- 
lated to education, and since the number of 
years of schooling among the respondents 
of the two sets of cities was almost the same, 
we cannot give much weight to this inter- 
pretation. We must conclude that life in 
Bordertown and Mediana is less differen- 
tiated, perhaps less evolved, than that in 
Gorge City and Bellevue. It is in point to 
remember that one respondent referred to 
Bordertown as “an overgrown country 
town” and that several made similar re- 
marks about Mediana. 

The possession of a single score represent- 
ing the moral integration of his city in the 
mind of each respondent enables us to check 
our former calculations and to make some 
new ones. Table 51 gives two series of scores, 
and another is given in Appendix VI. We 
see from the table that our rating on moral 
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integration for the four cities is again con- 
firmed, but, what is more interesting, we 
find that there is greater spread of opinion 
among respondents with respect to the 
moral status of their community in some 
cities than in others. Bellevue and Mediana 
people see more eye to eye on the matter 
than do Gorge City and Bordertown people. 
This fits very neatly with what we have said 
earlier about the social segmentation of 
Gorge City and the conflict of northern and 
southern points of view in Bordertown. 

We may sum up the position of each city 
as follows: Bellevue is a very well-integrated 
city, and its people tend to agree on its level 


ment about the city’s moral integration. 
This finding casts serious doubt upon the 
validity of the high friendliness score of 
Bordertown. Colleagues have suggested that 
the Bordertown answers to the question, “Is 
this a friendly city to live in?” represent a 
southern stereotype rather than reality. 
They call attention to the traditional em- 
phasis in the South on matters which might 
create such a stereotype, like hospitality, 
social ritual, even paternalism. But they 
doubt that these traits function much to 
produce real friendliness among the ele- 
ments of the population in a city so large 
and heterogeneous as Bordertown. Another 


TABLE 51 
MORAL INTEGRATION SCORES FOR FOUR CITIES 
Belle- Gorge Mean of Border- 
vue City Four town Mediana 
Mean of individual scores*..........| 113. 110.9 106.2 100.5 100.5 
Standard deviation of individualscoresf| 18.3 20.4 19.7 21.0 19.2 


* Differences between the two high cities and the two low cities are significant. 
t The following differences are significant: between Bellevue and Gorge City, between Bellevue and Border- 


town, and between Mediana and Bordertown. 


of integration; Gorge City is morally well 
integrated, but its people show considerable 
variation in their judgment of the matter; 
Bordertown is poorly integrated, and its 
people tend to disagree about its level of in- 
tegration; and Mediana is poorly integrated 
morally, but its people show a fairly high 
degree of agreement. 

If we now refer back to the results on 
city-wide interpersonal integration as re- 
vealed by the answers to the question, “Is 
this a friendly city to live in?” we find in- 
teresting relationships to these new data. 
Bellevue, Gorge City, and Mediana square 
with common sense. In Bellevue friendliness 
goes with agreement about the level of 
moral integration, and in Gorge City com- 
parative unfriendliness goes with lack of 
agreement. Mediana (appropriately!) seems 
to hold an intermediate position in both 
respects. But Bordertown presents a flat 
contradiction to the trend in the other cities. 
Here friendliness goes with lack of agree- 


possible explanation would be—and per- 
haps this is another way of saying the same 
thing—that friendliness is a more superficial 
trait in Bordertown than in the other three 
cities and does not lead to exchange of 
views on those matters that are related to 
a city’s moral integration. 

I am inclined to favor still a third ex- 
planation. A reading of the Bordertown in- 
terviews has convinced me that the white 
and Negro groups there live so largely in 
their own social worlds that they did not 
refer the question, “Is this a friendly city to 
live in?’’ to the city as a whole but to their 
racial segments of it. Hence the high friend- 
ship score of Bordertown does not contra- 
dict the hypothesis that agreement about 
moral integration and degree of friendliness 
are positively related, because Bordertown’s 
friendliness score is spurious. Two distinct 
social worlds with high friendliness within 
each are compatible with disagreement 
about moral integration. Each group may 
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look at the matter from its own perspec- 
tive. 

If this explanation takes care of the seem- 
ingly exceptional case of Bordertown, we 
can formulate our conclusions about moral 
and interpersonal integration as follows: 
They are two quite different dimensions, 
but the degree of agreement among the 
members of the population of a city concern- 
ing that city’s level of moral integration 
tends to be a function of interpersonal in- 
tegration. People can be friendly with one 
another without taking much responsibility 
for their common life, but, the friendlier 
they are, the more they are likely to see eye 
to eye concerning the nature of that com- 


mon life. Though we may be surprised at 
the former conclusion, since in small groups 
intimacy and responsibility usually go to- 
gether, the latter conclusion seems emi- 
nently reasonable, since, the greater the in- 
terpersonal integration, the wider the com- 
mon basis of experience. The upshot of the 
whole matter seems to be that in very large 
groups like cities friendliness functions to 
produce a shared point of view but does not 
necessarily produce a shared moral effort. 
The reason that it does not is probably that 
in large social wholes both moral leadership 
and effective social organizations are neces- 
sary to carry out the shared viewpoint of 
the citizenry. 
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CHAPTER XI 


NEW LIGHT ON POPULATION FACTORS 


HE survey results give us an oppor- 

tunity to explore the relations between 
population factors and moral integration 
further than was possible in the earlier 
statistical investigations. In the survey 
data on the cross-sections we have informa- 
tion on people of different ages, occupations, 
incomes, religions, nationalities and races, 
of different lengths of residence in the com- 
munity, and of schooling. We can determine 
how much the members of each category 
participate in community affairs and how 
they feel about such participation. Instead 
of drawing inferences concerning the impor- 
tance of heterogeneity and mobility for 
moral integration from a comparison of 
cities as wholes, we can draw inferences from 
a comparison of the attitudes of those who 
make up the heterogeneous categories or 
who represent different degrees of settled- 
ness. 

Before going into the population factors 
that were found to be most significant earlier 
—mobility and racial and national heteroge- 
neity—we will look at some factors that we 
had no opportunity to deal with then be- 
cause we did not have suitable data.The 
first of these is age. Cities differ so little in 
the age distributions of their populations 
that we could not discover the relation be- 
tween age and moral integration by a com- 
parison of cities as wholes. Now, however, 
we can look at the attitudes of people of dif- 
ferent ages toward the community in 
which they live. 

In Table 52, as in the subsequent tables 
in this chapter, the single question, ‘Do 
you feel that you are doing as much for the 
community as you want to, or should you be 
taking a more active part?” is used to meas- 
ure the degree to which the person helps to 
make his city a morally integrated one. The 


answers to this question were coded in four 
categories: 


1. Doing something now; should be doing more. 
2. Doing something now; cannot or should not 
do more. 
. Doing nothing now; should do more. 
4. Doing nothing now; cannot or should not do 
more. 


w 


Values were assigned to these answers in 
descending order. It is obvious that older 
people, because of the waning of their vital- 
TABLE 52* 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND AGE 


| 


Acre Grovur 

55 and 

21-34 | 35-54 | “Over 
Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 

more active part?....... 2.50 | 2.77 | 2.30 


__ *In the tables of this chapter dealing with survey results 
differences of the magnitude of .10, roughly, are significant. 


ity, could not be expected to score as highly 
as younger people. However, it is significant 
that the 35-54 age group makes a better 
showing than the 21-34 age group. This 
probably reflects both a greater sense of be- 
longing because of a longer period of resi- 
dence and a greater concern for community 
institutions because their children are grow- 
ing up. 

The general conclusion from the age data 
—that the moral order of a community is 
shared more completely by middle-aged 
people than by any other group—is sup- 
ported by crime statistics, by the meager 
evidences available on community partici- 
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pation, and by common observation. Since 
the age distribution of the population of a 
community is quite beyond the control of 
any official or unofficial agency, this conclu- 
sion is of little practical significance for the 
improvement of moral integration. All that 
agencies can try to do is to accelerate the 
process of incorporation into the community 
among younger people and to try to main- 
tain the active participation of middle-aged 
people as they pass into the older age group. 

Another variable that can be related to 
moral integration is income. The results 
shown in Table 53 would be expected. The 


TABLE 53 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND INCOME 


Famity IncoME 


Less $3,000 
than and 
$3,000 Over 


Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as 
you want to, or should you be 
be taking a more active part?...| 2.43 | 2.81 


families with higher incomes participate 
more fully in community affairs. It is per- 
haps surprising that the difference is not 
larger than it is. When one considers the 
greater security of the higher-income fami- 
lies and the greater leisure of the wives, one 
would expect that such families would 
show an even more marked superiority in 
their participation. 

We must point out that these results with 
respect to income do not contradict the find- 
ing in chapter iii that income is not a cause 
of differences in moral integration among 
cities as wholes. Each city is in great meas- 
ure a world unto itself. In every community 
the people with larger incomes identify 
themselves with the city to a greater extent 
than do those with smaller incomes. But a 
city with a higher average income does not 
necessarily knit itself more closely together 
than one with a lower average income. The 


feeling of security and the opportunities for 
community participation are relative mat- 
ters. It is not a family’s absolute income 
which determines their level but its com- 
parative income. The truth is probably 
that those with higher status tend to be 
more closely identified with the community 
than those with lower status and that rela- 
tive income is important for status. 

In chapter iii we discussed the relation 
of the occupational pattern of a community 
to its moral integration but were unable to 
come to any definite conclusions on the sub- 
ject. Our survey data enable us to approach 
closer to the problem. For this purpose the 
breakdown by occupation and sex has been 
used as shown in Table 54. Retired persons, 
students, and others who did not fit the 
categories listed were omitted. The small 
number of white-collar males and of un- 
skilled and service males, seventeen and 
eleven, respectively, rob these columns of 
reliability. 

Several tentative conclusions can be 
drawn from this table. The general level of 
participation in community affairs is re- 
markably similar in the two sex groups taken 
as wholes. However, those in higher occupa- 
tions definitely do particpate more. As be- 
tween housewives and employed women, 
the former participate more. This may be in 
part a matter of greater opportunity and in 
part a matter of greater interest because of 
more children (few employed women were 
married). 

Because the occupational structure of 
cities is very much the same all over the 
country and because voluntary efforts could 
do little to change it, the only practical 
value of Table 54 is to indicate which groups 
need to be encouraged to take a larger role 
in community-centered efforts. 

We have not heretofore had occasion to 
mention the amount of schooling that the 
people of a city have had as a causal factor 
in moral integration. This was not discussed 
in chapter ii, because inspection of the cen- 
sus data on the subject showed that there 
was no general tendency for the better- 
integrated cities to be composed of persons 
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with more schooling. This is not surprising 
when one recalls that the traditionally cen- 
tral objective in American education has 
been the individualistic one of equipping 
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tained in our survey data is that between 
moral integration and political behavior. All 
respondents were asked how they voted in 
the last election (1947). Only a handful were 


TABLE 54 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND OCCUPATION 


MEN WomeEN 
Business Skilled 
and White and Unskilled Em- House- 
All and All 
Profes- | Collar Semi- ployed wives 
Service 
sional skilled 
Do you feel that you are doing as 
as much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 
more active part?.............. 2.63 2.84 3.20 2.56 1.55 2.62 2.56 2.66 
TABLE 55 
MORAL INTEGRATION AND SCHOOLING IN FOUR CITIES 
Bellevue Gorge City Bordertown Mediana 
Moral integration index from statistical study (1940) . 17.0 19.0 7.7 8.0 
Moral integration index from statistical study (1946-47) 16.5 18.7 6.9 9.1 
Moral integration index from survey research (1947) 
Median number of years of school completed, popula- 
tion 25 years of age and over (1940).............. 8.9 8.6 8.4 9.4 
the person to make his own way in life. 
Pp y TABLE 56 


Relatively little emphasis has been placed 
upon common goals. Table 55 shows that 
the 1940 figure on years of schooling for the 
four cities studied bears no direct relation 
to the scores on moral integration. 

It is quite possible, however, that, al- 
though schooling is not a causal factor in 
moral integration as between cities, persons 
in a given city who have more schooling 
share the moral order of that community 
more effectively than those with less school- 
ing. Table 56 indicates that this is indeed 
the fact. The high position of the well edu- 
cated is hopeful for our American society 
today. Those with the most insight into our 
problems do pitch in and attempt to cope 
with them. 

An interesting relationship that is con- 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND SCHOOLING 


| YEARS OF SCHOOLING 


8 or Over 
Less 12 
Do you feel that you are do-| 
ing as much for the com-} 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 
more active part?........ 2.33. | 2.49 | 2:09 


evasive in their replies. The scores of the 
three principal groups are given in Table 
57. It is striking that nonvoting is strongly 
linked with lack of interest in other kinds of 
community participation. 
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In our statistical studies we concluded 
that church membership was not a causal 
factor in making one city better than an- 
other. Our survey data give us no oppor- 
tunity to check this because church prefer- 
ence rather than membership was asked for, 
and practically everyone gave a preference. 
Our data, however, do enable us to make 
comparisons between those of different pref- 
erence. Table 58 gives the relationship to 
satisfaction with the community and to 
community participation. The differences 
are slight. That between Protestants and 
Catholics is not statistically significant. The 
higher score of the Jews may in part result 
from their attempts to demonstrate that 
they are not the narrow self-seekers that 
many Christians think them to be. 

These data on religious preference throw 
no light on the question whether American 
cities would be better integrated morally if 
the people adhered to a single faith. They 
show merely the adjustment of those of dif- 
ferent preference to a multifaith situation. 
Sociological theory inclines one to believe 
that religious differentiation is a handicap 
to moral integration, but it is a question 
that can only be answered when better data 
are collected and an adequate index of re- 
ligious differentiation has been developed. 
Meanwhile the practical loss is slight, since 
religious freedom is one of the cornerstones 
of our society. There is no likelihood of 
religious unity in this country for genera- 
tions to come. 

We have now dealt with various charac- 
teristics of the population which either were 
not investigated at all or did not appear to 
be significant in our earlier statistical work. 
We have noted that the relation of persons 
to the moral order of their community is 
differentiated according to age, occupation, 
income, amount of education, and religious 
preference. Two broad generalizations can 
be made with respect to these results: First, 
characteristics that appear of importance 
within a city are not always important be- 
tween cities. Thus the standard of living 
and the amount of education of persons ap- 
pear to affect their relative degree of moral 


incorporation into the community, but the 
general raising of the level of either of these 
in a city would not necessarily improve the 
moral integration of the city as a whole. 
Second, those characteristics that may be 
significant as between cities—age, occupa- 
tion, and religious preference—are so stable 
that there is little guidance here for prac- 
tical programs aiming at betterment. 


TABLE 57 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Voted | Did 
Demo-| Not 
cratic | Vote 


Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 
more active part?........ 2.84 | 2.85 | 2.15 


TABLE 58 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 


Prot- | Catho-| Jew- 

estant lic ish 
Do you feel that you are do- 
ing as much for the com- 
munity as you want to, or 
should you be taking a 

more active part?........ 2.55 | 2.58 | 2.69 


We are now ready to examine the con- 
tribution which the survey research has 
made to an understanding of some of those 
population factors that our statistical 
studies proved were causally important for 
moral integration—heterogeneity in terms 
of nationality and race, rental spread, and 
mobility of population. We do not treat 
two others—rate of city growth and per- 
centage of married women gainfully em- 
ployed—because we have no data bearing 
significantly upon them. 

Surprises are in store when we look at our 
data on nationality from the standpoint of 
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participation in community affairs. Table 
59 shows that the foreign-born score higher 
than the native-born. What does this mean? 
How are we to reconcile these scores with 
our notion that it is the foreign-born who 
are the disrupters of community order? In 
the first place, this notion of ours has been 
in considerable measure unfounded. Nu- 


TABLE 59 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND NATIONALITY 


Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 


merous studies have shown that it is the 
second generation of immigrant stock—the 
children who are confused by the conflict 
between Old World and New World cultures 
who are likely to develop into criminals. 
The first generation, to whom America has 
been the land of opportunity, have usually 
lived sober, hard-working lives, keeping 
within the confines of their language group 
and thus avoiding demoralization through 
cultural confusion. In the second place, 
most Americans have not realized their own 
responsibility for the misconduct of the 
foreign-born. When immigrants have failed 
to meet the moral standards of our society, 
it has frequently been a result of long frus- 
tration due to prejudice and discrimination 
upon the part of natives. The comments on 
Italians quoted in the chapters on Bellevue 
and Gorge City are in point. Finally, the 
results in Table 59 probably represent a 
greater sense of obligation among foreign- 
born than natives. They appreciate the op- 
portunity that this country has given them 
and feel that they should make a contribu- 
tion in return. 

We can perhaps obtain more light upon 
these matters by looking at the scores on 
two other questions. Table 60 gives the in- 


formation. The agreement between natives 
and foreign-born upon the amount of trou- 
ble among groups is in contrast with the 
greater belief of the foreign-born that there 
is less trouble in other cities. It seems that 
they retain a lasting myth about American 
life. Though they recognize that their own 
community is not quite what they had hoped 
for, they continue to believe that somewhere 
else the American dream is fulfilled. Na- 
tives, on the other hand, are realistic. They 
acknowledge the amount of trouble among 
groups that there is in the city in which 
they live, but, because of greater knowledge, 
they have fewer illusions that there is less 
somewhere else. 

The general picture which our data on 
nationality gives us is that the foreign-born 
do find satisfaction in American life, that 
they do participate in community affairs— 
or at least recognize their obligation to do so 
—and that many maintain their faith in 
America even in the face of prejudice. It 
would appear that the reasons why na- 
tionality differences make moral integration 
more difficult are two: the process of accul- 
turation in the second generation is de- 
moralizing for some and native Americans 


TABLE 60 
NATIONALITY AND GROUP RELATIONS 


Na For 
tive- | eign- 
born born 
Is there trouble here among people! | 
because they are of different races! 
or nationalities or religions?.......| 3.96*| 4.00 
How does it compare with other cities 


* In this table and in Tables 61 and 62 high scores indicate 
less trouble among groups than low scores. 


cause friction and conflict by their failure to 
understand and tolerate cultural differences. 

Race is undoubtedly the most important 
kind of population heterogeneity for the 
problem of moral integration in the United 
States. To Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
social scientist, it poses the great American 
dilemma, since our official creed concerning 
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human rights on the one hand and the be- 
havior of so many of us toward Negroes on 
the other are inconsistent.* He believes that 
TABLE 61 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND RACE 


White | Negro 


Do you feel that you are doing as 
much for the community as you 
want to, or should you be taking a 


e more active parts............. 2.55 | 2-68 Here the Negroes would not be afraid to an- 
swer frankly. As compared with the whites, 
TABLE 62 


RACE AND CONFLICT AMONG GROUPS 
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for Bordertown and perhaps for Mediana, 
but it would not be true for Bellevue and 
Gorge City because of their small Negro 
populations. We had therefore better confine 
our attention to Bordertown. It is evident 
that the Negroes in that city did not admit 
the existence of trouble any more than did 
the whites, even though they were interview- 
ed by members of their own race. Probably 
the indirect question which compares Border- 
town with other cities is more significant. 


White Negro 
Is there trouble here among people because they are of 
different races or nationalities or religions? 
How does it compare with other cities in this respect? 


this dilemma is essentially one in the na- 
tional conscience and that we will never 
escape from feelings of guilt until the action 
of all groups squares with our traditional 
beliefs. 

Table 61 gives the evidence with respect 
to race on the question we have been using 
to indicate the degree to which population 
segments share in the community’s moral 
order. It is evident that Negroes want to 
carry their share of community responsibil- 
ity and are even more inclined to participa- 
tion than are the whites. We have seen the 
same pattern in the religious and national 
minorities. Probably all are anxious so to 
conduct themselves that the majority can 
have no ground for criticism. 

Added information on the situation is ob- 
tained from the questions concerning con- 
flict among groups. The results on three of 
these are given in Tables 62 and 63. It is 
unsafe to assume that the chief factor being 
measured in Table 62 for all four cities is race 
telations. This would be a fair assumption 


t An American Dilemma (New York, 1944). 


they are significantly more critical of the 
situation in Bordertown. In general, the 
interviews show that the Negroes there are 
looking farther North. Indianapolis and 
Chicago, for instance, were mentioned as 
giving more opportunities for Negroes. 
Table 63 was constructed on the basis of 
the answers to the question, “‘What do you 
think should be done about the way differ- 
ent races and religions and nationalities get 
along together?” Besides the respondents 
who did not know, one-third of all in Border- 
town said nothing could be done, and large 
proportions of the respondents in the other 
cities (24-60 per cent) said that nothing 
needed to be done. As will be seen, the 
Negroes make more definite suggestions 
than do the members of any other group. 
Since in the answers to a preceding question 
it was obvious that most respondents were 
thinking of racial troubles when they dis- 
cussed trouble among groups, the data in 
Table 63 bear on that problem rather than 
upon friction among national or religious 
groups, 
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The reasons why racial heterogeneity is 
so destructive of moral integration in 
American cities are clearly apparent from 
this table. The dominant element in our 
society—native, white, and Protestant— 
relies more on segregation as a solution than 
on any other measure. It is obvious that, as 
well as alienating Negroes, such an attitude 
will alienate those whites who believe in 


quired by the young, just how it functions 
to distort American values, or what the 
chief points of friction are between racial 
groups. About all that our evidence does is 
to add a few marginal facts to the growing 
fund of knowledge on the subject that is 
being built up by social scientists. Perhaps 
the chief contribution of our data is in illu- 
minating the contrast between the willing- 


TABLE 63 


PERCENTAGES SUGGESTING DIFFERENT COURSES OF ACTION WITH RESPECT 
TO TROUBLE AMONG GROUPS 


RACE NATIONALITY RELIGION EDUCATION 

Native- |Foreign-| Prot- Cath- 8 Years| | Over12 

White | Negro born born estant olic Jewish or Less | Years Years 

More segregation...| 16.8 0.0 14.4 i 16.3 8.6 0.0 12.6 13.6 rr.2 

Less segregation. ... 2.3 17.9 5.4 5.8 5.0 0.0 2:0 5.8 10.2 
Positive educational 

program. ........ 9.0 23.1 10.9 2.9 10.8 25.0 4.6 13.0 16.3 
More individual tol- 

8.1 9.2 8.4 | 5.4 10.4 4.3 13.5 10.0 8.4 4.1 


different approaches. In other words, our 
society is sharply split on a question of 
social policy of the greatest moral impor- 
tance. Myrdal’s analysis of our American 
dilemma seems to be correct. 

One gleam of hope may be seen in the 
scores of the highly educated. These are 
with negligible exceptions white people. 
Though many of them still believe in more 
segregation, more of them than of the less 
educated believe that less segregation and a 
positive educational program are the proper 
courses of action. As a larger and larger per- 
centage of our people comes to have educa- 
tion beyond high school, perhaps attitudes 
on racial problems in consonance with our 
traditional American values will become 
more widespread. This is particularly likely 
to occur if the causes and costs of discrimi- 
nation and the courses of possible action 
are studied objectively. 

There is of course a world of important 
information concerning race relations that 
is not compassed by our data. We obtain 
no insight into how race prejudice is ac- 


ness of the Negro to accept as satisfying 
community conditions which must be very 
galling to him and the unwillingness of the 
average white to make any positive moves to 
improve those conditions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious why racial heter- 
ogeneity is an obstacle to the moral integra- 
tion of cities. 

In chapter iii we discovered that rental 
spread is negatively correlated with moral 
integration. It was our assumption that this 
was an indication of friction among social 
classes. In the analysis of our survey data 
we have used respondents’ answers on the 
question of how much difference there is be- 
tween rich and poor and the coders’ judg- 
ment of the respondents’ attitudes toward 
class distinctions as symptoms of the level 
of moral integration of the community. It 
would therefore be improper to use these two 
items as indexes of a causal factor. However, 
there is another item that we have not yet 
used—the coder’s rating of each respond- 
ent’s feeling with respect to his economic 
status in the community. It seems appro- 
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priate to use this item to determine spread, 
just as rent was used on our statistical 
analysis. The standard deviations of the dis- 
tributions on this item were: Mediana .49, 
Bellevue .52, Gorge City, .53, and Border- 
town .66. These are all very small standard 
deviations for a 5-point scale. Most of the 
respondents thought of themselves as in 
about the middle of the economic ladder. 
The fact that Bordertown is the least egali- 
tarian community may have something to 
do with its low level of integration. On the 
other hand, the egalitarian score of Mediana 
would seem to indicate that class rivalries 
are not an important factor in its poor 
integration. 

Perhaps a more promising approach to 
the whole question of friction among social 
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classes is to analyze the attitudes of the 
various elements of the population toward 
labor unions. Unions tend to be symbols— 
either loved or hated—in the struggle be- 
tween employer and employee. The differ- 
ential in attitude toward them should serve 
as a rough measure of class cleavage. Table 
64 shows that it is not the lowest-income 
group that is most favorable to unions but a 
slightly higher stratum. This is probably 
because most unskilled labor is not or- 
ganized. The figures relating to union par- 
ticipation are what might be expected. It is 
the breakdown by occupation that is most 
revealing. Here we see a sharp difference in 
attitude between two great segments of our 
population. There can be little doubt that 
a split so well marked as this is sympto- 


TABLE 64 
ATTITUDES TOWARD UNIONS 
Percentage 
All Cross-Section Respondents item Cities Separately item of Families 
65(C)* 65(C)* with Union 
Member 
According to participation: 
Union member in the family. .... 2.97 Bellevue........ 2.08 26.2 
No union member in the family... 1.92 
Gorge City..... 2.29 15.9 
According to income: 
Less than $2,000............... 1.90 Bordertown..... 1.92 35.0 
$2 2.42 
$4,000 and more............... 1.76 Mediana....... 2.50 14.1 
According to occupation or source of in- 
come: 
Business, professional, and white 
All labor and service employees... 2.54 


* “Do you think the unions are trying to make this a better city to live in, or are they mainly interested in keep- 


’ 


ing the unions strong?’ 


TABLE 65 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 


20 Years 
Less than and Over Since 
20 Years But Not Birth 
Since Birth 


Do you feel that you are doing as much for 
the community as you want to, or should 


g 
you be taking a more active part?..... 2.31 2.92 4.93 
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matic of considerable friction. This is borne 
out by the figures on the four cities sepa- 
rately. These prove that, the higher the pro- 
portion of union members in the city, the 
less approval is given to unions by the cross- 
section as a whole. Since union members 
themselves tend to respond favorably, this 
means that, the larger the union group, the 
more unfavorably do the nonunion persons 
respond. In short, when unions are strong, 
they are seen as a threat by the rest of the 
population. This is indicative of potential, 
if not actual, trouble among classes. 

The information from the survey re- 
search on population mobility is rather 
scanty, because all we can do is to compare 
the attitudes of recent in-migrants with 
those of older inhabitants. To measure 


what the turnover of population does to 
neighborhoods and community institutions 
is beyond our ability. Table 65 shows the 
contrasting effects on participation of three 
lengths of residence in the city. Evidently 
the more deeply one is rooted in a com- 
munity, the more one participates in its 
affairs. This is no more than common sense, 
though it has been demonstrated a good 
many times by sociological studies. We can 
see that our statistical finding that popula- 
tion mobility is an adverse factor in the 
moral integration of a city is completely 
substantiated by the results of the survey 
research. Whatever the advantages of a 
mobile labor market, and they are many, it 
has the disadvantage of rendering it harder 
to establish community moral order. 
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CHAPTER XII 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


E COME now to the first of the two 

questions that our survey research 
was designed to answer: What is the role 
of leadership in determining the level of 
moral integration of a large city? The four 
chapters on individual cities make it abun- 
dantly clear that this will be a most difficult 
question to answer. If there were only the 
one other causal factor of organizational 
activities to reckon with after the effect of 
population mobility and heterogeneity had 
been held constant, the problem would not 
be so involved. But in the course of our 


the reading of many interviews gives one a 
very accurate “feel” for the social situation 
that they describe. 

The chapters dealing separately with the 
four cities make it quite clear that Bellevue 
leadership is the most effective. In Gorge 
City leaders were seen to be too remote from 
the general public; in Bordertown they were 
sharply divided on socioeconomic issues; in 
Mediana they seemed to be too much of a 
clique. Bellevue leadership has apparently 
avoided all these pitfalls. In order to demon- 
strate once again that city’s superiority, we 


TABLE 66 


LEADERSHIP IN 


FOUR CITIES 


Bellevue Gorge City Bordertown Mediana 
Are other [nongovernmental] leaders working for the 
Are there others who might do a better job? (Percent- 
Average difference between leaders and cross-section 
on four questions concerning the community and its 


* The four questions are given in Tables 20, 29, 38, and 47. 


research we have discovered that there are 
other factors of significance that are prob- 
ably independent of the four named. Thus 
the location of Bordertown at the margin of 
North and South has been seen to be a hand- 
icap, and the absence of a real crisis in 
Mediana during the depression probably 
helped to preserve the “small-town mind” 
which is now a drawback to that city. Under 
these circumstances our analysis and weigh- 
ing of the leadership factor cannot be pre- 
cise. Wherever possible the treatment will 
be statistical, but to a considerable extent 
the reader will have to trust my ability to 
grasp subtle relationships and estimate the 
influence of forces. To do this is not so diffi- 
cult a task as one might imagine, because 


have assembled in Table 66 the data on two 
key points: the cross-section’s opinion of 
the effectiveness of the leaders and the 
amount of agreement between leaders and 
cross-section with respect to four questions 
about the community as a whole. On the 
basis of these figures it would be difficult to 
rank all four cities in order on leadership, 
but there is no question that Bellevue 
stands first. 

We are now in a position to determine in 
some detail the facts associated with effec- 
tive leadership. The superiority of Bellevue 
gives us a base point from which to work. 
We shall not be blind to possible weak- 
nesses in the leadership of that city, but, 
when we have no evidence to the contrary, 
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we can assume that the characteristics of its 
leaders and the community processes asso- 
ciated with leadership there are optimal. 
Six aspects of leadership will be analyzed: 
characteristics of leaders at the time of in- 
duction into leadership, representation of 
groups in the population, degree to which 
the leadership group is in-grown, relation to 
the general population, relations among 
leaders, and the technique of leadership. It 
is important to emphasize that these six as- 


few of these in the course of the discussion. 

We have a great deal of information 
about each leader at the time of the inter- 
view but not very much about him at the 
time that he became a leader. Yet it is im- 
portant to consider what little we have, be- 
cause one of the secrets of good community 
leadership may lie in obtaining the right sort 
of people. Table 67 gives the evidence on 
the amount of education of the leaders and 
their own account of how they got started 


TABLE 67 
LEADERS AT THE TIME OF INDUCTION 
Bellevue Mediana 
ity town 
Median years of education.............. 15.8 T3 13.5 13.5 
How did you come to take an active part in 
community affairs? (Special index)* 
Awareness of social pressures.......... IOI 56 80 104 
Envited THONGS... 143 112 104 104 
For political or business reasons....... 31 80 40 32 
Profession required it............... .| 10g 40 64 112 
How did the important people here get to 
be important people? (Cross-section 
question) 
Reasons showing character}........... 45-5%| 38.90%] 37-0%| 41.3% 
Reasons not showing characterf...... 28.1 45.2 37.0 33-7 
Other reasons and no answer.......... 26.0 15.9 26.0 25.0 


* High scores indicate greater importance of a particular factor (see Appendix I, Sec. F). 
t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, explaitation. 


pects do not constitute a scheme that was 
thought up in advance and determined the 
collection of data. What we started with was 
merely the broad sociological concept of a 
leader as one who successfully crystallizes 
into a program of action the rather vague 
aspirations and tendencies of those who be- 
come followers. Questions were asked which 
seemed to bear in one way or another on 
this process. The six aspects named above 
emerge from our data as actually impor- 
tant. It may well be that there are other 
significant aspects that we have missed be- 
cause we did not ask all the pertinent ques- 
tions. On the other hand, several aspects of 
the problem that we did investigate turned 
out not to be significant. We will mention a 


in community leadership. To these data 
have been added the cross-section opinions 
with respect to why leaders became impor- 
tant people. It should perhaps be mentioned 
parenthetically that the data that we had 
concerning the place of childhood residence 
did not yield significant differences among 
the leaders of the four cities. 

The evidence in Table 67 is quite striking. 
A difference of more than two years in the 
average amount of education between 
Bellevue leaders and the others is a large 
one indeed and is almost certainly important 
in the effectiveness of their leadership. The 
information with respect to motivation 
would seem to indicate that the best leader- 
ship is obtained through awareness of social 
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needs by the person himself, through per- 
suasion by friends already interested, and 
through having a profession like that of 
minister, social worker, or newspaper editor 
which requires community activity. Belle- 
vue is relatively high on all these and is rela- 
tively low on “family tradition” and ‘‘for 
political or business reasons.” It is interest- 
ing that Mediana shows much the same pat- 
tern as Bellevue and that Bordertown and 
Gorge City are somewhat alike. This fits 
with what was said earlier: Mediana leaders 
were probably excellent candidates for 
leadership when they came to the city (very 
few were born there), but they have be- 
come somewhat too much of a closed group 
since. Bordertown and Gorge City leader- 
ship reflect the emphasis on tradition which 
seems to characterize both communities. 

The cross-section opinions with respect to 
how the leaders got started check quite well 
with what the leaders themselves report. 
Bellevue respondents credit their leaders 
with positive attributes more often than do 
the respondents in the other cities. Mediana 
is again nearest to Bellevue. 

The members of the leadership group in 
any community cannot be regarded as just 
so many individuals. They must be thought 
of against the background of the commu- 
nity itself, with all of its population differ- 
ences. In a democratic society it is impor- 
tant that they represent these unlikenesses. 
Though this does not require that the 
leaders actually be of different races, na- 
tionalities, religious faiths, occupations, or 
even of different sexes, since a person of 
broad sympathies can express the view- 
points of those unlike himself, not many are 
broad enough to represent adequately those 
very different from themselves. It is there- 
fore interesting to see whether our cities 
vary markedly in the representativeness of 
their leadership groups. 

No city makes a better showing on race 
and nationality than any other, since all 
leaders interviewed were native-born whites. 
The large foreign-born populations of Belle- 
vue and Gorge City are as inadequately 
represented in the leadership groups of 


those cities as are the large Negro popula- 
tions of Bordertown and Mediana. Gorge 
City and Bellevue recognize more women 
leaders (three and two, respectively) than do 
Bordertown and Mediana (one each). Al- 
though these differences are small, they 
may actually be significant in raising the 
level of female interest in the city’s welfare. 

In the religious field the leadership group 
must of course be compared with the pro- 
portions of people of different faiths in the 
community. Table 68 compares the religious 
preferences expressed by the cross-section 
with those of the leaders. It is apparent that 
the Protestant segment of the population 
in these cities is overrepresented among the 
leaders. The Jewish minorities are so small 
that our cross-section sample is quite un- 
reliable with respect to them: obviously, for 
instance, there are many Jews in Border- 
town, though our sample did not happen to 
include any. Bellevue and Gorge City come 
nearer representing the Catholic group ade- 
quately in the leadership group than do 
Bordertown and Mediana. Since we have 
passed somewhat adverse judgment on the 
leadership of Gorge City as well as of 
Mediana and Bordertown, we cannot lay 
much stress on religious representativeness 
as important for successful leadership. It 
seems likely, however, from our general 
knowledge of life in a democracy that it is 
of some significance. 

Community leaders spend a great deal of 
time in civic activities. They frequently 
have to attend meetings during regular 
working hours. Even if he were well enough 
known in a community to be selected as a 
leader, a wage-worker could hardly function 
as one. This puts a severe occupational 
limitation on the makeup of the leadership 
group. Under present conditions it could not 
be fairly representative of the various occu- 
pational strata even if the public were in- 
clined to make it so. Actually, the prestige 
of certain economic roles is such that the 
public would probably overchoose business 
and professional men anyway. This does 
not mean, however, that there is nothing to 
be learned from a study of the leader occu- 
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pations in our four cities. Comparison sug- 
gests that this is a significant factor in the 
differential effectiveness of their leadership. 
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Table 69 gives a breakdown into five broad 
categories. If Bellevue is again taken as the 
optimum situation, relatively large propor- 


TABLE 68 
PERCENTAGE RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE OF LEADERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC* 
BELLEVUE Gorce City | BorDERTOWN MEDIANA 
RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE 
Public Leaders Public Leaders | Public Leaders Public Leaders 
Protestant........ 46.6 73.9 ae 79.2 | 69.0 83.3 976.7 87.5 
48.5 21.7 38.1 16.7 28.0 4.2 19.6 4.2 
pe re 2.9 4.3 8.8 4.2 0.0 12.5 2.2 8.3 


* The proportions of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in our survey sample were checked against the last Census of Religious 
Bodies (1936). Since we are dealing here with religious preference and since that census deals only with church membership, it is 
difficult to make the comparison. On the theory that almost all Catholics and Jews are registered as belonging to the religious body, 
while a very large proportion of those who would state they had a Protestant preference would not be church members, I multiplied 
the Protestant figure in the census for each city by two. By dividing each group by the sum of the three groups in each city the fol- 
lowing rough percentages are obtained: 


Comparison of these 
agreement for the other three. Since there has 


Gorge Border- 

Bellevue City an Mediana 
50 51 68 76 
42 40 27 20 
8 9 5 4 


confirmatory of the representativeness of the sample with respect to religious preference. 


PERCENTAGES OF LEADERS HAVING SPECI- 


es with those given for the public in Table 68 shows remarkable agreement for Gorge City and fair 
en considerable population movement since 1936, we may take these resultsas roughly 


TABLE 69 
OCCUPATIONS OF LEADERS 
Occupation Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 

Newspaperman or radioman......... 8.7 12.5 16.7 25.0 
Educator, doctor, minister, social 

Other (many lawyers).............. 16.7 29.1 20.7 


TABLE 
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FIED NUMBERS OF PERSONS WORK- 


tions of small businessmen and of educators, 
doctors, ministers, and social workers seem 


to be conducive to effective leadership. 


A check on the accuracy of Table 69 is 


ING UNDER THEM 
| 
Belle- | Gorge | Border-| Medi- 
vue City town ana 
8.6 | 12.5 8.4] 8.4 
More than to0o...... | 39-1 | 75.0 | 41.7 | 45.8 
No answer and retired} 8.7 | 16.7 | 16.7 


obtained by the data on the number of peo- 
ple working under each leader’s jurisdiction. 
These figures are given in Table 7o. It is 
clear that Bellevue leaders are more often 
controlling small numbers of people in their 
occupational role than are the leaders of the 
other cities. This would give them more in- 
timacy with their employees and therefore 
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greater insight into the problems of the 
general population. The social realism that 
we attributed earlier to Bellevue ieaders is 
probably closely related to their contact 
with the rank and file. The contrast with 
Gorge City at this point is very striking. The 
undue optimism of that city’s leaders may 
well be chiefly a result of their being eco- 
nomic “‘big shots” and therefore out of touch 
with the people. 

The reader with a long memory may 
wonder how this finding that a dispropor- 
tionate number of big businessmen in the 
leadership group cuts down the effective- 
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representative of labor was found among 
the leaders. He was an American Federa- 
tion of Labor executive in Bordertown. In 
all the cities labor leaders were mentioned 
by members of the leadership groups, but 
it was clear that they were not generally 
considered to be within the charmed circle. 
As unions become stronger and seek more 
adequate representation in community af- 
fairs, the pressure for admittance to that 
circle will undoubtedly become greater. The 
moral integration of our cities will be 
strongly affected by whether or not admit- 
tance is granted. Present leaders have a 


TABLE 71 
DEGREE TO WHICH LEADERSHIP GRovupP Is “IN-GROWN” 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 
Percentages with different lengths of 
residence: 
Born here, lived here continuously. . I 37-5 62.5 12.5 
Lived here continuously 20 years or 
30.4 58.4 20.8 54-2 
Lived here less than 20 years...... 30.4 4.2 16.9 33-4 
Index of amount of new blood in lead- 


ness of leadership squares with the finding 
reported in chapter iii that there is no corre- 
lation between moral integration and a high 
proportion of small businesses in the com- 
munity. The facts do indeed seem paradoxi- 
cal. The solution of the paradox appears to 
me to be as follows: Large businesses do not 
necessarily have a baneful effect upon a 
community; but large businessmen may 
have if they become dominant in the city’s 
leadership group. Their plants may bring 
opportunities to the local population, and 
the companies may actually feel a sense of 
community responsibility, but it is evident 
that there is a tendency for their executives 
to be too preoccupied with their business 
cares and too removed from the common 
people to make the most effective commu- 
nity leaders. 

One extremely significant fact that does 
not appear in Table 69 is that only one 


great opportunity to show their statesman- 
ship by themselves opening the door. 

Our evidence indicates that a leadership 
group that is to be vital must strike an effec- 
tive balance between old residents who may 
be shackled by tradition and persons com- 
ing in from other communities who will 
contribute fresh points of view. The two sets 
of data that bear upon this matter—the 
length of residence in the city and the 
answers to the question, “Has there been 
much new blood among the city leaders in 
the last couple of years?”—are set forth in 
Table 71. If we again take Bellevue as the 
standard, it is clear that something like an 
even distribution among the three lengths of 
residence specified is desirable. Gorge City 
and Bordertown appear to have their leader- 
ship groups made up too largely of people 
who have been in the city more than twenty 
years, while Mediana seems to have too few 
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that were born in the city. The replies to 
the question concerning new blood in the 
leadership group are a little puzzling in view 
of the lengths of residence indicated. Belle- 
vue and Bordertown seem consistent 
enough, but Gorge City and Mediana pre- 
sent problems of interpretation. It would 
appear that in Gorge City new blood is 
coming in but that it is being drawn from 
old Gorge City families. Mediana, on the 
other hand, seems not to have much new 
blood coming in despite the fact that the 
great majority of the present leaders come 
from outside the community. As we have 
explained earlier, there must have been a 
time before World War II when out- 


body of data that bears in one way or an- 
other on this relation between active leaders 
and the general public, some of it seemingly 
significant, some of it not. 

One might suppose that the type of 
groups to which the leaders of a particular 
city belong would make a difference in the 
effectiveness of their joint leadership, since 
obviously some organizations are more 
“cliquish” in their nature, while others in- 
clude persons from all walks of life. Our 
data, however, do not show any marked 
differentials among the four cities on this 
point. Almost without exception, the leaders 
belong to a large number of organizations, 
and the lists in one city looked much like 


TABLE 72 
OFFICE-HOLDING OF LEADERS 


PERCENTAGES 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 
Hold office in clubs, service organiza- 
tions, and professional groups...... 82.6 62.5 62.5 58.3 
Have held elective office in municipal, 
state, or federal government....... i792 4.2 12.5 16.8 


siders came into the leadership group there 
rather freely, but that group has now con- 
solidated its position, and few newcomers 
are penetrating it. In general, it seems de- 
sirable that there be a gradual, steady flow 
of new blood into the leadership group, that 
flow being partly made up of old residents of 
the community and partly of those who 
have come to ‘he city from elsewhere. 

In the chapters on the four cities it was 
assumed that it is a sign of good leadership 
if the leaders and the general public see eye 
to eye on the community and its prob- 
lems. On this assumption, it would make no 
difference that certain segments of the 
population were not represented in the 
leadership group, provided that the leaders 
had a full understanding of the life-situation 
of the members of such unrepresented seg- 
ments and the willingness to act upon that 
understanding. We have a miscellaneous 


the lists in another. However, a differential 
did appear on the question of whether the 
leaders were holding office in any of these 
organizations at the time of interview. Also, 
interestingly enough, there was a difference 
from city to city in the proportion of 
leaders who had held elective governmental 
office. These two sets of figures are shown in 
Table 72. Since Bellevue leads on both 
points, the general conclusion from the evi- 
dence given would appear to be that leaders 
are likely to be more effective if they have 
been successful in obtaining political sup- 
port from the general public and if they are 
presently thought by fellow-members in 
organizations to be good group leaders. 
From reading the interviews it is clear that 
almost all the leaders have been officers of 
organizations in the past, so that this ques- 
tion merely reveals whether they are fresh 
and vital in leadership at the present. The 
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Bellevue group evidently contains few “‘has- 
beens.” 

Another bit of supporting data for the 
proposition that social realism is an impor- 
tant attribute of effective leaders comes 
from the explanations given for their stand 
on the question, “(How do people here com- 
pare with people in other cities in the way 
they are willing to work together?” The 
coders broke down these explanations into 
references to Community Chest co-opera- 
tion, to co-operation among races, religions, 
and nationalities, to co-operation among 
socioeconomic groups, and the like. One of 
the explanations encountered was framed 
in terms of the ‘“‘whole community” response 
to civic problems. For instance, a respond- 
ent might say, “I have never seen a city 
where the whole community works together 
as well as it does here.’”’ The proportions of 
this kind of explanation were markedly 
different among the cities, as shown in 
Table 73. It should be noted that these 
figures do not represent the degree to which 
the community responds as a whole but 
rather the degree to which the leaders, 
thinking of their city in comparison with 
others, make that comparison, either favor- 
able or unfavorable, in terms of this dimen- 
sion. Although part of the variation shown 
probably reflects real differences in the 
communities’ way of life and thought, it is 
not unreasonable to argue that the orienta- 
tion of the leaders themselves is partly re- 
sponsible. Leaders who think in terms of 
the “whole community” response are per- 
haps more aware than those who do not of 
the need for keeping in close touch with all 
sections of the public. 

Obviously the more smoothly leaders co- 
operate, everything else equal, the more 
effective is their leadership. However, every- 
thing else may not be equal, and there is 
the danger that lack of representativeness of 
the leadership group may foster smoothness 
of co-operation at the expense of not facing 
important community problems. Any data 
on co-operation among leaders must there- 
fore be considered in the light of what we 
know about their general effectiveness. 


Table 74 gives the evidence with respect to 
relations among leaders, as given by them- 
selves. This table is most revealing. From 
what we already have learned about the 
leadership in the four cities, it is evident 
that there is a point beyond which con- 
geniality among leaders is to be suspected. 
Both Gorge City and Mediana appear to 
have passed that point. On the other hand, 
the degree of friction among leaders that 
exists in Bordertown is probably also in- 
jurious to their effectiveness. 

We come finally to the most intangible of 
all the variables in the leadership process, 


TABLE 73 


“WHOLE COMMUNITY” ORIENTA- 
TION OF LEADERS 


Per Cent 
25.0 
16.7 


the technique of leadership itself. Our inter- 
views approached this matter from a num- 
ber of angles, some of which proved un- 
rewarding. In order not to clutter up our 
discussion with data that did not show 
significant relationships to leader effective- 
ness in the four cities, I shall merely list 
these unrewarding items: 


1. Median percentage of leaders’ time devoted 
to community activities. 

2. Answers to: ‘‘What can a community leader 
do to make a city like this a better place for 
most of the people in it?” 

3. Answers to: “What groups or kinds of people 
would you expect to get the most support 
from for community projects?” 

4. Answers to: ‘What kind of satisfaction do 
you get out of time spent on community 
affairs?” 

5. Answers to: “What is your philosophy of 
leadership?” 


This leaves us with the data derived from 
the answers to a question that seems to be 
really significant for the analysis of leader 
effectiveness. This series is presented in 
Table 75. This table must be interpreted 
with great care. It will be observed that the 
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indexes for each city do not add up to the 
same totals. This is in part because scatter- 
ing answers have been omitted, but chiefly 
because there were different proportions 
that gave no answer at all. Gorge City is 
particularly weak in this respect. (“‘No an- 
swers” are more frequent among Gorge City 
leaders all the way through the interview 
and probably reflect their greater hurry be- 
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who will organize the project on a down-to- 
earth basis so as to overcome public leth- 
argy. Probably face-to-face contacts are 
essential; at the least, a dynamic, personal 
approach. The evidence supports the con- 
clusion that those leaders are most effective 
who appreciate the importance of the volun- 
taristic aspect, the effort factor in human be- 
havior. It is not enough to have common 


TABLE 74 
RELATIONS AMONG LEADERS 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 
Do the active leaders get along well to- 
gether?........ nen bag 83.7% 87.5% 55.2% 87.6% 
Number of others in leadership group 
that the average leader has worked 
with on community projects....... 19.5 20.4 19.3 19.6 
TABLE 75 


LEADERS AND THE PROBLEMS OF OBTAINING COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


SpecrAL InpEx 


| | 


Bellevue | Gorge City Bordertown | Mediana 
In trying to get the support of the people for 
community projects, what would you say | 
are the main problems that have to be met? 
Getting effective, informal leadership. . . 84 | 56 40° 40 
Overcoming lethargy and selfishness. ... 109 48 64 72 
Getting facts before the public......... 67 II2 168 208 
Having a worth-while project.......... 25 40 64 16 
Planning and timing—organization..... 59 | 8 ° ° 


cause of their “large business” connections.) 
In reading Table 75, it is better to look at 
the proportions of the various responses 
within a city rather than to compare the 
absolute numbers among cities. 

Broadly, we may say that Bellevue lead- 
ers, more than those in the other cities, 
realize that accomplishing community proj- 
ects is not just a matter of informing the 
public with respect to the problem. The 
public must be “sold.” From the three items 
on which the Bellevue leaders exceed the 
others, one may conclude that the way to 
obtain community support is to put the 
matter in the hands of intelligent leaders 


rational objectives; there must be common 
will. 

We may sum up this chapter on leader- 
ship by sketching the characteristics of an 
ideal leadership group for a city. For the 
sake of brevity and clarity these character- 
istics will be listed. According to our find- 
ings, an optimal leadership group would be: 


1. Composed of well-educated persons 

2. Composed of those whose original involve- 
ment in community affairs sprang from their 
own interest, the involvement of their 
friends, or the nature of their profession 

3. Widely representative of the socioeconomic 
groups within the city 
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. Made up in somewhat equal proportions of 


those who were born in the city, those who 
were born elsewhere but have lived in the 
community a long time, and those who have 
lived in the community a decade or so 


. Composed of those who have had enough 


contacts with other segments of the popula- 
tion to enable them to understand their 
points of view (social realism) 


. Marked by congeniality but not ‘‘cliquish- 


ness” 


. Composed of those who realize the impor- 


tance of effort and informal organization in 
overcoming public apathy toward commu- 
nity problems 
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The validity of these generalizations rests 
in large measure on our evidence for the 
superiority of Bellevue leadership. If this is 
faulty, the whole structure of theory col- 
lapses. It is our firm belief, however, that 
our findings throughout the study give such 
confirmation to the superior character of the 
leadership group in that city that these gen- 
eralizations must be regarded as more than 
plausible hypotheses. It is of course true 
that they need to be tested further, but, un- 
til they are, they may be viewed as having 
provisional validity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ACTIVITIES OF ORGANIZATIONS 


RE the churches important in deter- 
mining the level of moral integration 

of a city? Does it make a difference what 
kind of a government the community has? 
Questions like these were behind the second 
major objective of the survey research, the 
study of the activities of organizations. The 
tentative theory implied was simple—that 
such activities form a kind of connective tis- 
sue in the body of city life which knits to- 
gether disparate elements, so that, the more 
vital and far-reaching that tissue, the 
greater the moral integration. Churches, 
schools, police departments, welfare serv- 
ices, luncheon clubs, and newspapers would 
then be agencies of the integrative process. 
A serious difficulty at once presents it- 
self. How can the investigator tell whether 
the activities of organizations are effect or 
cause of moral integration? Would not a 
well-integrated city tend to have efficient 
organizations as one result of that very fact? 
The same queries might have been raised 
with respect to leadership, except that there 
the probability that the level of moral in- 
tegration makes much difference in the com- 
munity’s leadership seems slight. Many 
leaders grow up in other towns; a most im- 
portant element in leadership—character— 
is formed largely in intimate groups like the 
family, not in community-wide relations; 
and if the city’s level of integration did in- 
fluence leadership strongly, a city like Gorge 
City that has been well integrated in the 
past should not have weaknesses in its pres- 
ent leadership. But these considerations do 
not apply to organizations. Organizations 
have not come to a particular city from out- 
side; their character is in marked degree 
formed by community-wide relationships; 
and we have no clear evidence that any of 
their qualities are uninfluenced by the com- 


munity’s antecedent level of moral integra- 
tion. 

One cannot deny that mutual causation 
is probably here at work. The activities of 
organizations affect the level of moral inte- 
gration and vice versa. But all we really need 
to show in order to give this chapter sig- 
nificance is to prove that the causation does 
not all flow in one direction—from moral 
integration to the organizations. If it ap- 
pears that the latter are mere symptoms of 
the former and have no independent force in 
the flux of social interaction, then we would 
have to declare our hypothesis false forth- 
with. If, however, we can adduce evidence 
that organizations are in some degree inde- 
pendent, we can go on to discover what 
kinds of activities of which organizations 
seem to be productive of moral integration. 

Perhaps the simplest way to demonstrate 
that the organizations are not merely a 
symptom of the level of moral integration in 
cities is to compare the judgments with 
respect to the several kinds of organizations 
in our four communities. We know the ap- 
proximate standing of each city on moral in- 
tegration and can therefore see whether the 
ratings of organizations do or do not closely 
correspond thereto. It seems wise to use the 
cross-section judgments for this purpose, 
since they represent the whole community 
in a way that the leaders do not. The or- 
ganizations of a given type were ordered 
from 1 to 4 according to the judgments ren- 
dered in the four cities. To facilitate the 
comparison, Table 76 shows how many 
of seven organizations in each city attained 
first rank in their respective categories, how 
many second rank, etc. The seven organiza- 
tions used in this table are: the city govern- 
ment, police and courts, schools, welfare 
agencies, churches, unions, and newspapers. 
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The reason for the fractional figures is that 
Gorge City and Bellevue tied in their rating 
of churches. 

Table 76 does not show a close corre- 
spondence between moral integration and 
the effectiveness of organizations. Mediana 
provides the crucial case. It is evident that 


TABLE 76 


COMPARATIVE RANKING OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN FOUR CITIES 


Belle- | Gorge | Border-| Medi- 
vue City town ana 
First-place ranks... .. 3 
Second-place ranks.... 2.5 | 2.5 ° 2 
Third-place ranks....) 3 2 I 
Fourth-place ranks. . | ° fis I 


integration had formerly been high in Me- 
diana but that it was deteriorating in such a 
way that organizations were being affected 
at differing rates. There is little evidence in 
our data to suggest that this is the case. 

Having demonstrated that the activities 
of organizations have some independence in 
the process of social interaction and may 
therefore be taken as possible causal factors 
with respect to moral integration, we must 
now examine the several organizations in 
detail to determine which are actually sig- 
nificant from this standpoint. In Table 77 
are set forth appropriate data concerning 
various aspects of the city government. 
Both cross-section and leader reactions are 
given. 

These data on government do not show 
any clear relationships to moral integration. 


TABLE 77* 
THE GOVERNMENT IN FOuR CITIES 


(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the} 


(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the 


police and courts?. . 


). Neither fire nor police department criticized. . . 
L). Neither fire nor police department criticized. . . 


| Bellevue | Gorge City | Bordertown 


Mediana 

3.64 3-45 3-40 3-73 

3-29 4-50 3-29 3.67 

79-5% | 77-9% 57-0% | 63.1% 

79.2% 62.5% 33-3% 
4.32 3.58 3.57 4.11 
4.30 4.62 3.42 3.85 


* In this and subsequent tables in this chapter, the following differences between the cross-sections of any two cities are signifi- 
cant: .30 on index items and 15 per cent on percentage items. Much smaller differences between leadership groups are significant. 


in that city some organizations are doing a 
good job, whereas others are not. If the 
functioning of organizations were merely a 
symptom of the level of moral integration, 
they should all be clustered at about the 
same level, and for Mediana that level 
should be a relatively low one. Actually, 
the average rating for that city is rather 
good, which would seem to clinch the argu- 
ment that organizations are not merely a 
reflection of moral integration. The only 
possible hypothesis that is consistent with 
the supposition that they are, and that fits 
the facts in Table 76, would be that moral 


In the first place, there is much divergence 
in view between the cross-sections and the 
leadership groups. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in Gorge City on the first and third 
questions and in Bellevue and Mediana on 
the second question. Although some of this 
divergence has been explained in earlier 
chapters, it is still difficult to determine how 
effective the various aspects of the govern- 
ment of the four cities are. None of the three 
items shows Bellevue and Gorge City un- 
ambiguously superior to Bordertown and 
Mediana. Hence we must conclude that the 
city government is not a very important 
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causal influence in setting the level of moral 
integration of the community. What influ- 
ence it does have can easily be offset by other 
factors. 

We have two strands of evidence, how- 
ever, for the proposition that, the less well 
integrated a community, the more the peo- 
ple turn to the government for improvement 
of the situation. In answer to both the ques- 
tion, “Who should do something about the 
way different races, nationalities, and reli- 
gions get along?” and the question, ““Who 
should do something about young children 
getting into trouble?” Bordertown and 
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integrated cities are quite siriking. In the 
leader responses the cleavage is clear cut at 
every point. Nor are there any reversals in 
the cross-section responses; it is merely that 
the differences are not always great enough 
to be statistically significant. It seems to me 
that these data give support to the conten- 
tion that the right kind of schooling and the 
right kind of churches are effective agencies 
of moral integration. I emphasize that 
schools and churches must be of the right 
kind, because we found in chapter xi that 
years of schooling and in chapter iii that 
church membership were not closely related 


(C). What do you think of the schools here? 
(L). How about the schools here?.. . . 


(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in 


(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in 


what goes on in the city?. . 


(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city 


(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city 


as a whole?..... 


TABLE 78 

THE SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES IN FOUR CITIES 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown | Mediana 
4-39 4-34 3.89 4.05 
3.64 4.03 2.75 3-33 
4.56 4-44 4-44 4.36 
4.63 4.50 3-96 3.88 
ee 4.61 | 4.61 4.40 3.98 
| 4.04 4-55 3.09 4.13 


Mediana respondents named the govern- 
ment almost twice as often as did those in 
Bellevue and Gorge City. From the evi- 
dence in Table 78 it would seem that the 
residents of these cities are in considerable 
degree grasping at a straw. There are more 
effective ways of achieving the result they 
seek. 

In the chapters dealing with the four 
cities separately we had occasion to suggest 
the probable importance to moral integra- 
tion of the schools and the churches. Table 
78 shows why we took this view. When it is 
remembered that people will always tend to 
think of their own community as normal, 
so that distributions of responses on ques- 
tions like these will tend to show much the 
same pattern, these clear differences be- 
tween the well-integrated and the poorly 


to the moral integration of cities. Appar- 
ently it is important that these institutions 
do something constructive with respect to 
civic responsibilities. If they are content 
merely to develop the individual in a nar- 
row way, the time spent within their por- 
tals does not redound to the benefit of the 
community. 

We have grouped together in Table 79 
the questions which concern all the other 
organizations for which we have data. Like 
all residues, they constitute a somewhat 
motley array. 

Three of the four types of organizations 
dealt with in this table are evidently not im- 
portant in determining the level of moral 
integration of a city. Although, if one took 
the judgment of the leaders alone on the wel- 
fare services, one might conclude that these 
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were a causal factor, the high rating given 
the Mediana welfare agencies by the cross- 
section negates such a conclusion. In good 
times like the fall of 1947 it is extremely 
doubtful that welfare services reach a large 
enough segment of the population to exert 
much influence in the matter of moral in- 
tegration. In times of depression the picture 
might be quite different. 

The data on unions and on newspapers 
seem likewise to support a negative con- 
clusion. There is no evidence that differ- 
ences in the orientation of either of them 


these organizations may not constitute a 
wholly independent cause but may only be 
channels through which leadership other- 
wise developed expresses itself. After all is 
said, however, it seems probable that this is 
not the whole truth. To a considerable ex- 
tent I believe that the service clubs actually 
recruit promising young men and give them 
stimulus to civic leadership. 

Our findings with respect to the activities 
of organizations have been in large measure 
negative. Most organizations appear to be 
so feeble in their influence on the general 


TABLE 79 
MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN FOUR CITIES 
Bellevue Gorge City | Bordertown Mediana 
(C). Do the welfare services do a good job?..............| 4.47 ats 3-93 4.64 
(L). How about the welfare services?. 4-74 4.79 3.46 3.00 
(C). Are the unions trying to make this a better city to live 
(L). Are the unions trying to make this a better city to live 
(L). What kind of a job are the service organizations, busi- 
ness clubs, and civic groups doing here?........ 4.60 4.38 3.096 4.00 
(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the 
(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the 
city?. 7h 3.00 4.43 4.83 4.08 


are influential enough in the complex life of 
a modern city to affect markedly its level 
of moral integration. As a matter of fact, 
the best-thought-of unions are in Mediana 
and the best-thought-of newspaper is in 
Bordertown (the Dispatch), and these are 
the two lowly rated communities from the 
standpoint of moral integration. 

Only the so-called service clubs seem to 
be consistently related to moral integration. 
A caution should be sounded before the 
conclusion is drawn that they are important 
causal factors. These clubs are very closely 
tied up with the leadership group—indeed, 
they are a kind of rallying place for civic 
leaders. It may well be that most of their 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness is a result of 
the efforts of the community leaders who 
aré among their members. In other words, 


community life that, even when their activi- 
ties are judged to be salutary, there is no 
noticeable effect on moral integration. The 
only exceptions to this generalization appear 
to be schools, churches, and, perhaps, service 
clubs. If we had been able to gather data on 
the family, this institution too would almost 
certainly have proved to be positively re- 
lated. All the researches of sociologists and 
social psychologists point to that conclu- 
sion. Our statistical finding that the per- 
centage of married women working is nega- 
tively related to moral integration supports 
it. Probably nothing is more important for 
a high level of moral integration in a com- 
munity than a high level of family life. But 
there is certainly circular causation here too. 
A good community makes for good families. 

Social workers, labor leaders, newspaper 
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editors, and those interested in public ad- 
ministration should not draw from this re- 
search the discouraging inference that wel- 
fare agencies, unions, newspapers, and city 
governments have no power to improve the 
moral integration of a city. Certainly every 
wholesome influence is so much gained. But 
what we have demonstrated, perhaps, is that 
the activities of these organizations are so 
weak compared to other forces acting in the 
community that their effect is overlaid and 
thus concealed. 


In one way our results are encouraging be- 
cause they show that two of our greatest in- 
stitutions, the school and the church, can 
probably exercise a powerful influence in the 
direction of a moral integration if they will 
but apply themselves to the task. There is 
no city that is not well equipped with schools 
and churches. On the basis of our evidence, 
there is a real chance that more emphasis 
on orientation toward greater community 
participation and community responsibility 
would pay large dividends. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A THEORY OF MORAL INTEGRATION IN 
LARGE CITIES 


E HAVE finished our present journey. 
It is but a place to pause, not the 
end of a quest. In science one never reaches 
the end of a quest, for new goals are envis- 
aged before one reaches the old. What 
seemed like a satisfying stopping point at 
the beginning turns out to be only a spot to 
linger for a while to refresh one’s self for the 
trek to come. During the pause, however, it 
is the scientist’s duty to take stock of what 
he has seen and done, to transfer his particu- 
lar journey to the map of theory so that it 
will be meaningful for others. It is in this 
spirit that I will try to draw together the 
findings of my research so far and to spin 
from them a theory. Like all theory, it is 
tentative and provisional. It must be tested 
on new data, probably revised, and, per- 
haps in some form, ultimately confirmed. 
It is only a step, but without steps we make 
no progress. 

My research has dealt with large Ameri- 
can cities only, and it is therefore with 
respect to them alone that I can sketch a 
theory of moral integration. One might ex- 
pect that many points of the theory would 
find confirmation if applied to cities of other 
lands, or even if applied to other kinds of 
large groups. But until research actually 
affords such confirmation, we are on safer 
ground not to generalize beyond the uni- 
verse from which our data came. Certainly 
it would be most unscientific to draw any 
inferences about the moral integration of 
small groups. Although we might expect 
ultimately to be able to build theoretical 
bridges between the small- and large-group 
situations, there are so many differences in 
their social characteristics that no simple 
translation of theory from one to the other 
is likely to be adequate. 


In chapter i it was stated that moral in- 
tegration in any group is the degree to which 
there is a set of common ends and values 
toward which all the members are oriented 
and in terms of which the life of the group is 
organized. Another way of saying the same 
thing might be that moral integration is the 
degree to which the areas of possible friction 
or conflict within the group are covered by 
a set of moral norms that are accepted and 
implemented by all. Isolated primitive 
groups are likely to constitute the best ex- 
ample of high moral integration, because 
each of them has worked out over the cen- 
turies a way of life that is closely adjusted 
to the needs of an unchanging habitat. There 
has been time for the processes of selection 
to work upon moral norms, so that the group 
finds itself in possession of a set of rules that 
are accepted by all and have the weight of 
tradition behind their enforcement. Obvi- 
ously a large civilized group, like a city, may 
fall short of perfect maoral integration in a 
number of ways. New areas of friction may 
not be covered at all by norms; different 
segments of the group may have differing 
sets of norms; norms that are accepted may 
be very feebly implemented. Since a great 
many factors in the life of large groups affect 
each of these possibilities, there is an almost 
infinite number of attributes of that life that 
might have causal significance for moral in- 
tegration. I can only deal in my theoretical 
formulation with those that have emerged 
as important in my own research. 

A cause is here defined as a difference be- 
tween two antecedent situations which can 
be rationally connected with a subsequent 
difference between them known as the effect. 
It is necessary that in all other respects the 
two original situations be the same, or at 
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least that other factors be ‘‘controlled” by 
statistical manipulation. Thus if one large 
group of boys is matched with another large 
group of boys on all characteristics thought 
to be relevant to honesty on examinations 
except the age of parents, and if those with 
younger parents turn out to be more honest 
than those with older parents, age of parents 
is said to have causal significance. The 
theory that might be tentatively put for- 
ward would be that younger parents par- 
ticipate socially on more equal terms with 
their children and thus give them greater 
social maturity, which in turn makes the 
children appreciate better the need for the 
rather abstract principle of honesty in 
examinations. 

It is obvious that the controls that have 
been achieved in my studies of cities have 
been very imperfect. I am in no position to 
assert that we have been able to make the 
situations “in all other respects the same” 
by holding factors constant statistically. We 
have attempted to do this so far as possible, 
but the obstacles have by no means been 
surmounted. Hence the theory that follows 
must be regarded as a most tentative formu- 
lation, even for cities. 

Although it is at best a rather arbitrary 
procedure to classify causes, a classification 
will be made for the sake of clarity of exposi- 
” tion. On the basis of sociological theory and 
of my own empirical research, it seems best 
to distinguish causes affecting (1) the com- 
patibility of moral norms, (2) the adequacy 
of moral norms, and (3) the efficiency of the 
processes working toward compatibility and 
adequacy. The first two are essentially 
static conceptions; the last, dynamic. 

The simplest case of incompatibility of 
moral norms is that of two sets of people 
living in the same community but possessing 
different sets of common ends and values. 
Such a disagreement will have very serious 
consequences, because their differing orien- 
tations will almost inevitably result in con- 
flict, provided there is any interaction at all. 
The only possible order under these condi- 
tions is one enforced by power. And even 
this is likely to prove unstable, since it is an 
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order that will crumble with any marked 
shift in the balance of power. 

Ends and values, and the norms of con- 
duct in which they are embodied, rarely 
develop rapidly. They are usually rooted in 
culture. Hence incompatibility among sets 
of them is likely to be a reflection of cul- 
tural diversity among the members of the 
community(’To the degree that our index of 
heterogeneity deals with foreign-born popu- 
lations, this is probably the chief reason for 
its negative correlation with moral integra- 
tion. It has been recognized for many gen- 
erations that it is difficult to avoid friction 
between native Americans and foreign-born 
immigrants because of the differing stand- 
ards of value embodied in their respective 
cultures. Those cities that have large immi- 
grant minorities are handicapped in this 
respect. 

A similar sort of incompatibility, though 
not so well marked, is that which occurs 
through the overlapping of regional mores. 
It so happens that the case for which we 
have evidence—Bordertown—is marginal 
between the North and the South, and it is 
therefore with respect to the problem of 
Negro-white relations that the overlap is 
most important. Since, however, that prob- 
lem has greater complexity than just a con- 
flict between regional mores, we will defer 
its consideration. Other examples of the 
strain incident to regional marginality are: 
the contrast between the bustling northern 
way of life and the more leisurely pace of the 
South, as embodied in different sets of peo- 
ple in Bordertown; and the contrast be- 
tween the southern attitude of paternalism, 
which is apparently directed toward lower- 
class whites as well as Negroes, and the more 
egalitarian attitude of northerners. It is in- 
teresting to speculate whether the relatively 
poor showing of Portland, Oregon, in moral 
integration (Table 6) might be in part due 
to the divergence in point of view between 
the indigenous culture of the lumbering 
era in the Northwest and the culture of east- 
erners who have more recently migrated 
there. At all events, it isa hypothesis worthy 
of further testing that the interpenetration 
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of regional mores is an obstacle to moral 
integration. 

When we come to explain why a high 
proportion of Negroes in a city impairs 
moral integration, we cannot fall back on 
the biological explanation that is held by 
many naive persons. This explanation may 
take two forms: either that the Negro is 
inherently inferior and therefore is unable to 
shape his conduct consistently in terms of 
moral norms or that the biological difference 
between whites and Negroes produces con- 
flicting norms which make the Negro race ap- 
pear to be degenerate from the standpoint 
of the dominant white society. Students of 
heredity and anthropologists who have 
studied primitive cultures around the world 
agree that there is no evidence that racial 
germ plasms have a differential effect upon 
the character of moral systems. There are 
plenty of examples both of morally inte- 
grated Negro communities and of morally 
integrated mixed communities, like many 
in Brazil. 

Nor can much weight be given to the 
explanation in terms of original cultural di- 
versity. The Negro in America is not in the 
same position as the foreign-born. Although 
there are certainly traces of African culture 
among American Negroes, it would be hard 
to argue that these are the basis for the fric- 
tion at the present time. The slave trade 
virtually ceased a century and a half ago, 
so that there has been an opportunity for 
several successive generations to become 
acculturated to the ways of the dominant 
white group. The principal answers must 
lie in other directions. 

Some importance may be assigned, how- 
ever, to cultural diversity that has been 
developed in this country. Because of the 
history of slavery and the superiority feel- 
ings of whites that follow therefrom, the 
Negroes have been held at arms’ length and 
have been forced to live in a segregated seg- 
ment of our society. Their intimate contacts 
are almost exclusively among members of 
their own race. In many respects this has 
produced a society within a society, with its 
own peculiar orientations and its own pe- 


culiar moral standards. Constituting a domi- 
nated and somewhat helpless group, the 
Negro society has developed some modes of 
conduct which it feels justifiable in view of 
the inequalities of power and opportunity. 
For instance, Negro domestic servants, espe- 
cially in the South, are likely to feel that it 
is perfectly proper to take home leftovers of 
food from the tables of their white em- 
ployers. What would be petty larceny under 
normal conditions is not merely condoned 
—as it often is by the white employers— 
but is regarded by the Negro society as 
legitimate. 

This explanation in terms of two sepa-, 
rated communities with divergent moral 
codes will not take us far, however. If this 
were the only condition affecting the con- 
duct of Negroes in our cities, larger incre- 
ments of them in the population would not 
be nearly so disruptive of moral integration 
as is the case. We must bring into focus the 
relations between the two groups and the 
effect of those relations on both groups, but 
particularly on the Negroes. In order to do 
this it will be helpful to present the formula- 
tion of Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociolo- 
gist, whose book, An American Dilemma, 
made a great contribution to our under- 
standing of the Negro problem. 

Myrdal’s main point is that the dilemma v 
is in the conscience of white America. Our 
Constitution states that all persons are to 
be accorded full democratic rights, but our 
conduct toward Negroes belies this principle 
most of the time. This is not simply a case 
of failing to live up to moral norms that one 
accepts. Actually many whites believe that 
it is right to treat Negroes as they do. Nor 
can we say that the democratic principles 
constitute mere abstract theory that has no 
moral force. Myrdal maintains that the 
American Creed is a fact of real importance 
—that it does influence behavior. What we 
must recognize is that our consciences are 
not simple structures. There are levels or 
aspects of conscience that are somewhat in- 
compatible. In one situation, one of them 
becomes salient and controls behavior; in a 
different situation, another one comes to the 
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fore. Let us illustrate. Suppose that a close 
friend of a southern white lawyer were mur- 
dered by an unidentified Negro. The lawyer 
would probably approve an immediate 
search for firearms of all homes in the Negro 
quarter of the town without search war- 
rants—a procedure clearly in violation of 
constitutional rights. And yet he might 
defend with great skill and personal convic- 
tion the right of a Negro not to have his 
property confiscated by the state without 
due process of law. The attitude adopted 
depends upon the group with which the 
lawyer identifies himself at the time and the 
moral norms which that group supports. In 
the former case he would be oriented in 
terms of the dominant white segment of the 
community that feels that there must be 
instant and drastic retaliation for any act 
that threatens its supremacy. In the second 
case he is probably oriented to the legal pro- 
fession and its respect for our traditional 
constitutional protections. Since there is 
nothing in the latter case that would make 
the norms of the white group salient in his 
conscience, and since the successful conduct 
of the case might bring him the respect of 
his professional colleagues, he defines the 
situation in the broad framework of demo- 
cratic rights. 
What has all this to do with the relation 
] between the proportions of Negroes in city 
populations and moral integration? Merely 
this: that the incompatibility of norms in 
the white conscience produces a situation of 
great insecurity and frustration for Negroes. 
Opportunities and rights are held out with 
one hand and taken away with the other. 
The Negro naturally tends to identify him- 
self with that set of moral norms which gives 
him the fullest the rights enunciated 
by the Declaration and the Constitution. 
He tends to regard himself as similar to any 
other human being for the enjoyment of 
those rights (as indeed he is). He finds that 
the whites do too—occasionally—but that 
more of the time they operate in terms of 
the norms of their caste, class, neighbor- 
hood, or other lesser grouping. They go to 
great lengths, for instance, to keep his resi- 
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dence in a segregated district. Thus a Negro 
is always subject to two handicaps. First, 
his developmental reach exceeds his grasp, 
for he never rece 
treatment which the. 
scribes. This produces 
top of this he is ertain of where he 
stands, even if he stasis comparatively well. 
No matter how pleasant his relations with 
whites may be and how much opportunity 
he is being afforded, he never knows when 
some incident quite beyond his control may 
precipitate a situation in which all his secu- 
rity may vanish overnight. 

By the terms of the social situation in 
which they live, then, Negroes are unstable 
persons. They may, under extreme provoca- 
tion, strike out at the whites who are the 
causes of their frustrations and insecurities. 
More often they channel their aggressions 
against their own people, getting into the 
scrapes and fights which whites delight to 
point to as showing their inferiority. It is 
obvious that the more such people a city 
contains, the greater its problems of moral 
integration. 

It is interesting to wonder whether there 
is a reciprocal effect upon whites. Theoreti- 
cally it would seem likely that the more 
Negroes there are in a community, the larger 
the proportion of whites that would be con- 
fronted with"moral dilemmas? and _there- 
fore the more frequently would they prove 
unstable in their own conduct. Hence, the 
larger the proportion of Negroes, the less 
the city-wide moral integration of the white 
segment of the community. It is of course 
obvious that additions to the colored popu- 
lation might increase the cohesion within 
the white group, but this is segmental, not 
community, integration. 

It will be surprising to most readers that 
we did not find that northern cities, given 
an equal degree of racial heterogeneity, in- 
tegrate themselves better than southern 
cities. We do not have explanatory evidence 
on the matter, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the regional mores have two 
counterbalancing effects. Under the more 
repressive mores of the South, the Negroes 
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are more frustrated; in the North, they are 
more uncertain of their position. Most Ne- 
groes seem to prefer the uncertainty to the 
frustration, but the northern situation does 
not seem to be any more productive of moral 
integration than the southern. 


Our statistical data tended to show that 


a wide divergence in class status within a 
community is inimical to moral integration. 
Our survey data gave only limited support 
to this hypothesis. The existence of socio- 
economic extremes undoubtedly makes for 
some difference in schemes of ultimate ends 
and values, or at least makes for differing 
interpretations of the meaning of any com- 
mon scheme. Other studies have provided 
much more evidence on this point than ours 
does.‘ It is this kind of incompatibility of 
norms upon which the whole Marxist theory 
relies to produce the “inevitable” revolution 
in capitalist countries. 

The fact that the partial correlation of 
rental spread with moral integration was 
only —.40 (the real significance of which is 
best understood by the square, .16) when 
racial and national heterogeneity was held 
constant would indicate that, though a fac- 
tor of importance, it is not of the supreme 
importance, in American society at least, 
that Marxist theory assumes. 

Even if there were no problems of com- 
patibility among the maral norms hain 
which the people of a city were acting, there 
would still be the question of their ade- 
quacy. By this I mean that the norms might 
not work to produce an integrated commu- 
nity life under the conditions at the time. 
This would be the case if there had occurred 
a recent change in conditions that had out- 
moded the traditional set of norms. It is 
obvious that there will be a tendency for 
this situation to cure itself, for, as people 
become aware of the inadequacy of existing 
moral controls, they will tend to foster new 
ones. Even in the absence of awareness, the 
slow processes of social evolution would 
tend to eliminate the maladapted norms 

"See Alfred Winslow Jones, Life, Liberty and 
Property (Philadelphia, 1941); Richard Centers, 
The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton, 1949). 


and to select appropriate new ones from the 
variations that are always being produced. 
But this curative process takes time, and 
in the interval moral integration is impaired. 

Mediana seemed to be a. city suffering 
from this delayed adaptation. Although the 
other cities had grown about as rapidly, we 
did not detect the same symptoms in them. 
The reason for the difference seems to be 
that Mediana was not equally challenged 
during the depression years. The problems 
of a big city have crept upon it unawares. 
The rank and file of its citizens have retained 
their “small-town” orientation. This makes 
the group goals inadequate to the situation. 
The people do not feel as much group re- 
sponsibility for meeting the problems of the 
city as do citizens elsewhere. Norms ade- 
quate for a simpler day are in need of supple- 
ment and revision. We could perhaps gen- 
eralize the case of Mediana by saying that 
any process of “change without challenge” 
would tend to bring about inadequacy. 

We have another bit of evidence that 
seems to confirm this proposition. Although 
the veterans in the four cities did not like 
their communities as well as the nonveterans 
(the scores were 3.87 and 4.11, respectively), 
they proved more eager to participate in 
community affairs (2.97 and 2.48). The first 
of these squares with the age group data in 
Table 52, but the second runs counter to 
the general trend shown by that table. The 
veterans are evidently much more com- 
munity-minded than others of the 21-34 
age group. A reasonable interpretation is 
that they have seen more of the world 
and are therefore more keenly aware of the 
need for constructive efforts on the part of 
citizens to meet social problems. They have 
been challenged, and therefore their norms 
are more adequate than those of the non- 
veterans. 
ur third set of causes affecting the de- 
gree of moral integration of a city has to do 
with the efficiency of the processes working 
toward compatibility and adequacy of 
moral norms. Under this head we will dis- 
cuss three causal factors: (1) the rate of 
population mobility, (2) the degree of com- 
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munity orientation of character-building in- 
stitutions, and (3) the effectiveness of com- 
munity leadership. 

It will be remembered that our index of 
mobility correlates negatively with moral 
integration. This may be in part because 
regional mores interpenetrate through mi- 
gration, but the main reason is probably 
that the various elements of the population 
and the organizations in which they are 
active need to grow together through time. 
Persons and groups need to become adapted 
to one another by the give-and-take of 
everyday life. Mobility interferes with this 
process. Persons who have recently arrived 
in the city and those who expect soon to 
leave do not have much stake in the com- 
munity. They are not active in the many 
subgroups that make up the web of the 
city’s life. They do not identify themselves 
with the city or its constituent parts suffi- 
ciently either to make the norms of their 
conduct correspond with those generally 
accepted in the community or to take any 
responsibility for promoting a more ade- 
quate set of such norms. 

Sociologists have coined the term ‘‘ano- 
mie”—a state of normlessness—to describe 
the situation of those who are socially mo- 
bile to a high degree. Though this may be 
a true description of a small proportion, the 
probability is that most of those to whom 
this term is applied are not without any 
norms of conduct. It is rather that those 
aspects of their consciences that are repre- 
sentative of broader loyalties are in relative 
abeyance, while those aspects which repre- 
sent their loyalty to narrower groups like 
the family, their circle of immediate friends, 
and their occupational ‘“‘buddies” are sali- 
ent. In time, such narrow loyalties will take 
their place within a larger framework of 
community responsibility, but any city 
that has a highly mobile population will 
always have a certain proportion of its 
citizenry who are not orienting their con- 
sciences toward community-wide norms. To 
state the matter conversely, the stable rela- 
tions of persons to groups and of groups to 
each other that go with a low rate of mobil- 
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ity allow opportunity for the induction of 
all into a way of life governed by a set of 
norms that is acceptable to the community 
as a whole and adequate to its needs. 

In chapter xiii we concluded that the 
organizations whose activities could be 
demonstrated to be causal factors in relation 
to moral integration were the schools and 
the churches. When these institutions defi- 
nitely oriented their activities toward the 
community as a whole, they had measurable 
integrative influence. This fits very well 
with our discussion earlier regarding the 
levels or aspects of conscience. When the 
school and the church turn their efforts in 
the direction of bringing into salience the 
moral norms required for a satisfactory city- 
wide social order, they actually help to pro- 
duce that order. When, however, they do 
not emphasize this orientation either by 
precept or by example, they seem to have 
little effect upon the moral integration of 
the community. This goes to prove that in- 
dividuals do not make adequate application , 
of what they learn to particular levels of 
social organization unless their mentors 
lead them to make the application as an 
accompaniment of the learning process. 

We should once more call attention to the 
fact that in this study we have little infor- 
mation on the significance of the family as 
an independent factor in the moral integra- 
tion of a city. All we know is that moral 
integration and a low percentage of married 
women working tend to go together. It is 
highly probable that families receive as 
much as they give in the interaction of social 
units ina city. The whole nexus of commu- 
nity relationships, including churches and 
schools, is powerful in determining the fam- 
ily type. On the other hand, it is of course 
true that family lines transmit rather spe- 
cific cultural patterns and that the aggre- 
gate of these is influential in determining 
the city type. One handicap to the family’s 
causal effectiveness is the degree of mobility 
in the contemporary United States. Families 
that move a great deal and have to adapt 
frequently to new situations are likely to 
lose their socially activating role. Put in an- 
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other way, members of such families are 
likely to stress the orientation toward family 
welfare and not to have salient in their con- 
sciences the norms of community welfare; 
hence they may not be a force affecting 
much the moral integration of a city. 

The specifications for an optimal leader- 
ship group, given at the end of chapter xii, 
correspond with our theory of conscience. 
This theory would postulate that the best 
leaders would be men who can keep salient 
in their consciences the larger loyalties re- 
quired for community-wide moral integra- 
tion and can inspire others to do likewise. 
The seven points in chapter xii are all ra- 
tionally related to this concept. College edu- 
cation is relevant because it gives breadth 
of understanding. Business or political rea- 
sons or family tradition are not adequate 
motives for engaging actively in community 
affairs because they represent comparatively 
narrow orientations and do not bring into 
salience larger loyalties. The third and 
fourth points deal with the representative- 
ness in terms of groups within the city and 
in terms of different lengths of residence 
there. The former assures that the collective 
judgments of the leadership group with re- 
spect to community needs will be ade- 
quately informed; the latter, that their 
ways of dealing with matters will be neither 
traditional nor provincial. The necessity of 
social realism among the leaders is another 
aspect of the same thing; a conscience can 
only give effect to moral norms if the person 
understands thoroughly the problems of the 
community. The need for congeniality, 
though not cliquishness, among leaders re- 
flects the fact that they cannot act alone 
but must move forward as a group that has 
the whole community welfare as its guiding 
light. Finally, we found that those who 
recognize the importance of effort exerted 
through informal organization make the 
best leaders. It is not enough that the leader 
be passively loyal to the community as a 
whole; his devotion must be dynamically 
expressed through personal relations if it is 
to be effective. 

Our study has shown that the moral in- 
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tegration of large American cities is a many- 
faceted problem. What are its practical im- 
plications for those who wish to improve 
our cities? What help can the pure scientist 
interested in a natural phenomenon called 
moral integration give to those who have a 
practical, meliorative goal? 

At first glance, our findings might seem 
discouraging, because the importance of 
objective factors like population mobility 
and heterogeneity looms so large. On the 
surface it might seem that there is not much 
that can be done about them. We would not 
wish, for instance, artificially to lessen rates 
of population movement into various parts 
of the country, both because we need a mo- 
bile labor force and because the welfare of 
one whole section, the South, requires that 
it lose more of its population to other re- 
gions. Similarly, the degree of heteroge- 
neity that exists in any of our cities today is 
a fact. We would not wish to deport or 
otherwise reduce these minorities. To con- 
clude from these considerations that we are 
helpless with respect to these factors is too 
pessimistic. Mobility and heterogeneity do 
exercise a disintegrative influence at the 
present time. They will undoubtedly in some 
measure continue to do so. To the degree, 
however, that their effect is due to existing 
cultural attitudes of city people, the situa- 
tion is more hopeful. Newcomers can be 
brought rapidly into the web of city life and 
made to feel at home if leaders and organiza- 
tions have enough will to do it. Attitudes 
of prejudice and practices of discrimination 
toward national and racial minorities can be 
gradually overcome if a well-planned move- 
ment to that end is undertaken. Such 
achievements will not be easy, but they 
would pay off in terms of a well-ordered and 
creative community life. Take, for instance, 
the Negro minorities in our cities. Their dis- 
ruptive effects do not flow from the fact 
of racial difference itself but from the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by whites. It is this 
interpretation that has forced Negroes to 
live apart, that has kept their culture from 
becoming identical with that of white 
America, and that has fostered in Negroes 
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the personality traits which express frustra- 
tion and insecurity. This white interpreta- 
tion can be changed. Indeed, it is slowly be- 
ing changed. If men of good will would con- 
certedly set about to accelerate this process, 
there would be rich rewards in terms of 
community integration. 

In order to deal effectively with the 
problem of racial prejudice, or any other 
problem of city life, it is necessary to have 
meliorative influences flowing out from key 
points in the social structure. This is where 
leadership and the activities of organiza- 
tions come into play. It is most hopeful that 
we have found that community leaders and 
schools and churches can actually make a 
difference to the well-being of a city if they 
carry out their responsibilities intelligently, 
enthusiastically, and with a sense of devo- 
tion to civic welfare. 

So far as churches and schools are con- 


cerned, our findings are not helpful in a de- 
tailed way. All we know is that it is impor- 
tant that these institutions specifically ori- 
ent at least some of their efforts toward 
community consciousness and community 
service. This is a promising point of depar- 
ture for further, more narrowly focused 
research. 

With respect to leadership, our knowledge 
is fuller. A city would be well advised, ac- 
cording to our findings, not to depend on a 
few, overburdened leaders, but to develop 
a large but co-operative leadership group, 
continually recruited from the well-educated 
younger persons in various occupational and 
ethnic segments of the population who have 
close contact with problem situations and 
strong motivation to improve them. With 
such a leadership group an American city 
can make great strides in improving its col- 
lective life. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE COMPUTATION OF INDEXES 


A, THE WELFARE EFFORT INDEX 
(FIRST STUDY) 


This index was based upon the data available 
in two tables in the United States Children’s 
Bureau publication, The Community Welfare 
Picture as Reflected in Health and Welfare Sta- 
tistics in 29 Urban Areas, 1938. From Table 8, 
“Percentage Distribution of Expenditures by 
Sources of Funds and Urban Areas,” I obtained 
for each city a figure that I termed the “‘Per- 
centage Local.” This was a summation of per- 


TABLE I 


PER CAPITA LOCAL EXPENDITURES FOR WEL- 
FARE, PERCENTAGE LOCAL, AND WELFARE 
EFFORT SCORES FOR TWENTY-EIGHT URBAN 

AREAS, 1938 


| 

| Per Percent- | Welfare 

Area Capita age Effort 

| Local Local Index 

Buffalo........ | 18.95 41.8 266.7 
Syracuse.......... 18.81 39-4 235.6 
Springfield ).| 19.19 39.9 233-5 
Milwaukee. 33.2 199.5 
Cincinnati... . . ..| 36.5 IQI.5 
Baltimore........ II.12 40.1 166.1 
Richmond (Va.)....| 11.41 46.4 153.6 
Providence. . . ; 13.56 29.1 148.2 
Hartford......... 15.02 38.7 139.0 
Indianapolis... .. 12.44 25.9 132.0 
Cleveland. ... ..| 13.68 20.2 131.2 
Los Angeles.......| 14.05 at. 11§.5 
Louisville....... | 8.14 31.9 111.6 
San Francisco. .... 15.24 26.2 
10.45 27.6 101.4 
| 9.24 21.9 89.9 
Kansas City (Mo. | 9.94 24.1 83.3 
Columbus (Ohio). . 8.01 18.1 72.2 
New Orleans...... 12.9 72.9 
Grand ‘one | 6.37 13.2 65.7 
Wichita. . 7.34 24.0 65.2 
Atlanta... .. 6.73 18.6 63.5 
Houston...... 28.3 63.5 
Birmingham 14.1 62.8 
Wilkes-Barre... ... | 4.13 6.7 50.6 
Mean, a 11.04 26.8 114.6 


centages derived from local public funds, pri- 
vate contributions, and income from endow- 
ments. From Table g, “Per Capita Expendi- 
tures by Sources of Funds and by Urban 
Areas,” I obtained the “Per Capita Local” 
figure for each city. It sums the percentages 
from the same three sources. The Percentage 
Local and Per Capita Local scores for each of 
the twenty-eight cities are given in Table I. 
(Washington, D.C., had to be omitted because 
local public funds could not be separated from 
federal funds.) 

The scores on the Welfare Effort Index, also 
shown in Table I, were computed in the follow- 
ing manner: First, the Per Capita Local ex- 
penditure was corrected for level of living by 
using as a divisor an index worked out by the 
Children’s Bureau for each of the urban areas. 
Second, the Per Capita Local figure as corrected 
was multiplied by a fraction whose numerator 
was the average of the percentages of expendi- 
tures that derived from nonlocal sources for all 
areas and whose denominator was the per- 
centage of expenditures deriving from non- 
local sources for the particular area. Finally, 
all products were multiplied by ro. 


B. THE CRIME INDEX (FIRST AND 
SECOND STUDIES) 


In the two statistical studies the Crime 
Index was computed in almost the same man- 
ner. The chief difference was that in the first a 
five-year summation of crimes was taken, and 
in the second a three-year average. The data 
were drawn from the Uniform Crime Reports 
published by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Consultation with criminologists and a 
study of the Bureau’s own Ten Years of Uni- 
form Crime Reporting, 1930-1939 convinced 
me that murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
robbery, and burglary were the three most re- 
liable categories for my purpose. The five-year 
totals for each of the twenty-eight cities in the 
first study for each of these types of crime are 
given in Table IT. 

The crime scores were computed as follows: 
First, standard yearly frequencies per 100,000 
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population were established for cities between 
100,000 and 1,000,000. These proved to be 6.51 
for murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
65.58 for robbery, and 390.90 for burglary. 
Second, the standard burglary frequency was 
then divided by each of the other two and the 
square roots of the two quotients taken. These 
square roots, 7.75 and 2.44, respectively, were 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CRIMES IN SPECIFIED CATEGORIES 
JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1940, AND 
CRIME SCORES FOR TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES 


Murder 
an 
City Robbery] Burglary 
Man- 
Milwaukee.......... 47 252 2,670 6.22 
Buffalo..... 7° 453 3,371 9.14 
Providence. . . 16 85 2,250 10.20 
racuse...... 10 118 2,105 II.99 
Wilkes-Barre........ 4 IIt 14.18 
Springfield (Mass.) . 6 63 2,019 14.79 
ew 366 678 2,968 | 15.07 
a gal | 27 129 2,026 17.35 
| 17 05 1,861 190.34 
St. Lo ae a 2,420 7,483 19.46 
Grand R: Rapids. . ; 10 190 3,022 21.73 
Baltimore....... | 347 3,127 10,663 | 24.43 
Dayton..... | 95 558 3,419 | 26.15 
Hartford. ..... 17 106 4,122 27.18 
115 2,813 11,174 29.81 
Canton..... 16 533 2,130 32.01 
Cleveland......... | 348 5,684 13,106 | 33.79 
Kansas City (Mo.). . | 199 2,405 6,462 35.32 
Houston > | 340 1,486 9,865 41.89 
Cincinnati..... | 257 2,687 10,711 42.23 
Los Angeles. | 393 8,169 | 42,2290 | 43.36 
llas...... | 347 902 8,638 45.86 
Indiana as 4 | 178 2,379 11,353 47.90 
Birmingham. ... ; 363 35 8,158 | 48.54 
Richmond (Va.).. 181 1,026 6,565 54.25 
Columbus 80 2,075 11,311 55.54 
Louisville. . 202 2,017 12,600 59.83 
| 524 2,442 13,373 77.46 


used as factors by which to multiply the number 
of homicides and robberies for each city before 
combining them with the burglaries by addi- 
tion. The effect of this complicated operation 
was to give the crimes in the three categories 
weights proportional to the square roots of their 
frequencies. One homicide equals, not one bur- 
glary, but 7.75 burglaries. This seemed a 
justifiable procedure, since it appeared to be 
better than weighting one homicide as equal to 
one burglary or than weighting all homicides as 
equal to all burglaries. Finally, the sums of the 
three categories as thus manipulated were 
divided by the 1940 population of each city in 
thousands to give the crime scores that are 
recorded in the last column of Table II. In the 
second study the procedure was the same 
except that a yearly average was obtained and 


this average was divided, not by the total 
population, but by the population over fifteen 
years of age. Few crimes are committed by 
those younger than fifteen. 


C. RATES AND INDEXES DERIVED FROM 
THORNDIKE’S DATA (FIRST STUDY) 


The fourteen items used in Tables 3 and 4 in 
chapter ii were derived from the data supplied 
by Dr. Thorndike. Five were directly tran- 
scribed from his data: the percentage that 
secondhand-store sales are of all retail sales, the 
percentage that chain-store sales are of retail 
sales, the births per 1,000 females aged 20-44, 
the median size of the family, and the percent- 
age of homes owned by the occupants. Three 
represent his figures divided by the 1930 popu- 
lation: homicides per 10,000 population, sui- 
cides per 10,000 population, and illegitimate 
births per 10,000 population. Three represent 
his figures divided by the per capita sales of all 
retail stores: indexes of efforts to support 
schools, recreation, and libraries and museums. 
The deaths from syphilis and gonococcus infec- 
tions were given in Thorndike’s data separately. 
I combined them and divided the sum by the 
population fifteen years of age and over. The 
public funds expended on sanitation, health, and 
public safety were given separately by Thorn- 
dike. I combined them and divided by the 
total retail sales. 


D. THE WELFARE EFFORT INDEX 
(SECOND STUDY) 


This index was computed from data kindly 
supplied by Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc. In the second statistical study the data 
for 1940 were used. When I wished to check 
the rating of the four cities in which survey re- 
search was carried on after the war, I obtained 
the 1947 figures and computed the index in the 
same manner as before. 

The cards of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., show the population covered by the 
campaign in each city, the quota assigned, the 
amount raised, and the number of persons 
making pledges. From these data the following 
formula was constructed to give a welfare 
effort score: 


Amount 
raised Pledgers Amount raised 
+ 
Quota No. of families .0033 X Yearly 
in the area retail sales 
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Each of the three ratios fluctuates around unity, 
so that the scores fluctuated around 3.0. It was 
thought that each of the three ratios measures 
one aspect of welfare effort—degree of achieve- 
ment of goal, proportion of families giving, and 
economic sacrifice involved. 


E. THE INTEGRATION INDEX 


The Integration Index used in the second 
statistical study was computed by using the 
Crime Index and the Welfare Effort Index of 
that study. To determine whether they should 
be weighted equally or in some other manner, 
each of these two was correlated with the two 
causal factors which had already emerged as 
important—mobility and heterogeneity. The 
coefficients of correlation were: crime with 
mobility +.45; crime with heterogeneity 
+.58; welfare effort with mobility —.57; and 
welfare effort with heterogeneity —.20. The 
average correlation of crime with these two fac- 
tors was +.51 and of welfare effort —.38. 
Since the real significance of a correlation 
coefficient is revealed by its square, and since 
the squares in this case were .26 and .14, I de- 
cided to weight crime twice as much as welfare 
effort in computing the Integration Index. 

The Crime Index and the Welfare Effort 
Index were combined in the following manner: 
The crime scores were reversed by subtracting 
them from 20 (they ran originally from 1.6 for 
Milwaukee to 17.5 for Atlanta). This was done 
in order to make the high values indicate strong 
integration. The variates of the Welfare Effort 
Index were then translated into a distribution 
having the same mean and standard deviation 
as the crime series by the formula 


= Mi +—x2— M2 
2 


given by Karl Holzinger in Statistical Methods 
for Students of Education, page 121; the crime 
variates were multiplied by 2 in order to give 
them double weight in the final integration 
score; the two scores for each city were added; 
and the sums were divided by 3 to bring the 
integration scores back to a series having the 
same mean and standard deviation as the con- 
stituent series. 


F. INDEXES IN THE SURVEY RESEARCH 


In the tables dealing with the survey research 
some of the figures are percentages, but most 


of them are indexes. The great majority of 
these indexes are derived from three- or five- 
step codes. In the former case the number of 
respondents falling in the high or “good” 
category was multiplied by 5, in the middle 
category by 3, and in the low category by 1. 
In the five-step case the numbers in the various 
categories were multiplied, respectively, by 5, 
4, 3, 2, or 1. In both cases these moments were 
then added and the sum was divided by the 
total number of respondents. Thus, these in- 
dexes are weighted averages. 

Occasionally the term “special index” ap- 
pears in the tables. The need for this type of 
index arises from the fact that several of the 
questions in both cross-section and leader inter- 
views resulted in multiple answers. The question 
asked of the leaders, “How did you first get 
started in taking an active part in community 
affairs?” will serve as an example. Respondents 
often gave more than one answer. For instance, 
a leader might lay great stress on the fact 
that community leadership was a tradition in 
his family, but he might also mention that 
friends influenced him and that business rea- 
sons played a part. In such a case the coder 
recorded the reasons in the order of their im- 
portance. According to the general run of the 
answers to specific questions, it was decided how 
many answers for any one respondent would be 
coded. Sometimes the maximum was two, usual- 
ly it was three, and once or twice it was four. 
The usual situation was that the number of 
answers dropped away very rapidly after the 
first one. For instance, if in one of the cross- 
sections 100 respondents gave a first reason 
why they liked their city, perhaps only 50 would 
give a second, and only 10a third. This raises a 
difficulty for computing an index. In such a 
case it would obviously be inappropriate to 
give equal weights to first and third answers, 
since, if this were done, an individual who gave 
three answers would have three times the 
weight of an individual who gave only one. 
On the other hand, to deal only with the first 
answers would also be a distortion, because 
some reason of importance might appear hardly 
at all as a first answer but frequently as a 
second. 

This problem was met in the following man- 
ner: The percentage of all respondents giving a 
specified first answer was computed and multi- 
plied by 4. For instance, if 33 persons among 
100 respondents gave as their primary reason 
for liking the city that it was friendly, then 
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132 points were scored for this fact. If 15 more 
gave this as a second reason, this was multiplied 
by 2 and 30 points was added to the 132. If 8 
gave it asa third reason, this were multiplied by 
1 and the 8 points were added. Finally, if fourth 
reasons were being used, and 4 gave friendli- 
ness as their fourth reason for liking the city, 
this was multiplied by 3 and the 2 points added. 
Thus, an index figure of 172 would be reached. 
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The maximum score on any such special index 
item is 400—the result if all the respondents 
gave the same answer as the most important 
reason for them. The maximum possible sum 
of all the scores assigned on such a question to 
different reasons varies with the number of 
answers by any one respondent that are coded: 
if two, the maximum sum is 600; if three, 700; 
if four, 750. 
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APPENDIX II 


THE SELECTION OF CITIES FOR THE SECOND 
STATISTICAL STUDY 


Because I wished to be able to test the im- 
portance of mobility for integration, and be- 
cause in- and out-migration figures were ob- 
tained in the 1940 Census only for cities of more 
than 100,000, the field of cities for study was 
immediately cut down to the g2 cities of this 
class. The number of cities was reduced from 
this figure to 43 by a number of circumstances. 
First, mobility data did not exist for Charlotte 
and Sacramento because they had not had 
more than 100,000 population in 1930. Second, 
the obviously inaccurate crime reporting of 
New Orleans when it was compared with 
other cities of like situation led to its elimina- 
tion. Third, six other cities dropped out— 
Chicago, Fort Wayne, Knoxville, Philadelphia, 
San Antonio, Washington—for lack of informa- 
tion on Community Chest campaigns. Fourth, 
Salt Lake City was eliminated because it be- 
came apparent that the welfare role of the 
Mormon church rendered the welfare efforts 
through the Community Chest there an inade- 
quate measure for that city. Thus 10 cities 
were lost. 

The most important reason for elimination, 
however, was not a matter of inaccuracy or 


inadequacy of data. It stemmed from my 
feeling that I must deal with cities that were 
“independent” in a sociological sense. They 
must not be satellites of larger cities, should 
not have “twins,” and should not have large 
satellites of their own. This condition was im- 
posed in order to be certain that the moral inte- 
gration of the city being studied was not influ- 
enced significantly by causal factors operating 
outside its own borders. The requirement laid 
down was that three-fifths of the population 
of the metropolitan district must be within 
the city and that not more than half of the re- 
mainder of the population within the district 
should be in a satellite city. This eliminated 
Albany, Boston, Cambridge, Camden, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Duluth, Elizabeth, Fall River, 
Gary, Hartford, Jersey City, Kansas City 
(Kan.), Kansas City (Mo.), Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Lowell, Minneapolis, New Bedford, 
New Haven, Newark, Norfolk, Oakland, 
Omaha, Paterson, Pittsburgh, Providence, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Scranton, 
Somerville, Springfield (Mass.), Tampa, Utica, 
Wilmington, Yonkers, and Youngstown. To 
these New York was added because of its com- 
plex relationship to surrounding communities. 
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APPENDIX III 


THE SAMPLING METHOD FOR THE SURVEY RESEARCH 


Within each of the four cities the sample was 
selected by a procedure of probability sampling. 
By this means each dwelling unit within a city 
had an equal chance of being selected. In order 
to determine the individuals to be interviewed, 
one adult was selected by a random process 
within each sample dwelling. The sample in 
each city then consists of one randomly chosen 
adult within each of approximately one hun- 
dred dwellings. 

The selection of the sample dwellings in- 
volved several steps. Data from the block 
statistics of the 1940 Census provided a guide 
in this work. First a sample of blocks four' times 
as large as required was selected systematically 
throughout the city, each block having a prob- 
ability of selection proportionate to its 1940 
number of dwellings. The blocks were then 
located on a map and grouped into four samples 


*In Bellevue the initial selection was three times 
instead of four times the required size. 


such that each sample was widely distributed 
geographically and contained its share of blocks 
in each of several rental and racial categories. 
One of the four samples was then selected at 
random as the sample to be used for this survey. 
In addition, a sample was chosen from the 
blocks which had no dwellings in 1940, a group 
which had no chance of selection by the above 
procedure. Within each of the sample blocks as 
finally selected a proportion of dwelling units 
was chosen at random. The proportion selected 
within a block varied from block to block in- 
versely to the probability of selection of indi- 
vidual blocks such that finally every dwelling 
unit in a city had an exactly equal chance of 
being included in the sample. 

In carrying through the above procedure, 
the rate of sampling was such as to yield some- 
what more than a hundred dwellings in each 
city in order to allow for a few instances of 
nonresponse despite repeated call-backs. 
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APPENDIX IV 
THE CROSS-SECTION INTERVIEW 


Following is a typical cross-section interview—this one from Mediana. The face sheet which 
follows it was completed by the interviewer at the close of the interview proper. 


SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER Stupy NUMBER 15 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SEPTEMBER 20, 1947 


A STUDY OF CITIES—CROSS-SECTION INTERVIEW 


1. About how long have you lived here in Mediana? 
Twenty-two years. 


3. Where did you live before you came to Mediana? 
In [a small town in this state]. 
4. Where were you born? 
In [this small town in this state]. 
. How did it happen that you came to Mediana to live? 
My mother was originally from Mediana. All her people are here. It seems as though 
even as a kid Mediana always intrigued me. I was a country boy and I liked the city, 
that’s the reason why I came here. 
6. In general, what sort of a place is Mediana to live in? 
Mediana in my estimation is a nice city compared to others this size with several excep- 
tions. For a city the size of Mediana, the population is not nearly so metropolitan as 
many other cities. Mediana hasn’t kept stride with street improvements and other civic 
improvements. The driving habits of many people are very bad compared to other cities. 
The population has increased to the point where it’s outgrown the traffic system. I like 
the layout of Mediana. The streets are well planned, and it’s easy to get around in this 
town. The shopping district is concentrated, and people coming in from the outside 
don’t have to wander all over town to find what they want. 
7. As far as you know, does Mediana have a good city government? 
Well, personally it’s good in some ways and bad in some ways. I’m inclined to believe that 
the city management system results in more improvements. Mediana sets up committees 
for city planning, and generally you find the same group on all the committees. They 
should be made up of all types, not just industrialists and capitalists. 
8. In general, what do you think of the schools here in Mediana? 
I never followed it very close; I do believe it’s a very nice system. There are several com- 
paratively new high schools that are strategically located and very handy to the pop- 
ulation. It’s easy for the children to get to the schools. 
g. Has anyone in your family gone to the public schools here in Mediana? 
No, not in my immediate family. 
10. From what you know, do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in 
the city? 
I can’t answer that; I don’t know anything about it. 
11. What about police and fire protection? How are they here in Mediana? 
Mediana has the lowest manpower protection per capita of any city in the United States 
of its size. The police and fire departments are greatly undermanned and way below the 
safety point. 


* Question 2 was used if the respondent was born in the city. It was: ‘How long has your family lived 
here in Mediana?” 
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12. As far as you know, does everyone here i in Mediana get the same kind of treatment from the 
police and the eourts? 
I haven’t had a lot of experience, but I believe that the system of handling different types 
of cases is pretty fair to everybody. 
13. What about the local welfare agencies? Do you think they do a good job? 
No, speaking from experience—during the depression I knew numbers of families who 
needed aid and weren’t given any, while other families in better circumstances got it. I’ve 
never seen published accounting of what the Community Chest funds are used for; it 
should be published in the paper every year. 
14. Do you know of anyone who has been helped by any of the local welfare agencies? 
No, I knew some who needed it but didn’t get it. 
15. Do you think this is a good city for people who want to raise a family—aside from the schools, 
that is? 
Well, there are several ways of looking at that. Mediana is more and more an industrial 
city, whereas for years it was a sort of government city. Workers in Mediana are paid 
below the average of other cities, but I think it is an advantage to be raised in a town 
where they have both industry and a government setup. 
16. Do you have any plans for buying or building a house here in Mediana? 
I have definite plans if I can find what I want to buy at the price I can pay. 
16a. Do you or the family own this house? 
No. 
17. What about the housing situation here in Mediana? How is it here? 
It’s bad, but it’s probably no worse than in other cities. We have just been evicted and 
have so far not been able to find any other place. 
18. Is there anything that the city government here in Mediana should do about the housing 
situation? 
I think they could do one thing—refuse building permits for construction of homes over a 
certain size. I know of many large homes in which critica] materials are being used that 
could be used in smaller homes. 
1g. What are the chances that the city of Mediana will do this? 
They won’t. 
20. How do you like this neighborhood you lived in now? 
I’ve lived here for thirteen years, and I don’t particularly like it or dislike it. 
21. What is there you like about it? 
It’s convenient for me to get back and forth to my work, but I don’t like the narrow 
streets and the poor traffic control. 


22. Are you planning to move to another neighborhood? 
Yes. section if we can find a place. 

23. In general, would you say this is a friendly city to live in? 
No, I wouldn’t say so. We’ve had neighbors around us and didn’t know their first or last 
names for a year or two. 

24. As far as you know, do most people here in Mediana think it is a good place to live in? 
I couldn’t answer that except for myself; it’s dirty, and they are always having a smoke 
probe. They appoint a commission and appropriate money, then it folds up, then they 
appropriate more money for another smoke probe and never get anything done. 

25. Some people think that the people who live here in Mediana don’t take much interest in the 

good of the city. Do you think that is true or not? 

I think a good percentage would take more interest if it was more varied, that is, if it were 
not the same group al] of the time. 


26. How about the city officials? Do vou think they take much interest in the general good of the 
city? 


27 
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: I’ve always said when a city official gets into office, he’s in it for himself and for the good 
of his cause. Any city could be improved by a good bipartisan political system. I like the 

; city management type. 

27. Of course, in every city there are other people besides the city officials who are important peo- 

ple in the city. In Mediana, do you think these people are working for the good of the city 
mainly or mainly for their own good? 
I think just for the good of themselves. There may be some exceptions, but the majority 
are out to get what they can for themselves. 

28. As far as you know, how did the important people here in Mediana get to be important people? 
I couldn’t answer that. The wealthy class have always been in the news. If you have 
money, you are considered important. 

29. How would you compare yourself with most people here in Mediana? Would you say that you 
have about as much to say about what goes on in Mediana as most people or more or less 
than most people? 

I’d say I’m about average with about 50-75 per cent of the people. They don’t have much 
to say. A small percentage voice their opinion about what ought to be done, but nothing 
ever happens. A majority of people in Mediana were in favor of maintaining the street 
railway system rather than the trolley-bus system, but the people behind the rail-light put 
it across. We could have a good transit system, but, where one company can control every- 
thing, it’s a monopoly. 

30. As far as you are concerned, is this a good city to earn a living in? 

It’s average; it’s not so good as a lot of cities I’ve been in, but it’s better than some of the 
small ones. 

31. If we have hard times during the next ten years or so, how do you think Mediana will get along 
as compared to other cities about the same size? Do you think it will be hit harder, get along 
better than most cities, or just about the same? 

Mediana will fare a little better. We have an industrial system with no immense industries 
and a lot of small industries. There is such a variation in the goods that are produced that 
Mediana will be the last to be hit. 

32. If you were asked to make a guess as to about how much money most families in Mediana 
make in a week in times like this, what would you say? 

I’d say the average family has about fifty dollars a week. 

33. What is the least it would take for a family to live fairly wellin Mediana? (That is, about how 
much would most families in Mediana have to make in a week to live fairly well?) 

They couldn’t live comfortably on fifty dollars a week. They need more than sixty. 

34. How about yourself? Do you feel that you live about as well as most people in Mediana or 
better or worse? 

I’d say that I’m about on the average. 

35. Now, you know that in most cities this size there are problems that the city has to deal with. 
We want to know how those things are in Mediana. For instance, in some cities the young 
people get into a lot of trouble. Does that happen much here in Mediana? 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the real problems for Mediana to solve. The delinquency 
rate here is above the average, and I’ve never seen any attempt made to solve the problem. 

36. Do you think that anything needs to be done about it? 

Just what I’ve read about other cities. Have some interests for the younger generation 

where they can occupy their time without getting into trouble. In the winter, the only 

interests they have would be roller-skating or basketball games. Mediana should have 

an amusement center with such things as a hockey rink and such places for them to go. 

As it is now, the only amusement area is fifteen miles away at the zoo, and many people 
' can’t get there, and that is where they really belong. 

36a. 

t Question 36a was: “What do you think should be done?” Here this was answered under Question 36. 
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366. Who do you think should do this? 


37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43- 


45. 


46. 


47. 


It’s the responsibility of the city government and any civic organization. 


In some cities there is a wide difference between the rich and the poor, and in other cities 
everybody is about the same. How is it here in Mediana? 
Mediana is about average. The percentage of wealthy is not so great here as in some 
cities, and there’s a large middle class. 


In some cities there is trouble among people because they are of different races or nationalities 
or religions. As far as you know, is that a problem here? 
Not to any great extent; it might have been several years ago, but it was solved, and I 
never hear of any differences between groups any more. 


Has the fact that there are different races and nationalities and religions here caused you any 
trouble? 
No. 


Do you think anything should be done about the way that different races and religions and 
nationalities get along together? 
Various races have areas in which they are concentrated. They are branching out, and I 
don’t believe it helps the situation, although they have every right to do so. I think they 
made good strides in the various housing centers. They have built several centers, and I 
think it has done a lot of good. 


How do you think that Mediana compares with most cities this size in the way that different 
races and nationalities and religions get along together? 
It compares pretty favorably. The percentage of different races in Mediana is lower than 
in most cities, that is, the percentage of natives is larger. 
Do you think that the way that different kinds of people get along together here in Mediana 
will change much in the next ten years? 
I don’t think so unless we have a severe depression. 


Do you think that this is more or less important than most problems here in Mediana? 
No, there are others far more important. 


. In some cities the newspapers are pretty active in trying to do some good for the city, and in 


others they just try to do whatever will sell the most papers. How are the newspapers here 
in Mediana? 
The newspapers in Mediana do the most good that they can for the politicians. We havea 
newspaper setup where one leading paper is on one side and the other on the other side. 
They work for their own issues, not for the good of the city. 


How about the churches here? Are the churches very active in trying to do some good for the 
whole city or don’t they pay much attention to that? 
I think the churches are like any other organization—just some particular group is 
working in the church, and they’re trying to do good for themselves. 
Do you go to church here? 
We have on occasion. To give you an honest answer, I think the churches ring financial 
matters above religious matters. When I go to church, they start talking about money 
before I have a chance to sit down. I think it’s perfectly all right to keep the church up 
but not to go to extremes. 
How about the unions here in Mediana? Do you think the unions are trying to make this a 
better city to live in, or are they mainly interested in keeping unions strong? 
I wouldn’t answer that at all. Some of the trade-unions are interested in improving the 
city. I don’t know anything about the others. 
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48. Do you belong to a union? 
No. 


49. Now in most cities, in addition to the organizations we have been talking about, there are 
other groups or clubs or service organizations that take an interest in what is going on in the 
city. As far as you know, are there any groups like that here in Mediana that do good for the 
city? 

I don’t know of any or I never read of any attempts to improve the welfare. I was a guest 
at the meeting in a city in the other day, and during lunch the businessmen 
raised twenty-five thousand dollars to buy the city a franchise for softball. I’ve never 
heard of anything like that happening here. 


50. In every big city like this, some people belong to church groups, social clubs, political groups, 
business clubs, veterans’ organizations, and other groups. Do you belong to any clubs or 
groups? 

No. 


51. Do you think that you are doing about as much as you want to now, or do you feel you should 
be taking a more active part in what is going on in Mediana? 
I’d like to take a more active part, but from a health standpoint, I can’t do it at the 
present time. I don’t know just what I’d like to do, but not politics, though I’ve often 
wondered what would happen if I ran for councilman. I’d like to help solve some of the 
civic affairs. 


52.5 
53. In general, what would you say about the kind of people who live in Mediana? Do you think 
most of them are law-abiding—live by the rules and the laws pretty much, or do you think 
most of them try to get away with what they can? 
For a city the size of Mediana, with its small police force, the crime rate is very low 
compared to other cities, and I think most of the people are law-abiding. 


54. How do you think Mediana compares with most cities this size in the way that people live by 
the rules and the laws? 
Above average. 


55. Ifyouhad your choice of living in any city in the United States about the same size as Medianay 
where would you want to live? 
In [a big city in a neighboring state]. 
56. Do you think that it is likely that you will move out of Mediana to another place? 
I don’t know; I work for a national organization, and I wouldn’t know until they tell me. 


57. What kind of changes do you expect there will be here in Mediana during the next ten years? 
In the next ten years they should have the program completed that is set up and money 
appropriated, and, if so, Mediana will be a much better place to live in. Streets will be 
wider. 


58. Allin all, now, what makes a city a good place to live in? What do you look for when you look 
for a place to live? 
A suitable spot for a position. I would rather live in a smaller city if I could find the work I 
wanted—people are more congenial, and they take a greater interest in city affairs. People 
are generally happier in smaller towns, but all the work is in large cities, and people have 
to go there to work. 
t Question 52 was: “‘Now, how about the people who are most active in Mediana, the leaders who really 
get things done in Mediana? Can you tell me who some of these people are?” This was omitted here to 
safeguard the anonymity of the leaders. 
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SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER Stupy NUMBER 15 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SEPTEMBER 1047 
A STUDY OF CITIES—CROSS-SECTION FACE SHEET 

ADDRESS 


List all adults 21 years of age and over in dwelling unit: 


Relation to Head Sex Age Number 
(Please circle respondent selected) 
Number of persons 20 years old or younger in dwelling unit so... ...........e-ecesceeeceececececeeeeesceeeceeeeeeeeeeneecneensene 


Tables to select persons to interview: (Circle figure used) 


A. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 3 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: I I 3 2 5 I 

B. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 s 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: I 2 I 3 4 e 

C. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 3 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: I I 2 4 I 3 

D. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 4 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: I 2 3 I 2 4 

E. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 3 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: I I 2 I * 5 

F. Number of adults in d.u. I 2 3 4 5 6 or more 
Interview adult numbered: 1 2 I 4 3 6 


CA 
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First call Second call( Third or more call [1] 


If no interview obtained, give reason: 


QUESTIONS 1-10 REFER TO THE RESPONDENT: 


t. 
2, 
4. Marital Status: | Married | |Single| | Widowed | | Separated | [ Divorced | 
. How many grades of school did you — ors highest grade completed) 


Sex: | Male] | Female | 2. Race: | White | | Negro| | Other | (Specify) 
Age: [21-24] [35-44] | 4s-sa] [5-64] 65 or Over| 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 10 II 12 more 
(If 12 or more) Did you get a high-school diploma? | Yes [No] 


Have you had any other schooling? [No] 


(If ““Yes”) What other schooling have you had? 


Do you have a college degree? [Yes] 


. What kind of work do you do? 
. (If R is “housewife”’) What kind of work does (the source of income) do?...... 


. What was your total income last year for yourself and your _— =" 
Under $500 $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 
$500 999 I 2,999 3,999 Over 


. Is any of your income from a business of your own, from rents, or from sources other than salary or 


wages? [Yes| 


. Are you (source of income) working now? | Yes| st (If ““No’”’) How long has it been since 


you enna of income) worked last? 


ASK QUESTIONS 11-16 OF EVERYONE—ANSWERS REFER ONLY TO THE “SOURCE OF 


II. 


INCOME 
Do you omnes of income) work for yourself, or for someone else?........ 


12. (If “for someone else’’) What is your (source of income’s) job called?... 
13. (If “for someone else”) Do you (source of income) work for the [government| or for 
| private industry |? 
14. How long have you (source of income) been doing this kind of work? ................2+.--cse--sseseseeesecceseeeeeseeee : 
15. Do you (source of income) have anyone working under you? [Yes| N o} 16. How many?..... 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS REFER TO THE RESPONDENT: 


17. 


18. 


Did you vote in the election last November? 

| Yes, voted | |No, didn’t vote| [No, too young to vote | | Don’t remember | 
(If ““Yes, voted”) For congressman, did you vote for the Republican or the Democratic candidate or for 
someone else? | Republican | | Democrat | [Other | 


Do you read a newspaper regularly? Yes| No| What paper(s) ? 


. Do you have a radio in the house that you listen to? [No 
. Are you a veteran of World War II? | Yes [No] 
. Is your church preference Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish? 


[Protestant] [Catholic] [Jewish] [Other] None| 


7 
9 oo ecco 
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APPENDIX V 
THE LEADER INTERVIEW 


Following is the interview outline and the face sheet used. The face sheet was completed by the 
interviewer at the close of the interview proper. 


SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 


StuDy NuMBER 15 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


OCTOBER 17, 1047 


A STUDY OF CITIES—COMMUNITY LEADER INTERVIEW 

1. About how long have you lived here in 
2. (If R was born in 

3. (If R was not born in 


? 


) How long has your family lived in 
) Where did you live before you came to —-——? 
4. (If R was not born in ) Where were you born? 

5. (If R was not born in ) How did it happen that you came to to live? 


6. Can you tell me something about how you first got started in taking an active part in com- 
munity affairs here in ? 


6a. Were any of your family or friends active in community affairs here before you became 
interested? 


6b. (If YES to 6a) Can you tell me any more about that? 
7. What kinds of community activities have you been active in? 
7a. What community activities are you most active in now? 


8. Have you ever held any elective office in municipal, state, or federal government? 
8a. (If YES) What office(s)? 


8b. (If YES) Do you hold an elective office now? 


9. What clubs, service organizations, and professional groups do you belong to? 
ga. What offices do you hold in these organizations? 


? 


10. During the last year, about what percentage of your time have you spent on community 
activities? 


That gives us something of an idea of the ways you are active in the city. Now I’d like to talk with 
you about the city as a community. 


11. In general, what would you say about the way that this city provides its people with com- 
munity services, such as schools, fire and police protection, welfare functions, city governmental 
functions, and the like? How good a job is the city doing? 
11a. (If necessary) How about the schools? 
11b. (If necessary) How about the police and fire departments? 
t1c. (If necessary) How about the welfare services? 
11d. (If necessary) How about the city government in general? 

12. As far as you know, does everyone here in 
police and the courts? 
12a. (If NO) How do you mean? 
12b. (If NO) Who gets different treatment? 
12c. (If NO) How is the treatment different? 

13. From what you know, do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on 
in the city? 
13a. (If YES) How do the schools do this? 


- get the same kind of treatment from the 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


15. 


16. 


24. 


25. 
. In some cities the newspapers are pretty active in trying to do some good for the city, and 


31. 


. Some people think that the people who live here in 


. As far as you know, do most of the really active leaders in 


. Have the people who are active and important in 


. As far as you know, how did the important people here in 
. In your opinion, what are the primary problems that 
. How do you think that 


. How about the unions here in 


. How about the service organizations and business clubs and civic groups here in 
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don’t take much interest in the 

good of the city. Do you think that is true or not? 

In your opinion, how do the people here in ———— compare with people in other cities about 

this size in the way they are willing to work together? 

15a. How do you mean? 

In trying to get the support of the people in 

say are the main problems that have to be met? 

16a. What have you found to be the most effective way of getting around these problems and 
getting the support of the people? 

166. What groups or kinds of people would you expect to get the most support from? 


for community projects what would you 


have pretty much the same 
kinds of interests and get along pretty well together, or are there many differences among them? 
17a. Can you tell me any more about that? 


. In your opinion, how effective in getting things done are the people now most active in city 


affairs? 
18a. Are there others who might be doing a better job? 


been important for quite a while, or 
has there been much new blood among the city leaders in the past couple of years? 
19a. Why is that? 


get to be important people? 
, as a city, has these days? 


compares with most cities this size in the way that different 
races and nationalities and religions get along together? 
22a. How do you mean? 


. Do you think anything should be done about the way that different races and religions and 


nationalities get along together? 

23a. (If YES) What do you think should be done? 

23b. (If YES) Who do you think should do this? 

23c. (If YES) As far as you know, are there any people or organizations that are doing this 
sort of thing? 
23d. (If YES to 23c) Who? 

Do you think that the way that different kinds of people get along together here in 

change much in the next ten years? 

24a. (If YES) How will it change? 


Do you think that this is more or less important than most problems here in 


will 


? 


in others they just try to do whatever will sell the most papers. How are the newspapers here 
in ? 
26a. How do you mean? 


. How about the churches here? Are the churches very active in trying to do some good for the 


whole city, or don’t they pay much attention to that? 
27a. How do you mean? 


? Do you think the unions are trying to make this a 
better city to live in, or are they mainly interested in keeping unions strong? 


What kind of a job are they doing? 


. If we have hard times during the next ten years or so, how do you think ——— will get along 


as compared to other cities about the same size? Do you think it will be hit harder, get along 
better than most cities, or just about the same? 

30a. How do you mean? 

In general, what do you think of the future of as a place to live? As far as you can tell, 
is it going to stay about the same or get better or get worse? 


14 

20 
21 
22 
23 
27 
28 
3 
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31a. (If “‘change’’) Why is this change occurring? 
31b. What, in your opinion, can a community leader do to make a city like this a better 
place for most of the people in it? 

32. Now, thinking back over all of the different kinds of community activities you have been 
concerned with, which one activity or kind of activity do you regard as most important? 
32a. Why is that? 

33. In general, what kinds of satisfactions do you get out of the time you spend on community 
affairs? 

34. Now, one more question. What would you say is your basic philosophy of leadership? What do 
you think makes the difference between a successful leader and one who is not successful? 


SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER Stupy NUMBER 15 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN OCTOBER, 1947 


A STUDY OF CITIES—COMMUNITY LEADER FACE SHEET 
INTERVIEW No.: 


1. Sex: |Male| [Female] 2. Race: [White | Negro| [Other] (Specify). ....... 
3. Age: 21-24] [25-34] [35-44] [4s-sa] [55-64] 65 or Over 
. Marital Status: [Married [Single| | Widowed | [Separated | | Divorced | 
. How many grades of school did you finish? (Circle highest grade completed) 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9g 10 II 12 more 
(If 12 or more) Did you get a high-school diploma? [Yes] [No| 


Have you had any other schooling? [No| 


(If “Yes”) What other schooling have you had? 
School:. 


Do you have a college degree? 


6. Into which of these categories would you put your income for last year? 


> 


Under $ 500 $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5 ,000| $7, 500 
$1500 goo 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,999 7,499 | Over 


7. Is any of your income from business of your own, from rents, or from sources other than salary or 


wages? [No] 


8. What is your occupation? . 
9. How many people work under your jurisdiction, or for you?... 
10. What are your major functions in that occupation?. 


11. Did you vote in the election last November? 
| Yes, voted | |No, didn’t vote {Don’t remember | 


12. (If “Yes, voted”) For congressman, did you vote for the Republican or the Democratic candidate or 


for someone else? [Republican | Democrat | [Other | 
13. Is your church preference Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish? 


[Protestant] [Catholic] [Jewish] [Other] [None] 


‘ 
Yes No| 


en 


APPENDIX VI 


THE METHOD OF RELATING MORAL INTEGRATION 
TO INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION 


When it was discovered that the scores on 
interpersonal integration for the various cities 
were diverging from the scores on moral inte- 
gration, it was decided to make a special study 
of the matter in terms of the 408 individuals in 
the cross-section rather than in terms of the 
four cities. Since Dr. Clyde H. Coombs of the 
University of Michigan Psychology Depart- 
ment had been working with the analysis of 
qualitative variables, his scheme for dealing 
with a trait like moral integration was adopted. 
This required that I select a number of items 
to represent this trait, each of which was coded 
in the same number of steps, and it made it 
desirable that the mean score of these items be 
separated by wide intervals. Five items, each 
of which was coded in three steps, were chosen. 
These items, their mean scores for the four 
cities, and the weighting coefficients that were 
used to give them roughly equal effect upon the 
total score for each person are presented in 
Table IIT. 

It was the summation of these weighted 
scores for each person that was related to the 
response on “‘Is this a friendly city to live in?” 
to obtain the correlations between moral inte- 
gration and interpersonal integration given in 
Table 50 in chapter x. The question may be 
raised whether the reason that these correla- 
tions were so low might not be that the scores 
themselves were unreliable. Perhaps interper- 
sonal integration did not appear correlated 
with moral integration because the index used 
for the latter was not an accurate measure of 
that characteristic. There seemed to be no 
absolutely satisfactory way to test for reliabi- 
lity, since the five items first chosen were picked 
for their representativeness of the various 
aspects of moral integration. The best procedure 
was to pick five other items as nearly repres- 
sentative as possible of the same aspects as 
before. By taking five-step items, a fair repre- 

‘See “Some Hypotheses for the Analysis of 
Qualitative Variables,” Psychological Review, LV 
(1948), 167-74. 


sentation was obtainable for some of the as- 
pects but not for all. The items used for the 
check were the following: 


What sort of a place is this to live in? 

How does it compare with other cities in respect 
to the law-abidingness of the citizens? 

Respondent’s over-all attitude on desirability of 
fellow-citizens. 


Have you as much to do with what goes on here 
as the average person? 

How does it compare with other cities in respect 
to trouble among different races, nationalities, 
and religions? 


It is obvious that the second and fifth ques- 
tions are not satisfactory for the purpose in 


TABLE III 


COMPONENTS OF THE SPECIAL MORAL 
INTEGRATION INDEX 


Weight- 
Mean ing 
item Score | Coeffi- 
cient 
Do most people think this is a good 
4.78 4 
Are citizens law-abiding?..... | 4.46 5 
Is there much trouble among differ- 
ent races, nationalities, and reli- 
Over-all code on respondent’s inter- 
est in community.............. 3.22 7 
Do young people get into much 


hand, because they ask for comparison with 
other cities rather than a direct statement 
about the one to which reaction is desired. In 
view of this inadequacy, it is not to be ex- 
pected that an index made up from these five 
items would correlate closely with the original 
index used. The fact that the correlation co- 
efficient is +.48 gives some confidence in the 
reliability of the original index. Hence the low 
correlation of that index with interpersonal 
integration is almost certainly significant. 
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Table 51 in chapter x shows the results for 
the cities using the mean of the original indi- 
vidual moral integration scores and their 
standard deviations. Dr. Coombs calls the 
former the “group status score” and the latter 
the “group dispersion score.” Two other scores 
which he computes from data such as these he 
calls the “individual dispersion score” and the 
“trait status score.” The latter is perhaps 
significant for our purposes, but, since it de- 
pends on the former, we will have to obtain a 
clear idea of what the individual dispersion 
score is. This may be done by referring to the 
five items in Table III. It is obvious that, if 
the life of a city reveals the same general pat- 
tern to a given individual as it does to the great 
majority, he would tend to respond more 
positively to the question, “Do most people 
think it is a good place to live?” than to the 
question, “Are citizens law-abiding?”’ Suppos- 
ing him to be an accurate observer of what is 
going on around him, a more positive response 
to the second question than to the first would 
indicate that the slice of the city’s life to which 
he is exposed is differently structured from that 
to which others are exposed. This argument 
should hold for every pair of the five items. It is 
possible, then, to compute what Dr. Coombscalls 
a “dispersion score,” or what I would prefer 
to call an “inversion score,” for each person. 
It is the percentage of times that his observa- 
tions dictate a different relative emphasis among 
the five items from that usually given. Note 
that this percentage is quite independent of 
whether he judges the city favorably or un- 
favorably. It is the relative ordering of his 
judgments that counts. If there are no in- 
versions, his dispersion score is zero, whether 
his scores on each question are high or low. If 
now we take the mean of these dispersion 
scores for each city, which is the trait status 
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score, we obtain a measure of the degree to 7 
which moral integration in a given city is a 
single dimension. The smaller the trait status 
score, the more nearly does the moral pattern § 
throughout the differentiated areas in which the 7 
individuals of the cross-section live have a uni- © 
dimensional character. The trait status scores © 
thus found are shown in Table IV. q 


TABLE IV 


TRAIT STATUS SCORES OF 
FOUR CITIES 
City 
Bellevue....... 
Gorge City... 
Bordertown... 
Mediana 


Mean of four cities... .. 


Comparison of these scores with the group | 
dispersion scores (standard deviations of indi- © 
vidual scores for each city) given in Table 51 in 7 
chapter x shows very similar positions for the % 
four cities. However, the two indexes do not ~ 
mean quite the same thing. The group disper- % 
sion scores indicate the degree to which the | 
residents of each city agree with respect to its © 
level of moral integration. The trait status © 
scores, on the other hand, indicate the degree 


to which the moral order throughout the city 


has the same pattern. For instance, if juvenile | 
delinquency is observed to be more of a problem 7 
than adult crime in every part of the city, this 7 
will tend to keep the trait status score small. 7 
But if there is variation among observers with 7 
respect to their relative seriousness, the trait 7 
status score will be raised. Thus Bellevue and | 
Mediana appear to be more culturally homo- ¥ 
geneous with respect to moral integration than § 
do Gorge City and Bordertown. 3 
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